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PREFACE. 



This little book is published with the view of 
enabling those, who are beginning the study of 
Modem History, to glean such particulars as may 
lead them to seek, iq the works of our great historians, 
that complete and detailed information which cannot 
be afforded them in the limited space occupied by 
these pages. They will also find, in the questions 
annexed to each chapter, a ready method of testing, 
from time to time, their proficiency in what they 
have read, and of fixing the leading &cts upon the 
memory. 

French History is so much interwoven with that 
of other continental nations, that it not unfrequently 
finds a place in the chapters allotted to them ; stiU, no 
separate chapters have been given to France, as the 
Author desires this work to go hand in hand with 
his History of that country, which is already before 
the public, and the success of which makes him 
more sanguine than he could otherwise have been 
in anticipating a favourable reception for the present 
volume. 
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HISTORY OF EUROPE. 



INTEODUCTION. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE OF EUROPE IN 1463. 

Afteb the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
1453, Europe contained the following thirty principal 
states, viz. : — 

1, JSnglcmd, — The kingdom of England comprised 
the southern part of Great Britain, from the Tweed 
and the Solway-frith on the north ; that is to say, 
England properiy so called, and the principaUly of 
Wales, which had been united to it in 1283. Ireland, 
conquered in 1172, the Channel isles, and the town of 
Calais, with its district on the coast of France, also 
formed a part of these dominions. 

2. Scotland, — This kingdom comprised all the north- 
em portion of Grreat Britain, from the Tweed and the 
Solway ; to which may be added the isle of Man and 
the Western isles or Hebrides. The royal authority 
was scarcely recognized elsewhere than in the Low- 
lands, which formed the central part of Scotland. The 
northern portion, consisting almost wholly of moun- 
tains, and known by the name of the Highlands, was 
peopled by a race divided into tribes or clans, the 
chief of which were the Douglas, the McGregor, the 
Campbell, the McDonald, &c. In the south, towards 
the English frontier, adventurers, composed of the in-, 
habitants of both nations, were settled, and usually 
went by the name of " Borderers." And lastly, the 
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2 rNTEODUOTIOir. 

Hebrides formed a sort of peculiar sovereignty, under 
the authority of the earl of Eoss, who had the appel- 
lation of Lord of the Isles. 

8. Denmark and Norway, — This Idngdom comprised 
the northern part of Scotland, the greater part of the 
Danish islands, three large provinces, the whole of 
Norway and its dependencies, including the Orkney, 
Shetland, and Faro islands, and Icelimd. Norway 
had been united to Denmark by the treaty of Galmar, 
in 1397. 

4. Sweden, — This kingdom was composed of Goth- 
land and Sweden Proper, a part of Lapland and Finland, 
and the isles of Aland and (Eland. Lapland included 
all the north of Sweden, to the east of the river Tomea. 

5. Bussia, — The Eussian empire, which had sub- 
mitted to the yoke of the Tartars in the thirteenth 
century, and was dismembered by them at the taking 
of Constantinople, was divided into ten principal states. 
The title of grand prince, iisurped toward the dose of 
the fourteenth century by the sovereigns of several 
Eussian principalities, at that time belonged exclu- 
sively to the Grand Duke of Moscow. 

6. The Mongol States, — ^The number of these states 
was five, viz., the Khanat of the Nogais Tartars, 
established on the northern shores of the sea of Azof 
and the Black Sea ; the £[hanat of the Crimea, situate 
on the peninsula of that name ; the Khanat of Astra- 
chan, between the Volga, the Don, and the Caucasus ; 
the Khanat of Khapschak, between the Volga and the 
Oural mountains ; and the Khanat of Kasan, to the 
north of the former. 

7. JEbmgwry, — This kingdom, in 1453, consisted of 
Hungary, properly so called, Transylvania, Sclavonia, 
and a part of Croatia ; besides which it exercised a 
species of sovereignty over the principalities of "Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. 

8. Foland, — ^After the union of the grand duchy 
of Lithuania, in 1386, Poland was bounded on the 
north by the Duna, and on the south by the Car- 
pathian mountains ; on the west it was enclosed by 
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DTTEODUCTIOir. 3 

Gknnany; and on the east its linuts were partially 
marked by the Upper Oka. 

9. Prussia and Livonia, — These two countries be- 
longed to the military orders of the Teutonic Knights 
and the Knights of the Forte-Grlaive, united, since 1238, 
under the authority of one and the same master, and 
forming only one order of the different languages of 
Prussia and Livonia ; they hod possessed all the shore 
of the Baltic Sea, from the Gulf of Finland to the 
mouth of the Oder ; but in 1453 they had been forced 
to cede a portion of their provraces to Poland. 

10. Bohemia, — This kingdom comprised, in 1453, 
besides Bohemia and Moravia, which had for a long 
time formed the dower of the sovereign, the provinces 
which had been incorporated in 1350, viz., Lusatia to 
the north, and Upper and Lower Silesia to the north- 
east. 

11. Germamf. — ^The empire of Germany extended 
from the Baltic in the north, to the Alps in the south, 
and comprised Germany, so called, and the remains of 
the ancient kingdoms of Aries and Lorraine. The 
principal states of Germany were Austria, erected 
into an archduchy by the emperor Prederic III. ; the 
palatinate of the Bhiue, with Upper Bavaria; the 
duchy of Bavaria, consisting of the whole of Lower 
Bavaria ; the county of Wurtemberg; the margravate 
of Baden; the duchy of Saxony; the landgravate of 
Hesse; and the duchies of Pomerania, Mecklenburg, 
and Brunswick. 

The ruins of the ancient kingdom of Lorraine, which 
formed a part of the empire, were the duchy of Upper 
Lorraine, or the Moselle, to which were united, in 1331, 
the county of Bar, since raised to a duchy in 1434 ; 
the marquisafce of Pont-a-Mousson, and the county of 
Vaudemont. 

The ruins of the ancient kingdom of Aries, which 
constituted also a part of the empire, were the county 
of Montbiliard, the county of Neuichatel, and the duchy 
of Savoy. 

12. The Hameatio Leoffue.-^The Hanseatic league, 
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4 nfTBODUCTIOK. 

or Teutonic Hanse, formed towards 1241, had received 
considerable accessions since the fourteenth century, 
and acquired an important maritime power. A number 
of commercial cities, from the mouth of the Scheldt to 
the inmost parts of Livonia, successively joiued it ; these 
were divided into four companies or assemblies, that of 
Lubeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzic. About the 
close of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, this league was in the most flourishing con- 
dition, and at that time comprehended nearly eighty 
cities. 

13. Smtzerland and the Orisons. — These two confe- 
derations were formed at the expense of the German 
empire. The Swiss or Helvetic confederation com- 
prised, in 1453, eight cantons : Schwitz, TJri, Zug, TJn- 
terwalden. Lucerne, Zurich, Grlaris, and Berne. 

14. Frcmce, — This kingdom was far from havrag 
acquired the importance it afterwards attained. It 
was pressed on the north and east by the house of 
Burgundy, which, besides its hereditary patrimony, 
possessed Kcardy, Artois, Flanders, and Belgium ; on 
the south by the house of Provence (mistress of Pro- 
vence, Maine, Anjou, and Lorraine) ; and by the inde- 
pendent sovereignties of Eoussillon, Poix, Comminges, 
Albret, and Navarre ; and on the west by the duchy of 
Brittany. The country, thus circumscribed by the 
feudal states above named, did not altogether own the 
authority of the kiag ; the centre (Marche, Auvergne, 
and Bourbonnais) were fiefs of the house of Bourbon ; 
Calais had been for a century in the hands of the 
English. The crown of Prance received some of its most 
important additions during the reign of Louis XL 

15. The Kingdom of Navarre. — This kingdom was 
enclosed between the Pyrenees on the north, and the 
Ebro on the south. 

16. The Kingdom of Arragon. — The power of this 
kingdom was formidable, on account of the conquests 
of Alphonso the Magnanimous. The states of the 
king of Arragon were composed of Arragon and Cata- 
lonia on the Spanish continent; the Balearic isles; 
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IKTfiODUCTIOK. 5 

Sicily, conquered, in 1282, from the house of Anjou ; 
Sardinia, conquered in 1314 ; and Naples. 

17. The Kingdom of Castile and Leon.— -This king- 
dom, which had long exercised a supremacy amongst the 
Christian states of Spain, had been extended towards 
the south by the conquest of the Mussulman states, 
formed by the dismemberment of the caliphat of 
Cordova. 

18. The Kingdom of Grenada, — Confined on the 
north by the conquests of the kings of Castile and 
Arragon, the Mussulmans of Grenada had settled in 
the south-east of Spain, from whence they were 
ultimately driven out of the peninsula. 

19. Portugal. — This country has retained to the 
present time the limits it acquired in the thirteenth 
centuiT. The kings of Portugal directed their attention 
towards maritime discoveries ; in 1415 they acquired 
Cuba ; in 1419, the island of Madeira ; in 1431, the 
Azores ; and they soon explored the whole western 
coast of Africa. 

20. Duchy of Savoy, — Savoy belonged to the counts 
of Maurienne, who owned Chablais, the county 
d'Aoste, and the lower Gralais. In the fourteenth 
century the emperor Henry VII. had created the 
counts of Maurienne and Savoy princes of the holy 
empire, and bestowed upon them the county of Asti. 
To these they successively added different seigniories. 
In 1416, Sigismond of Luxembourg erected Savoy 
into a duchy, and gave to duke Asmodeus VIII. the 
investiture of Piedmont. 

21. The Marquisate of Montferrat. — This country, 
situated to the east of Savoy, had only a secondary 
importance. 

22. The JDuchg of Mila/n. — This duchy comprised, 
besides Milan and its territory, the county of Pavia, 
the cities of Parma, Placentia, Alexandria, and some 
others; the dominion of the dukes of Milan also 
extended to the republic of G-enoa. 

23. The Margutsate of Mantua. — The marquis of 
Mantua, besides that city and its dependencies, 
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possessed several domains in the Brescia and Cre- 
monese. 

24. Republic of Venice, — Besides their possessions 
in the lagimes of the Adriatic, Venice had acquired a 
territory on the continent; Istria, Friuli, Vicenza, 
Yerona, Padua, &c., being subject to the doge. Be- 
yond Italy the republic possessed the Illyrian isles, 
the Ionian isles, a part of the Archipelago, and, in the 
Morea, the state of Argos, Coron, and Modon. 

25. OUhe Duchies o/Modena, JEirraray and Be^gio.-^ 
These three duchies, composed of the territories whose 
names they bear, were united in one by the house of 
D'Bste. 

26. Tuscany. — This country was divided between 
several republics, in the front of which is Florence^ 
subject to tiie Medicis, with Sienna^ Lucca^ and some 
others. 

27. The States of the Chwrch.^The States of the 
Church comprised the Exarchat, the duchy of Spoletto, 
and the city of Benevento, in the kingdom of Naplea; 
and in France, Avignon with the Yaucluse. 

28. Servia and Albania, — Servia consisted of an 
independent princmality, which had escaped the yoke 
of the Ottoman Turks, but which soon yielded to 
their attacks; its fall being hastened by the dis* 
memberment of Albania. 

29. Bosnia, — Like Servia, this country was subject 
to a particular prince, who himself was tributary to 
the sultan. Bosnia was united with the Ottoman 
empire in 1468. 

80. The Ottoman Empire, — Turkey in Europe was 
composed of Thrace, Macedon, Thessaly, and the 
greater part of central Greece. The Morea, in which 
the Venetians had several forts, was divided between 
three petty princes, the duke of Athens, and the two 
despots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas Fal£BO- 
logus, whose disputes furnished Mahomet II. with a 
pretext for conquering their country. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MAHOMET n. AT C0N8TANTIN0PLB — 8IB0B OF BBLGKADB— 
JOHN HUXIADE8 — HIS DEATH — FUKTHE& CONQUESTS OF 
MAHOMET — 8CANDEKBEO DEFENDS ALBANIA — HIS DEATH^ 
WAR WITH VENICE-— CAPTUBB OF NBOROPONT — SIBOB OF 
RHODES — THE GRAND MASTER d'aUBUSSON — DEATH OF 
MAHOMET — HIS INSTITUTIONS — BAJAZBT AND ZIZIM — RE- 
VOLT OF THB SONS OF BAJAZBT — 8ELIM — HIS CRUELTIES — 
WAR IN BOYPT — DESTRUCTION OF THE MAMBLUKBS-^DBATH 
OF SBLIM. 

(a.d. 1453—1520.) The fall of Constantmople, which 
took place May 29, 1453, was followed hj the usual 
excesses consequent upon a fierce and protracted re- 
sistance ; the city was given up to pillage, and its in* 
habitants reduced to captivity. 

When the first excitement of victory had subsided, 
Mahomet XL, in the view of establishing Constanti-* 
nople as the capital of his empire, and the seat of the 
Ottoman power, was desirous of recalling such of its 
ancient population as had survived or escaped during 
the siege ; and to induce them to return, he issued a 
proclamation, granting them full liberty of conscience 
and the free exercise of their religion. The numbers 
who availed themselves of these privileges being in- 
considerable, Mahomet, having commanded that ten 
thousand fsEunilies should be transferred from the pro- 
vinces to the city, granted a patriarch to the Greeks, 
divided the churches of the capital equally between 
the Christians and Turks, determined the boundaries 
of the two religions, and faithfiiUy observed the en- 
gagements made with the people whom he had con- 
quered. 

These healing and politic measures being concluded, 
the repair of the fortifications, which had suffered 
greatly in the assault, was the next consideration. 
These were put in perfect order, and two strong 
towers were added at the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
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closing that strait to the ships of the Mediterranean 
and Archipelago ; while Mahomet, the further to con- 
solidate his power, fixed his residence for three years 
in his newly-acquired dominion. 

In the mean time the other parts of Europe were 
much excited by the successes of the iofidels, and the 
pope preached a crusade against them: upon this 
Mahomet immediately attacked Hungary, which had 
been governed since 1454 by Ladislaus " the Posthu- 
mous," John Huniades being tutor to the young 
prince. In 1456 he appeared before Belgrade with 
an army of 150,000 men. The kingdom could have 
offered but little resistance had this important city 
fallen. A [Franciscan monk, named John Capistran, 
urged by his zeal for the cause of Christianity, excited 
the Q-ermans to arm, and raised 40,000 men for Hun- 
iades, who, eluding the hostile fleet, penetrated into the 
city, and for forty days sustained the assault with invin- 
cible courage. Mahomet, exhausted by reiterated 
efforts to take the place, repulsed in aU his attacks, 
and severely wounded, resolved on raising the siege ; 
his retreat was so disorderly, that a great number of 
standards, with cannon, ammunition, and baggage, feU 
into the hands of the conquerors, and the sultan him- 
self narrowly escaped being made prisoner. After 
their defeat the Turks took to flight, but Huniades^ 
who was wounded in the battle, did not long survive 
his triumph ; he was seized with a fever, and died in 
September in the same year. So much was he dread- 
ed, that he had received the appellation of "the 
Devil;" and the iofidels made use of his name to 
frighten their refractory children. Mahomet, on being 
informed of his death, exclaimed, " Then I have no 
longer the hope of avenging myself on the only Chris* 
tian who could boast of having conquered me." 

The arms of Mahomet were now turned in another 
direction, and the conquests he made in Grreece atoned 
for the reverses sustained in Hungary. Thebes, Co- 
rinth, and Plataea, successively submitted to his rule. 

The Peloponnesus was at this time contested by 
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two brothers, Thomas and Demetrius Palaeologus ; the 
latter being overcome, sought the aid of the Turks, 
and offered the hand of his daughter to Mahomet, 
Thomas fled, and the sultan, having confined his father- 
in-law in a cloister, took possession of the whole 
peninsula : he afterwards united to his other acquisi- 
tions Servia, a province which, after its conquest by^ 
Amurath II., in 1427, had been restored to its ancient 
kings. 

A feeble government then existed at Trebisond, 
under David Comnenus. Mahomet seized upon that 
city, brought David a prisoner to Constantinople, 
where he was strangled with his eight children ; and 
after reducing Bosnia and ravaging Wallachia, at- 
tacked the Venetians, in order to punish them for 
their attempt to dispossess him of the Peloponnesus. 
On this occasion the Venetians sought and obtained 
succour from Matthias Corvin, king of Hungary. 
George Castriot, an Albanian, whom the Turks called 
Scanderbeg, and who styled himself a soldier of Jesus 
Christ, also espoused their cause. 

While the pope exerted his spiritual authority 
against the infidels, Scanderbeg waged a successful 
war, and occasioned them very severe losses. Maho- 
met, who at first had disdained to measure his strength 
with one whom he termed an iusignificant adversary, 
at length determined to march against him in person, 
and, at the head of 150,000 men, laid siege to Croia, 
the capital of Albania : notwithstanding this prepon- 
derating force, he was imfortunate in his endeavours 
to reduce the place, and Scanderbeg idtimately com- 
pelled him to raise the siege. Thus the poor and 
devastated province of Albania, defended by this hero, 
humbled the pride of the powerfiil sultan of the East, 
who was induced to attempt by assassination to rid him- 
self of an antagonist who had proved invincible in the 
field. His treachery was however discovered, and the 
culprits condemned to death. 

Scanderbeg did not long survive this criminal at- 
tempt ; at the moment that he had again prepared to 
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attack tlie sultan he was carried off by a fever, and 
his death left Albania at the mercy of the Turks, who 
conquered it in 1466. 

During this interval, the Venetians, anxious to re- 
pair their former reverses, renewed hostilities : in the 
course of which they burned Misistra and pillaged 
Athens. Mahomet, incensed at these outrages, pro- 
oeeded with great solemnity to St, Sophia, the most 
considerable mosque of Constantinople, and there 
vowed to extirpate Christianity; in pursuance of 
which he despatched a strong fleet to the attack of 
Negropont, he himself taldng the command of the 
land forces. After sustaining four assaults, the city 
surrendered, and its inhabitants were put to the sworcL 
The governor retreated to the citadel, but at length, 
reduced to the necessity of capitulating, he demanded 
protection for himself and those who were with him ; 
this was granted : but immediately on being admitted, 
Mahomet commanded the governor and his principal 
officers to be sawed in half, observing, with barbarous 
derision, that '^he had guaranteed their heads, but 
not their bodies." The Turks then entered the Vene- 
tian territory, penetrating as far as Pavia, and burning 
and ravaging every thing in their march. Though 
checked for a short time by Stephen, the waiwode of 
Moldavia, who defeated them before Scutari and Le- 
panto, they soon recovered themselves, and following 
up their successes, • obliged the Venetians to retire 
fi*om the unequal contest, which they had sustained 
for sixteen years. In a subsequent treaty, agreed to 
in 1479, the Venetians consented to pay tribute to 
the sultan. 

Mahomet was now at liberty to attack the Knights 
of Ehodes, and in 1480 he appeared before the island 
with a fleet of sixty large ships, carrying 100,000 men; 
but so skilMLy had the grand master of the order, 
Pierre d'Aubusson, contrived his means of defence, 
that every effort of the enemy was abortive. Always 
on the ramparts or at the advanced posts, this heroic 
leader animated his followers by lus presence and 
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example, and after a siege of two months, discouraged 
hj so obstinate a resistance, dismajed at their losses, 
and humbled by their ill success, the Ottoman forces 
abandoned their enterprise in despair. Purious at this 
repulse, Mahomet prepared another armament, still 
more formidable than the first : but, on July 2, 1481, 
death put an end to all his schemes of conquest. 

Mahomet no doubt merited at once the character of 
an enterprising and enlightened prince, and of a Mend 
to literature: it is said that he spoke five different 
languages, the Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin; his reign was characterized also by many 
useful institutions, and he founded a public library 
and two academies. He assisted also at philosophical 
disputations, distributing prizes to the most celebrated 
orators and poets ; but his glory was greatly tarnished 
by cruelty and want of faith toward the people he had 
conquered. Mahomet left two sons, Bajazet and 
Zizim or G^m, afterwards so celebrated by his mis- 
fortunes. Bajazet being the eldest, succeeded his 
father; but Zizim, who contested the right to the 
CTown, seduced a portion of the army to revolt. 
Conquered in his first engagement, he sought reftige 
with the sultan of Egypt, and afterwards in Cilicia ; 
but being stiU pursued by his brother, he retired to 
Bhodes, where the grand master received him with 
distinction, and refused to give him up to Bajazet. 
Shortly afterwards, he was sent to Pope Innocent 
XTTT., who gave him up to Charles VIII., king of 
France, when that prince left Bome for the conquest 
of Naples, with the intention of afterwards marching 
against the empire of the East. It was in the camp 
of this latter prince that Zizim died, having been 
poisoned, as is alleged, by persons bribed by his 
brother. 

In 1499, Bajazet IE. recommenced the war with 
Venice. The Turks took Lepanto ; while, on the other 
hand, the Venetians, with the assistance of a Spanish 
fleet, captured the cities of Eghia and Cephalonia, 
and obtuned an advantageous peace. In 1503, Baja- 
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zet opened to them the trade of the Black Sea, and 
received their consul at Constantinople. 

The last years of the reign of Bajazet were marked 
by internal troubles. His two youngest sons, Assian 
and Mahomet, revolted, and suffered death. In 1511, 
9elim, another of his sons, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed, to the prejudice of Achmet, his elder brother. 
Eelying upon support, which failed him, he passed the 
Bosphorus with 20,000 men, but, being defeated, took 
refiige in the Crimea, where he successftdly renewed 
his plot, and advanced upon Constantinople, where he 
succeeded in corrupting the army, and obHged Bajazet 
to abdicate. The unhappy father in vain entreated 
of his son permission to select his own place of re- 
treat : SeHm, desirous, though unable, to keep him a 
prisoner, ordered him to be poisoned, and strove by 
the pomp of a magnificent interment to cover this 
horrible parricide. 

Like his father Mahomet, Bajazet was a protector 
of the learned; and his piety procured for him the 
title of WeH, or the saint, a name under which his 
memory is still cherished by the Ottomans. He was 
accustomed to have the dust of his clothes collected 
and preserved, and at his death he ordered it to be 
made into a brick, which he desired, under pain of the 
most terrible imprecations, to be taken to his tomb 
and placed under his right arm. SeHm did not limit 
his cruelties to the parricide which inaugurated his 
reign ; he put to death two of his grand viziers, whose 
only crime was having asked to which point of the 
compass the imperial tent should be turned, or, in 
other words, towards what country he would direct his 
march and his arms ; a third vizier was adroit enough 
to escape the same fete by pitching the tents towards 
the four quarters of the globe : " This is the manner," 
observed the sultan, " in which I desire to be obeyed." 
But it was more especially in his own family that his 
resentments were shown ; Achmet and Coran, his two 
elder brothers, whose timid and inoffensive characters 
could' not possibly have caused him any jealousy, died 
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by yiolent means. Achmet left two sons ; the eldest 
was in Persia, the other in Egypt; Selim pursued 
them, and made war first upon Persia, where, in an 
engagement near to Tauris, he defeated the enemy; 
but with a loss on his own side of 40,000 men, which 
weakened him so much that he was unable to con- 
tinue the war, and returned to Constantinople. 

In 1517, his projects of vengeance and conquest 
not being abandoned, Selim proceeded to E^rpt. 
Arrived at Aleppo, he there encountered the smtan 
of the Mamelukes, who was defeated and killed, after 
having slaughtered with his own hand forty of the 
enemy. Aleppo and Damascus then submitted, and 
after gaining a second victory near to Graza, he pene- 
trated into Egypt. The Mamelukes had chosen another 
chief, Tuman Bey, and were encamped about two 
leagues in advance of Cairo. SeHm dispersed and drove 
them into the city, to which he laid siege. They de- 
fended it with vigour, and to the last extremity ; but, 
reduced in number, and exposed to every privation, 
they took to flight, and their chief was hanged at one 
of the gates of the city. The next day Selim in cold 
blood ordered 20,000 Mamelukes to be executed be- 
fore his own eyes, and their bodies to be thrown into 
the Nile ; he then made his solemn entry into Cairo, 
receiving from the caliph the keys of M!ecca and the 
standard of the prophet. The conquest of Egypt was 
followed by the submission of the different Arab 
tribes. On his return to Constantinople, and when 
preparing two fresh expeditions, the one against Persia, 
and the other against the isle of Rhodes, Selim died, 
leaving the vacant throne to his son Soliman 11., sur- 
named "the Magnificent." 

QUESTIONS. 

In what manner did Mahomet treat Constantinople ? 
What were his plans for repeopling the city ? 
What constructions did he order ? 
What countries did he afterwards attack ? 
Who governed Hungary at that time ? 
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Who was tator to the young prince ? 

What was the amount of force with which Mahomet appeared 
before Belgrade ? 

By whom and in what manner was the city defended ? 

On wliat side did Mahomet then direct his arms ? 

What was the condition of the Peloponnesus at that time ? 

What was the fate of that country ? 

Name Mahomet's other conquests. 

Why did he attack the Venetians ? 

Whose aid did they seek ? 

How did Scanderbeg conduct the war ? 

By what means did Mahomet endeavour to rid himself of that 
adversary? 

What hostilities did the Venetians undertake ? 

What was Mahomet's oath ? 

In what manner were the inhabitants of Negropont treated ? 

How did that struggle end ? 

Who was grand master of the Knights of Rhodes, and what was 
his conduct at this period ? 

What was the result of the siege of Rhodes ? 

State the date of Mahomet's death, and his character. 

Who were the sons of Mahomet, and who succeeded him ? 

Who disputed the crown with Bajazet ? 

What was the result of the revolt of Zizim ? 

State the principal events of the war with Venioe, and its tenni- 
nation. 

What marked the latter part of Bajazet's reign ? 

Who were his sons, and what was their fate ? 

How did Selim treat his father ? 

Under what title do the Ottomans honour Bajazet ? 

By what acts did Selim commence his reign ? 

Name his first expeditions. 

What were the principal events of the war with Egypt, and how 
did it end? 

At Selim's death, who succeeded to the throne ? 



CHAPTER II. 



STATB OF ITALY — PIUS II. PREACHES A CRUSADE — INVASION 
OF JOHN OF ANJOU — FERDINAND I. — BATTLE OF TROIA — 

CRUELTY OF FERDINAND PIERRE DE MEDICIS — CONSPIRACY 

AGAINST HIS AUTHORITY — ^LORENZO AND JULIAN DE MEDICIS 
^-CONSPIRACY OF THE PUZZI — REVOLT AOAINST FERDINAND 
— THE FRENCH INVITED INTO ITALY — PROPHECY OF SAVO- 
NAROLA. 

(A.D. 1459--1494.) In the middle of the fifteenth een- 
'~^^ Italy was divided into a number of states, opposed 
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to, and jfrequently at war witli, each other. Although 
flourishing by her ciyilization, her splendour, and her 
wealth, she had lost her national independence; and the 
efforts to unite the different powers under one and the 
same monarchy had hitherto proved ineffectual, no 
one sovereign being sufficiently powerful to impose the 
law upon the others. An uncertain and treacherous 
policy characterized the relations of the several states, 
and even in time of danger a perpetual enmity was 
kept up, by means of a covetous and mercenary sol- 
diery, called " condottieri," who offered their services 
to the prince who paid them best. 

At a time when Italy, in consequence of these 
dissensions, contained no one element of resistance, 
she was threatened by three different enemies, the 
Turks, the Spaniards, and the Erench. The pope 
dreaded the Turks, and endeavoured to kindle the 
enthusiasm of Europe iu favour of a war iu Palestine. 
In 1469, Pius II. convened at Mantua the Christian 
prelates and princes. A crusade was preached before 
them, and the costs of the expedition apportioned ; 
but Italy was for a time diverted from her intention 
by the invasion of John of Calabria, heir of the rights 
of the house of Anjou to the throne of Naples. Pius 11., 
however, was not discouraged; he preached another 
crusade in 1462, and fixed the general rendezvous at 
Ancona, where he himself repaired in order to embark, 
when he was seized with illness and died. Paul 11., 
his successor, obtained the promise of an aj<mament 
from the diet of Eatisbon ; but he also dyiag soon 
after, no further effort was made to animate the spirit 
of the crusaders. 

The invasion of John of Calabria, which has been 
already noticed, was occasioned by circumstances that 
it may be usefrd to mention. During the life of 
Alphonso the Magnanimous, the house of Arragon 
had been able to preserve the throne of Naples, despite 
the resistance of the family of Anjou ; but on the death 
of that prince, which happened in 1468, the aspect of 
affairs was materially altered. The position of his son 
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and successor, Perdinand I., was beset with difficulties ; 
his father had exhausted himself by largesses, and his 

Eeople by taxes, while he had been unsparing in the 
estowal of titles and dignities. The Neapolitan barons 
took advantage of this state of things to invite into the 
country John of Anjou, who shortly arrived at the 
head of an army. The first battle was favourable to 
the pretender ; but the Arragonese monarch, aided by 
the celebrated Scanderbeg and the duke of Milan, re- 
established himself by a victory which he gained before 
Troia, August 18, 1462. John of Anjou prolonged 
an ineifectual struggle for two years, when he re-em- 
barked for France. Ferdinand exercised great cruelty 
after his victory, and an implacable vengeance against 
aU who had espoused the cause of Anjou. Amongst 
the most illustrious victims who suffered death was 
the famous Jacques Piccinino, a general much re- 
nowned for his bravery and talents ; he had visited the 
court of Ferdinand, famished with a safe conduct, 
and at the pressing invitation of the monarch himself. 
Ferdinand received him with every appearance of 
the most tender affection, gave entertainments in 
honour of him at the palace, and then caused him to be 
suddenly seized, cast into prison, and strangled ; but 
the whole reign of Ferdinand was marked by similar 
instances of violence and perfidy. 

During this time Florence was the theatre of very 
important events. After the death of Cosmo de Me- 
dicis, his eldest son Pierre had been placed at the 
head of the Florentine republic. The pretensions of 
this man, whose haughty character was not counter- 
balanced by any extraordinary talent, wounded the 
pride of the ancient families, who considered the Me- 
dicis as mere upstarts. The gonfalonier (or holy 
standard-bearer) of justice, Nicholas Soderini, un- 
dertook, in 1465, to put in force the laws peculiar to 
the republican form of government, and deprive the 
Medicis of their influence ; but from inability or want 
of skiQ his attempt failed. The malcontents who were 
associated with him had decided upon assassinating 
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Pierre de Medicis at his country-seat ; but, apprised 
beforehand of their intentions, he returned to the 
city surrounded by soldiers and armed retainers. 
The conspirators then quitted Florence, and volunta- 
rily exiled themselves while preparing another attempt, 
for which purpose they applied to the duke of Mo- 
dena, of the house of D'Este, and solicited his support, 
flattering themselves that an armed demonstration 
would oblige Pierre de Medicis to resign his power. 
But this man, whose health was delicate, and to whom 
they had attributed a want of spirit and energy, exhi- 
bited in this crisis more than ordinary talent and reso- 
lution. His measures entirely disconcerted his enemies ; 
with the view of gaining tune, he deceived them by 
feigned negotiations, and finished by compelling them 
to sign a treaty, in virtue of which the most illustrious 
famiSes were banished from Florence. After this, 
Pierre peaceably enjoyed the power he had so ably 
preserved, till- his death, which happened in 1459. He 
left two sons, Lorenzo and Julian. 

Lorenzo, the eldest, was only twenty-one years old ; 
and the unceasing hostility exercised towards his 
family caused serious apprehensions in the minds of 
his Mends, who thought that the fall of one called at 
so early an age to govern a haughty and ambitious 
nobility, and a turbulent and unsettled people, was 
certain. But he had been well tutored fix>m his youth, 
and had been brought up in the knowledge of state 
affairs ; he had had for instructors the principal philo- 
sophers and literary men of the age, and, from the 
moment of his entering upon his administration, he 
gained the affections of all by the power of his elo- 
quence, and the freedom and dignity of his character. 
Ilnhappily he was surrounded by associates too much 
addicted to pleasure and dissipation; and, too weak 
himself to resist their counsels, he wounded the pride 
of several influential families, who were jealous of thet 
continuance of power in the same house, and only 
waited an opportunity to avenge themselves. 

Thus the authority of the Medicis was soon dis- 
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turbed hj a combination, famous in history as the con- 
spiracy of the Puzzi. The Puzzi were a Florentine 
family, whose riches had given umbrage to the Medicis, 
and it was asserted that Lorenzo had endeavoured to 
ruin their character and fortune. Francisco Puzzi had 
been constrained to seek safety at Eome ; he there con- 
certed means for returning to his native city, where, 
aided by some powerful friends who entered into his 
views, he formed a conspiracy for the destruction of 
the Medicis ; and it was agreed that the two brothers, 
Lorenzo and Julian, should be assassinated while 
attending mass at the cathedral of Morence. The 
necessary measures were then taken, and promised frdl 
success; and on April 21, 1478, the con^irators 
attacked them during the elevation of the host, that 
moment being fixed upon as most likely to fiirther 
their designs, when all present would be absorbed in 
religious meditation. Julian was killed on the spot, 
but Lorenzo, who had been only slightly wounded, was 
enabled to draw his sword, and valiantly defended 
himself till he found refuge in the sacristy, whence he 
was extricated by some friends who came to his assist- 
^ance. The people, who were much attached to the 
Medicis, avenged the murder of Julian ; aU who were 
supposed to be accomplices were kiQed on the instant, 
and those of the conspirators who escaped the ftiiy 
of the populace were given up to the executioner. 
Prancisco Puzzi, the originator of the plot, and Salviati, 
archbishop of Pisa, (who was mixed up with it, although 
not actively engaged,) were hanged at the palace win- 
dows. The king of Naples, who had encouraged the 
conspiracy, when he found that it had failed, took up 
arms against the Medicis; but, by the address of 
Lorenzo, he was soon brought to terms. Notwith- 
standing the danger of such an enterprise, Lorenzo 
determiaed upon obtaining a secret interview with 
Ferdinand, and, upon presenting himself before that 
monarch, he so far prevailed by his eloquence and per- 
suasive address, that he completely gained the em* 
'^^^ror's confidence ; he afterwards conduded a treaty, 
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and returned to Morenee, where liis authority was no 
further disturbed. Erom the protection and encou* 
ragement rendered hy him to learmng and the fine 
artSy he received the surname of "Father of the 
Mujses," as also that of the "Magnificent/' by his 
splendid style of living. 

MeanwMle the cruelty and avarice of Ferdinand I. 
alienated the affection of his subjects, particularly 
that of the nobles ; and in 1485 a conspiracy, which 
had be^i concerted between the leading barons in the 
Anjou interest, burst forth. The king hastened to quell 
this outbreak by promising an amnesty, and, to seal 
the reconciliation, he invited the confederates to a 
banquet, at which he caused them to be seized and 
dragged to the scaffold. There were, however, some few 
who were not deluded by his promises, and would not 
trust his sincerity ; these escaped in all haste, and in 
their passage through the different states of Italy 
made known the treachery of Ferdinand and the 
cause of their flight ; then passing into France, thej 
implored the aid of the ^ng, Charles Ylll., heir 
to the rights of the house of Anjou. This appeal was 
not fruitless. Charles was moreover entreated to 
interfere by Ludovico the Moor, uncle of John Ghleazzo, 
who had succeeded his &ther, Graleazzo Sforza, in the 
duchy of Milan. Ludovico, whose ambition was un- 
bounded, employed every means to deprive his nephew 
of his paternal inheritance. John, desirous of support 
against his imcle, espoused the daughter of Alphonso 
of Naples. Ludovico, however, was not deterred from 
pursumg his designs, and went so far as to imprison 
John, with his wife Isabella, in the castle of Favia. 
On the news of this outrage, Alphonso demanded 
redress of his father Ferdinand, who immediately ordered 
Ludovico to give the prisoners their Hbea^; and 
he, not knowiog how to act, advised Charles VIII. to 
invade Italy agreeably to the wish of the Neapolitan 
barons. 

In order to face this threatened attack, Ferdinand 
sought a reconciliation with his enemies, but his 
2 
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death, which took place January 25, 1494!, sayed 
him from being attacked; he descended to his grave 
in the seventieth year of his age, bearing with him 
the universal hatred of his subjects. He was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son, Alphonso II. 

During this time the same troubles, hatreds, and 
jealousies pervaded Ghenoa, Venice, and Perrara. 
Italy, thus parcelled out and divided by its dissensions, 
invited foreign interference instead of repelling it, and 
disregarded the repeated warnings of the misery which 
awaited her. 

About this time, Jerome Savonarola, a Dominican 
friar, predicted to the Italians the chastisements 
which the divine wrath reserved for them in punish- 
ment of their impiety and corruption. In every chief 
city he preached repentance, or a destruction similar 
to that of Jerusalem, if it were delayed or neglected ; 
he announced the Prench as the chosen instruments 
of God's vengeance, and in his prophetic language he 
exclaimed : " O Italy ! O Eome ! saith the Lord, I wiU 
deliver you into the hands of an enemy who will efface 
you from among the nations. The barbarians will 
come, hungry as lions ; and the mortality will be so 
great, that the grave-diggers will go about the streets, 
crying. Who has any dead ? then one will bring 
out a father, another a son. Eepent, O Bome! O 
Venice! O Milan!" 

QUESTIONS. 

What was the state of Italy in the middle of the fifteenth, 
century? 

What were the relations of the diflTerent states to each other ? 

By what circumstances were their enmities kept up ? 

What people then threatened Italy ? 

Who was pope at that time, and how did he act to stop the pro- 
gress of the Turks ? 

What results had the crusade ? 

Was any further effort made to engage Europe in a crusade, and 
under what pope ? 

By whom was Naples invaded ? 

Who then reigned at Naples, and what was his situation ? 

Who gained the first battle ? 
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What assistance did Ferdinand receive ? 

What was the issue of the second battle, and the conduct of 
Ferdinand after it ? 

How was Jacques Picdnino treated ? 

Who governed Florence at this time, and what was his cha- 
racter? 

What designs did his enemies form, and were they executed ? 

Had Pierre de Medicis any farther opposition ? 

State the period of his death. 

Who succeeded Pierre de Medicis ? 

Was his authority menaced ? 
, State the different circumstances of the conspiracy of the Puzzi. 

What was the fate of the conspirators ? 

In what manner did Lorenzo de Medicis disarm the king of 
Naples ? 

What was the character of Lorenzo ? 

State the conduct of Ferdinand of Naples, and its results. 

By what means did he avert the conspiracy against him ? 

By whom was Charles VIII. of France invited into Italy, and 
under what circumstances .' 

In what condition were the other states of Italy .' 

Who prophesied the divine wrath against the Italians ? 



CHAPTER III. 

FREDERICK III. EMPEROR OP GERMANY — ACQUISITIONS MADE 

BY THIS PRINCE STATE OF HUNGARY AND BOHEMIA — DEATH 

OF LADISLAUS THE POSTHUMOUS — MATTHIAS CORVIN, KING 
OF HUNGARY — ^WAR BETWEEN FREDERICK AND ALBERT- 
DEATH OF PODIEBRAD — WLADISLAUS OF POLAND ELECTED 
KING OF BOHEMIA CAPTURE OF VIENNA BY CORVIN MAXI- 
MILIAN IN THE LOW COUNTRIES — DEATH OF CORVIN — HIS 
INSTITUTIONS — WLADISLAUS, KING OF HUNGARY — MAXIMI- 
lilAN, EMPEROR OF GERMANY — HIS DISPUTES WITH FRANCE 

LIMITS SET TO HIS AUTHORITY — HIS ACQUISITIONS — STATE 

OF SWITZERLAND. 

(a.3). 1453 — 1519.) At the period of the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in 1453, Prederick III. of 
Austria occupied the imperial throne of G-ermany. This 
prince, though inattentive to the interests of the crown, 
and little jealous of his royal authority, was iodefatigable 
in his endeavours to aggrandize the house of Austria ; 
and if the diet of the empire, taking advantage of his 
weakness and iadifference, succeeded in enlarging their 
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privileges, he, on the other hand, made himself ample 
amends in important acquisitions of territoiy. Thus, 
in 1453, the ducal fief of Austria was erected into an 
archduchy, and placed on an equality with the most 
powerM kingdoms. An attempt was also made to 
seize upon the crowns of Bohemia and Hungaiy ; to 
forward this design, Frederick made prisoner the 
young king, Ladislaus the Posthumous, son of Albert 
of Austria; but, being soon forced to release his 
charge, he nevertheless retained the apostolic crown of 
St. Stephen, the distinctive emblem of royalty in 
Hungary. Ladislaus, too young himself to defend 
his rights, was placed under the guardianship of three 
regents: the count de Celley governed Austria; 
Greorge Podiebrad, Bohemia; and John Huniades 
Corvin, Himgary. The latter had scarcely been in- 
vested with his regency, when Mahomet II. appeared 
before Belgrade, in 1456. John Huniades, with 40,000 
Grerman troops, threw himself into the town, and re- 
pulsed the Turks; but he did not live to enjoy his 
victory, as he was mortally wounded. He left two 
sons, Ladislaus and Matthias Corvin. The king, 
Ladislaus the Posthumous, then gave the regency of 
Hungary to the count de Celley; but the young 
Ladislaus Corvin, being ambitious to succeed his 
father, provoked Celley to a duel, in which the latter 
fell. The king avenged this afl&x)nt to his prerogative, 
and, notwithstanding the eminent services of John 
Huniades, condemned Ladislaus to death ; and he was 
beheaded, in 1457. 

The same year, Ladislaus the Posthumous died 
without issue: and Frederick III. again unsuccess- 
fully renewed his claims to the crown. Oeorge 
Podiebrad was king of Bohemia, and Matthias Corvin, 
king of Hungary ; Frederick had but a third of the 
archduchy of Ausliia, — the two remaining thirds were 
divided between his brother Albert and his. cousin 
Sigismond; the former taking Upper Austria and 
Oarinthia, the latter the Tyrol. Albert and Frederick 
took arms against each other for their separate sharee, 
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and Gtennany was left by the emperor a prey to 
anarchy and misrule. The princes of the empire 
evinced their dissatisiGa^ition ; but, finding their remon- 
strances neglected, and being moreover emboldened 
by the weakness of Frederick, they entertained 
thoughts of deposing him. During this time !Frede- 
rick in. was besieged in Vienna by Albert, when 
Greorge Podiebrad hastened to his succour; and the 
death of Albert occurring soon afterwards, put him in 
possession of Upper Austria. He then treated with 
Matthias Corvin, who claimed the apostolic crown; 
this was given up to him, Frederick only reserving to 
himself the title of king during his life ; at the same 
time exacting a promise from Matthias that in the 
event of his death without issue, the succession should 
revert to the house of Austria. 

In 1468, Matthias Corvin turned his arms against 
the king of Bohemia, and, entering Moravia, which 
was soon subdued, he caused himself to be crowned 
king ; but death spared Podiebrad the humiliation of 
a deposition, and the Bohemians, who would not 
submit to the rule of their conqueror, elected for their 
sovereign Wladislaus, son of Casimir IV., king of 
Poland, and renewed the war with Corvin. Matthias, 
who, in consequence of a breach of faith on the part 
of Frederick III., was anxious to turn all his forces 
against the emperor, concluded the treaty of Obnutz 
with Wladislaus of Poland; by this treaty it was 
agreed that the title of king of Bohemia should be 
borne concurrently by the two princes, but that the 
kingdom, with the rights of elector, belonged to 
Wladislaus ; while Lusatia, Moravia, and Silesia were 
given up to Matthias, on condition of their reverting 
to Wladislaus if he died without children. Matthias 
captured Vienna: and Frederick dispatched his son, 
the archduke M>i.TiTni1ia.Ti ^ against the king of Hun- 
gary ; but being ill provided with troops and money, he 
very soon disengaged himself from that struggle, and 
returned into the Low Countries,, where the citizens 
of the principal towns were in continual insurrection. 
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In rianders he was even more imforfcTmate tlian in 
Grennany ; for being overcome by the inhabitants of 
Bruges, he was made prisoner, and wonld have been 
massacred in the Grande Place ; but his energy and 
address at this critical moment turned the finy 
of the populace in another direction. " Here I am, ray 
friends,*' the archduke exclaimed, "ready to live and 
die with you!'* The insurgents then attacked his 
ministers, some of whom perished on the instant, 
while others were beheaded, Maximilian himself re- 
maining prisoner. As if to make his ill fortune more 
conspicuous, it was at this period that his father pro- 
cured for him, from the diet of Frankfort, the title of 
king of the Eomans, although himself obliged to lead 
an army into the Netherlands to deliver him out of 
prison; nor would the emperor even then have suc- 
ceeded, had he not renounced the government of 
Elanders, and agreed to withdraw all the Grerman 
troops. 

In 1490, Matthias Corvin died, and with him 
Hungary lost its chief support. He had, like his 
father, defended Christianity against the infidels, and 
to the glory of his arms added that of successM legis- 
lation. An enlightened protector of the arts, he 
founded an university at Buda, together with two 
academies, a museum of antiquities, and a magnificent 
library ; watching meanwhile with imwearied soHcitude 
over the administration of justice, so that it became a 
proverb after his death, which was every where re- 
peated, "After Corvin, no more justice." He also 
framed a constitution in which judicial combats were 
prohibited; and it was made illegal to attend the 
markets armed. The custom, which had prevailed up 
to this period, of the relatives of a guilty person being 
answerable for his crime, was also abolished. 

This prince reorganized and disciplined the Hun-, 
garian army. Before his reign the land forces con- 
sisted of a hasty levy of ill equipped and disorderly 
cavalry. Corvin established a body of infantry, uni- 
formly armed and accoutred^ which was called the 
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" Black Guard ;" and with these intrepid and hardy 
soldiers the victory was generally secure. 

Afber the death of Corvin, Wladislaus reoccupied 
the three provinces ceded by the treaty of Olmutz. 
Maximilian re-entered Vienna, and again found himself 
master of Austria; but he coveted the kingdom of 
Hungary, the crown of which belonged of right to 
Wladislaus, who was, on his mother's side, grandson of 
Albert II. of Austria. For that object he waged a 
ruinous war, which was terminated in 1491 by the treaty 
of Presburg ; in virtue of which Maximilian acknow- 
ledged Wladislaus as rightful king, being himself recog- 
nized as heir in the event of the reigning monarch 
dying without issue. 

In 1493, by the death of Frederick HI., Maximilian 
became emperor. Immediately upon his accession 
he demanded in marriage Anne, daughter of Francis 
II. of Brittany, and heiress of that valuable duchy ; 
but by the address of Anne of Beaujeau, eldest daugh* 
ter of Louis XI. of France, who had the guardianship 
of the young king Charles VIII., the hand of the 
princess was given to that prince, and the valuable 
dowry of the duchy of Brittany thus became attached 
to the crown of France. The second daughter, Mar- 
garet, who had been educated at the French court, 
was sent to Maximilian ; but this double affront was 
passed over, in the first place, from a sense of weak- 
ness on the part of the emperor ; and secondly, because, 
by the treaty of SenHs, Artois and Franche Compt6 
were ceded to him with a view to ensure his neutrauty 
in the expedition which Charles VIII. projected against 
Italy. These concessions, however, failed of their ob- 
ject. Maximilian soon afterwards united himself to 
the niece of Ludovico the Moor, and that family alli- 
ance allowed him to intermeddle in the affairs of Italy, 
where his interest was naturally opposed to the as- 
cendancy of France. This circumstance explains his 
becoming a member of the famous league, formed in 
1495, against Charles VIII., and accounts also for the 
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contingent supplied to the army of the confederates, 
conquered afterwards near to Fomova. 

Nevertheless, Maxunilian received very little en- 
couragement from Grermany ; and the diet of Worms 
revised the subsidies he required of them. This as- 
sembly, which was chiefly interested in securing the 
internal tranquiUity of the empire, adopted many salu- 
tary laws ; by one of which all private wars were inter- 
dicted, under severe penalties ; while another instituted 
a supreme tribunal, charged with the prevention op 
punishment of attempts to disturb the public peace ; 
and in canying out the necessary measures to enforce 
their regulations, and set bounds to the imperial power, 
a court consisting of a jud^e and sixteen councillors 
was nominated, under the title of the Imperial Cham- 
ber. These proceedings awakened the je^ousy of the 
^n^eror, and, in opposition to the influence of the Im- 
perial Chamber, MaTimiliaTi established one invested 
with full power to sustain his privileges, and which 
was naturally in antagonism with the decrees of the 
diet. Such is the ongiu of the Aulic council, whose 
existence was conflrmed by the diet of Treves iu 1512. 

To indemnify himself lor these restrictions on his 
power, M«.ximi1ia.Ti iucreased his territory by several 
unportant acquisitions. In 1496 he united his son, 
the archduke Philip, in marriage with Jeanne, daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and heiress of the king- 
doms of Castile and Arragon. In 1497, by the death 
of his cousin Sigismond, he inherited the Tyrol and 
Carinthia, and thus reunited the whole of Austria 
under his rule. 

In 1615 the emperor had an interview with Wla- 
dislaus, king of Bohemia and Hungary, which led 
to important results for the rest of Europe. It was 
then agreed that Louis, the son of Wladislaus, should 
marry the daughter of Maximilian, and that a sistep 
of Louis should espouse Charles or Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, sons of Philip le Beau, and grandsons of Maxi- 
milian. By this double marriage the jiinction of Hun- 
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gary and Eohemia to the empire was prepared, as had 
been that of Spain and the Low Countries, by the alli- 
imce of Philip with the infanta, Jeanne la Eolle : but 
no consequences resulted from this political arrange- 
ment during the life of Maximilian, who died in 1519, 
leaying as Ma successor Charles of Austria and Luxem- 
bourg, better known under the title of Charles V. 

It is due to MaTimilian to observe that he was not 
deficient in energy or courage, and that Germany owes 
to him many valuable institutions. He much im- 
proved the manufacture of siege artillery and fire- 
arms, and instituted also the infantry of the Lansque^ 
nets, and the cavalry known as the Beitres ; he was a 
protector of science and the arts, and encouraged 
literary men by his example. The administration of 
justice also was much ameliorated, and in this reign a 
regular system of posts was first established in Q-er- 
many ; where the memory of Maximilian is still che- 
rished for abolishing the famous secret tribunal of 
Westphalia. 

In 1453 the Helvetian confederation consisted of 
eight cantons, viz.: Schwitz, TJri, TJnterwalden, Lu- 
cerne, Zurich, Glaris, Zug, and Berne. 

The Swiss, whose independence was temporarily 
threatened by the rivahy of the cantons of Schwitz 
and Zurich, united to repel the. attack of Charles 
the Bold. This prince had bought Alsace, in 1468, 
of Sigismond of Tyrol, and had given the com- 
mand of that province to the sire of Hagenbach, who 
exercised great tyranny over the inhabitants. The 
cantons preferring complaints against their ruler, which 
were not redressed, revolted, and beheaded him, in 
1474, at Brisach. Charles immediately invaded the 
coimtry, but experiencing two signal defeats at Ghan- 
son and Morat, the importance of Switzerland was in 
consequence so much increased, that her alliance was 
courted by the most powerful sovereigns of Europe. 
Some years later, the Swiss, being farther strengthened 
by the accession to their league of Soleure and Fri- 
bourg, ccmsidered themselves strong enough to re- 
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nounce tlie homage they had hitherto paid to the 
emperor. Maximfiian now declared war agaiost them ; 
but, beiDg repulsed in several engagements, he ac- 
knowledged their independence, and exempted them 
from all future tribute. Shortly after this treaty the 
three cantons of Appenzel, Easle, and Schaffhausen 
joined the confederation. 

The advancement of the country was somewhat 
retarded by the profit made by the inhabitants letting 
themselves out for hire as mercenary soldiers, or " con- 
dottieri," and thus withdrawing themselves from their 
country. In this character they acted an important 
part in the Italian wars, where they served under the 
enemies of France ; in 1514 they gained the battle of 
Novaro, but were atfterwards conquered, at Marignano, 
by Francis I. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who occupied the imperial throne of Germany in 1463 ? 

What was the character of that prince ? 

In what year was the ducal fief of Austria erected into an arch- 
duchy ? 

What crown did Frederick seek, and with what success ? 

To whom was the guardianship of Ladislaus entrusted ? 

Did Huniades long enjoy the regency of Hungary ? 

To whom was it given ? 

Was that arrangement entered into hy Ladislaus ? 

How did he act in consequence, and what was his fisite ? 

Was Frederick more successful in his pretensions after the death 
of Ladislaus the Posthumous ? 
. Who were the kings of Hungary and Bohemia ? 

How was Austria divided ? 

What resulted from this partition ? 

How did the war end ? 

What prince did Matthias Corvin attack in 1468 ? 

How did Podiebrad resist him ? 

To whom was the crown of Bohemia given after the death of 
Podiebrad ? 

Name the treaty concluded between Corvin and Wladislaus. 

What dty did Matthias take possession of? 

How did Frederick defend himself? 

Could Maximilian continue the war ? 

What were the dangers which he encountered in Flanders, and 
how did he escape them ? 

In what year did the death of Corvin take place ? 
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Mention his reforms in Hungary, and the institutions he 
founded. 

Who succeeded Corvin, and by whom was the crown disputed ? 

In what way did the struggle end ? 

Who was the successor of Frederick III. ? 

Whom did Maximilian demand in marriage ? 

By what circumstances was he involved in the affairs of Italy ? 

How did Germany regard that interference ? 

What restrictions were imposed on his power, and by what 
measures did he combat them ? 

What present and future acquisitions did he make to his terri- 
tory ? 

Who was the successor of Maximilian, and in what year did his 
death happen ? 

What institutions were founded by Maximilian ? 

Of how many cantons did the Helvetic confederation consist in 
1463 ? 

At what period, and from what motive, did they revolt ? 

What battles did they gain, and against whom ? 

What other cantons joined the first league ? 

Name the wars in which the Swiss rendered important services. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HENRT VI. — COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR OP THE TWO ROSES 

— RICHARD OF YORK — BATTLE OF ST. ALBANS BATTLE OF 

WAKEFIELD — EDWARD, EARL OF MARCH, CROWNED UNDER 
THE TITLE OF EDWARD IV. — HIS CRUELTIES— THE ftUEEN 
MARGARET— EARL OF WARWICK — RETURN OF EDWARD TO 
ENGLAND — DEFEAT AND DEATH OF WARWICK— MURDER OF 

THE TOUNG PRINCE OF WALES (QUARRELS OF GLOUCESTER 

AND CLARENCE — DEATH OF CLARENCE — DEATH OF EDWARD 
IV. 

(a.d. 1451—1483.) DuEiNG the second half of the 
fifteenth century, England, scarcely recovered fix>m 
the long struggle in which she had been engaged 
with Prance, was distracted by a civil war, in which 
numbers of the nobility perished. 

The reign of Henry VI., who, during the period 
of thirty years that he had filled the throne, had suc- 
cessively lost the conquests made by his father, was 
now further disturbed by the two factions of York and 
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Lancaster, who^e pretensions to the crown of England 
broke out in the celebrated contest, known in history 
as the war of the Two Eoses. The primary cause of 
this war was the rivalrj of the two funilies, each ad- 
vancing an equal claim to the throne ; and the name 
originated in the distinguishing emblem chosen by 
each, the house of York assuming a white rose, the 
Lancastrians a red. 

The partisans of the house of York principally con- 
sisted of the inhabitants of the southern counties and 
the powerful family of Nevil, earls of Warwick, toge- 
ther with a considerable portion of the nobility ; those 
of Lancaster reckoned more upon the support of the 
northern parts of the kingdom, which had hitherto 
shown an indisposition to change. 

TJpon the death of the duke of Gloucester, who was 
much beloved, and generally called the good duke 
Humphrey, Eichard, duke of York, and cousin of the 
king, profiting by the excitement of the public mind 
caused by that death, which was supposed by many to 
have been unfairly hastened, thought the moment 
favourable for raising the standard of revolt ; and the 
first efforts of the malcontents were directed against 
the queen and the duke of Suffolk, who enjoyed her 
entire confidence. The latter nobleman withdrew, and 
embarked for France ; pursued by a vessel of war, he 
was overtaken and made prisoner, and after suffering 
every sort of insult, he was subjected to a mock trial, 
and condemned to death, — a sentence which was ex- 
ecuted under circumstances of great barbarity. TTis 
body is said to have been cast on the shore near Dover, 
where it was exposed till his widow obtained permis- 
sion firom the king for its interment. 

The queen Margaret, who was now convinced of the 
real intentions of the duke of York, thought of secur- 
ing her tranquillity by sending the chief of the party to 
a distance, and Eich£u*d was accordingly dispatched to 
Lreland ; but there, wholly given up to plans of ven- 
geance, he plotted &esh schemes of violence against 
the queen. 
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The £brst who openly took up arms was one Jack 
Cade, a man of doubtful origm, who raised a body 
of 20,000 men in Kent, and encamped at Black- 
heath. The court fled, and afber a trifling check. Cade 
entered London, where he caused the royal chamber- 
lain, lord Saye, to be beheaded. The want of dis- 
cipline amongst his followers eflected his ruin. To 
escape from their extortion and pillage, the citizens 
took up arms, and after a sharp conflict the insurgents 
dispersed. A reward of a thousand marks was offered 
for Cade's head, and seyeral of his accomplices perished 
on the scaflbld, where they confessed having been 
instigated to revolt by the emissaries of the duke of 
York. 

That nobleman now set seriously to the furtherance 
of his schemes ; encouraged by a malady with which 
Henry was attacked, and which considerably impaired 
his faculties, he procured for himself the title of Lord 
Protector, and commenced exercising the royal autho- 
rity; but the king soon afber recovering his reason,, and 
yielding to the entreaties of the queen, disgraced 
Hichard. It was then that the war broke out. The 
first battle between the partisans of York and Lan* 
caster took place near St. Albans, in 1455, in which 
Henry YI. was made prisoner, and Eichard became 
once more protector. Margaret of Anjou renewed 
the war, and the two parties found themselves again 
on the battle-fleld. Eichard was at first defeated, but 
in a second combat, near Northampton, he was more 
successful ; in this encounter a great number of the 
nobiHty fell, and upwards of three hundred knights 
were either slain during the contest, or massacred in 
cold blood by the conquerors. The king was on this 
occasion made prisoner a second time, and Margaret, 
fleeing with her son, sought refuge first in Wales, and 
afterwards in Scotland. 

Eichard now caused himself to be declared presump- 
tive heir to the crown, which he allowed Henry osten- 
sibly to wear imder his guardianship. The king, a 
prisoner, had no means of resistance ; but queen Mar- 
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garet, whose courage was imsliaken, would not sub- 
scribe to an act which compromised the rights of her 
son, and having raised an army of 20,000 men, she 
offered battle to Richard at Wakefield, in December, 

1460. Eichard was defeated and slain : 2000 soldiers 
and the greater part of the principal leaders perished 
by his side. The earl of Rutland, second son of the 
duke of York, a boy of scarcely twelve years of age, 
was stopped on Wakefield bridge by lord Clifford, 
who asked his name ; the unfortunate child, who had 
been horror-stricken at his father's death and the 
scenes of carnage he had witnessed, fell on his knees, 
unable to speak : and the tutor who accompanied him, 
not apprehending danger, owned him to be the son of 
the duke. " Thy fiither slew mine, and so will I slay 
thee, and all thy kin," replied Clifford, as he struck his 
dagger into the body of the unfortunate suppliant, 
leaving the tutor to carry him to his mother. 

Such were the horrors consequent upon the civil 
war. Scaffolds were erected on the field of battle, and 
the vanquished, who escaped the sword, fell by the 
hands of the executioner. Margaret, in derision, 
ordered the head of Richard to be encircled with a 
paper crown, and placed on the walls of the city of 
York. She then advanced upon London, and gained a 
second victory at St. Albans over the earl of War- 
wick. Imprudently dividing her forces after this suc- 
cess, her lieutenant, the earl of Pembroke, was beaten 
at Mortimer Cross, in Herefordshire, by Edward, eldest 
son of the late duke of York, who immediately marched 
upon the capital, and compelled Margaret to retreat 
towards the north, he himself entering London amidst 
the acclamations of the populace ; and on March 3, 

1461, he was proclaimed king in St. John's fields with 
great rejoicing, under the title of Edward IV. 

This first step accomplished, he repaired to West-, 
minster, where the bishops, peers, and magistrates 
were assembled ; and upon representing to them his 
rights to the crown, he was interrupted by repeated 
cries of " Long live king Edward !" Heralds then an- 
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nounced his election in all parts of the city, and at the 
same time proclaimed the deposition of Henry YI. 

Thus terminated the unhappy reign of a prince who 
had been hailed in his cradle as king of England and 
France. Mild, humane, and religious, he would have 
been considered a model in private life ; as a king, 
Heniy was the puppet of the ambitious and unprin- 
cipled persons who siurounded him, and who abused 
his weakness to advance their own selfish interests. 

Margaret, who still found in the north an inexhaus- 
tible source of adherents, again raised an army, consist- 
ing of 60,000 men, with which she advanced to meet 
Edward. An obstinate engagement took place at 
Towton, in which the Lancastrians were entirely de- 
feated ; and as orders had been issued that no quarter 
should be given, nearly half the army was slain, toge- 
ther with many of the principal nobles. The following 
day Edward entered York, where, in cold blood, the 
execution of several prisoners was ordered, and their 
heads were placed on the same waUs where those of 
his father and brother had been exposed. Margaret 
herself sought an asylum in Scotland. 

Afber this, Edward returned to London, and obtained 
from parliament the confirmation of his election in 
St. John's fields. Henry lY. and his descendants were 
at the same time declared usurpers, and the Lancas- 
trian party proscribed; while the representatives of 
some of the most illustrious families were proclaimed 
traitors, and condemned to suffer death. 

Qreat as were these reverses, the resolution of 
queen Margaret was still equal to sustain them, and 
she would not abandon her cause. In aU quarters she 
implored vengeance for her husband and protection 
for her son; she even crossed over to France, and 
entreated the support of Louis XI., from whom she 
obtained a subsidy of 20,000 gold crowns, on condition 
of surrendering Calais ; and upon this, raising a small 
army, she returned to England. The troops of Edward 
were again successftd, and as all hope vanished with 
this defeat, the queen fled, together with her son, the 
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young prince of Wales. In trayersing a forest they 
were seized and robbed by a party of bandits ; while 
they were disputing over their booty the queen con- 
trived to steal away with the prince, and plunged into 
the thickest part of the wood ; there, attempting to find 
her way, she encoimtered a single robber, and aJl escape 
being hopeless, she boldly went up to him and said, 
" My friend, I trust to your care the son of your king." 
Touched by this act of confidence, the man accepted 
the charge, and conducted her safely to her friends. 
She then crossed to France, and, with an escort given 
her by the duke of Charolais, son of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, she reached her father's states, where she re- 
mained, anxiously watching the course of events. 

The spirit of the Lancastrians was not yet broken ; 
and Henry, who had been protected by one of his fol- 
lowers, was once more put at the head of such forces 
as they could raise : but he was defeated at Hexham ; 
the scaffold was suppHed with ftirther victims; and 
Henry being made prisoner, was, after suffering gross 
indignities, committed to the Tower. 

Although the cause of Edward triumphed, it was 
not secure against intestine discord. Tmi9 prince had 
fallen in love with the widow of sir John Grey of 
Qroby, who fell in the second battle of St. Albans, on 
the side of the Lancastrians. On his raising that lady 
to the dignity of queen, the nobles and others, who 
had so devotedly aided the cause of the white rose, 
were replaced by the relatives and connexions of the 
new queen, and great offence was thus given to a 
powerful fection, at the head of which was the earl of 
Warwick. After gaining over the duke of Clarence, 
and reconciling himself with queen Margaret, War- 
wick, who had visited France for that purpose, dis- 
embarked at Dartmouth, and, proclaiming king Henry, 
raised a considerable army under his standard. Ed- 
ward, who, in frill security, was immersed in the plea- 
sures of his court, was only roused on hearing of 
60,000 men being under the walls of Nottingham. 
After an ineffectiial attempt to raise and sustain suf- 
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ficieoat forces to repel so actiye an antagonist, on the 
defection of a part of his army, he embarked at Lynn, 
and sailed for the coast of Holland : meanwhile, War- 
wick marched upon London, released Heniy VI. from 
hifl prison, and replaced him on the throne. 

On hearing of these events Margaret qiiitted her 
father's states, but deriyed no advantage n*om War- 
wick's success. Edward returned to England with the 
succours which had been furnished hnn by Charles 
the Bold, and in order the better to doak his designs, 
he gave up the royal arms, and retained only the 
ostrich feathers, the crest of the prince of Wales; 
openly declaring that he had no intention of rekindling 
tne war or reclaiming his rights to the crown, and that 
he had only come over to take possession of his patri- 
mony as duke of York. He even went further than 
this, and instructed his followers to shout, " Long live 
king Henry !" 

Clarence, who felt aggrieved, and repented of the 
aid he had given to the Lancastrians, secretly pro- 
miBod his support to Edward, who now, finding himself 
strong enough, made no scruple of avowing his real 
designs. Warwick immediately marched to attack 
him, and learning that Margaret had landed on the 
English coast, he hastened the battle in the hope of 
securing all the credit of a victory to himself; but in 
the meanwhile Clarence passed over to the side of the 
Yorkists with 12,000 men. Warwick was himself 
slain, and his army totally routed, in an engagement 
which took place near London, April 14, 1471, and 
which is known as the battle of Bamet. 

The same day, Margaret, who had disembarked at 
Weymouth, being attacked at Tewkesbury before she 
had time to coUect her forces, was made prisoner with 
her son. The young prince, on being brought before 
Edward, who demanded of him the reason of his return 
to England, answered, "I am come to recover my 
father's kingdom, and to avenge his wrongs and mine." 
On receiviug this imdaunted reply, Edward struck him 
on the &/ce with his iron gauntlet; while Clarence and 
d2 
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Gloucester dispatched him with their swords. Mar- 
garet was conducted to the Tower, where Henry VI. 
was still imprisoned; this unfortunate prmce diied a 
few days afterwards, and his death was supposed to 
have been hastened by Gloucester. 

After the death of Henry and the young prince of 
Wales, Edward conferred the latter title on his eldest 
son, who, in a council of prelates and barons, was ac- 
knowledged presumptive heir to the throne. 

Secure now in the undisturbed possession of the 
crown, Edward entirely abandoned himself to pleasure, 
although the dissensions of Clarence and Gloucester 
caused him much disquiet; both these princes dis- 
puting the immense possessions of "Warwick, whose 
widow still survived. The king divided the property 
between them, but this only effected a feigned recon- 
ciliation; and.on returmng to England, after an use- 
less expedition into France, (which was terminated by 
the treaty of Hcquigny, so favoimble to Louis XI.,) 
he. found their quarrel more embittered than ever. 
Clarence withdrew from court, and as it was asserted 
that he entertained designs against the royal autho- 
rity, he was tried before the parliament, and found 
guilty of treason ; he was then committed to the Tower, 
where, a few days after, he was foimd dead, suffocated, 
as it is said, in a butt of malmsey. 

Incensed at the rupture of the engagement with 
the king of Erance, by which Louis XI. had promised 
his son, the dauphiri, in marriage to Elizabeth of York, 
Edward turned his thoughts to a war with that country, 
but beiDg seized with a fatal disease, he died April 6, 
1483, in the forty-second year of his age. It has been 
thought that the death of Edward was hastened by 
poison, at the instance of Gloucester, who, since the 
condemnation of Clarence, had no other competitors 
for the throne but the two children of the late king. 

QUESTIONS. 

What dvU war broke out in the reign of Henry VI. ? 
What was the cause of the war ? 
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What name was given to this war, and from what cause ? 

Who were the chief malcontents ? 

What was the result of the attempt of Jack Cade ? 

Name the place where the first battle took place between the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. 

Did queen Margaret gain a victory over Richard ? 

What was the fate of Richard's second son ? 

Which party conquered at Mortimer Cross ? 

Under what title was the earl of March proclaimed king ? 

What conduct did he observe to the Lancastrians ? 

Name the source from which Margaret obtained assistance. 

Was she more fortunate ? 

What occurred to her in the forest ? 

Where did she retire ? 

What was the cause of the discontent of the nobility against 
Edward, and how did he act ? 

Did Henry again obtain the crown ? 

From whom did Edward obtain succour, and what conduct did 
he adopt on his return to England ? 

Who promised support to Edward, and what was the result of 
the battle of Bamet ? 

What was tlie &te of Margaret and her son ? 

How did Edward treat the prince of Wales ? 

Did Henry long survive these disasters ? 

What designs were attributed to Gloucester ? 

What caused the quarrel between Gloucester and Clarence ? 

What was the fate of Clarence? 

Name the time of the king's death. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHILDREN OP EDWARD IV. — AMBITION OP GLOUCESTER — HIS 
DISSIMULATION AND CRUELTY — JANE SHORE— GLOUCESTER 
CHOSEN KINO — MURDER OF THE TWO PRINCES — HENRY OF 
RICHMOND — HIS EARLY REVERSES — BATTLE OP BOSWORTH 

FIELD ^DEATH OF RICHARD— END OP THE WAR OP THE TWO 

ROSES — ^PRETENDERS TO THE THRONE — PERKIN WARBECK — 
CHARACTER OP HENRY VII. — SITUATION OF SCOTLAND — THE 
STUARTS BATTLE OF PLODDEN. 

(a.d. 1483—1509.) Of the two children left by the 
late king, the eldest, the prince of Wales, then in his 
thirteenth year, succeeded to the throne, but on ac-, 
count of his youth was unable to assume the govern^ 
ment ; the youngest son was Eichard, duke of York. 
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On the death of Edward IV., the prince of Wales 
was residing at Ludlow castle with his maternal 
uncle, lord Eivers, who, acting on the orders of the 
queen mother, raised a smaU force, and set out with 
the young king towards London. On their road, 
Gloucester, who had quitted the army in Scotland, 
joined the escort with his partisans, and after lavishing 
on Eivers at their first meeting every testimony of 
Mendship, caused him to be arrested on the follow- 
ing day, while he himself conducted Edward V. to 
Northampton. 

The queen was much alarmed at this proceeding, 
and as the character of Gloucester by no means re- 
assured her, she took sanctuary at Westminster, with 
the duke of York and her other children. Grloucester 
now returned to London, where he was chosen pro- 
tector; and the king was sent to the Tower, under the 
pretext of preparing, according to ancient custom, fop 
the ceremony of coronation, which, after being fixed 
for May 4, was postponed to June 22, this delay 
being necessary for Gloucester's ulterior purposes. 
In order to obtain 'the person of the duke of York, 
he was obliged to employ artifice, as the council re- 
used to sanction his avowed intention of violating the 
sanctuary of the abbey ; Gloucester accordingly per- 
suaded the archbishops of Canterbury and York to 
obtain the queen's consent to give up her son, he 
being required (as was represented to her) to form part 
of the approaching ceremonial. After a lengthened 
refiisal the queen yielded to their request, but on 
giving up her child she seemed to foresee his fate, and, 
bading him with caresses, bade him a final adieu. 
The innocent victim passed from the hands of the 
prelates to the Tower, where he rejoined his brother, 
both of them unconscious of their approaching lot. 

The measures of the protector being now in some 

degree assured, he took his seat at a council, held in 

the Tower, and accusing Jane Shore, a mistress of the 

^'**-*^ king, with other of her accomplices, of endea- 

ing to compass his death, he uncovered his arm, 
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which had been withered from his youth, and declared 
that it had been brought to that state by their 
sorceries. Lord Hastings making a remark expressive 
of doubt, was accused of treason, and (a preconcerted 
signal being given) led out and beheaded on a piece of 
timber in the chapel green ; Rivers and others shared 
the same fate at Fontefract, while Jane Shore suffered 
penance, and, stripped to her kirtle, with her feet bare, 
was condemned to walk through the streets to St. 
Paul's, preceded by a crucifix, and carrying a lighted 
taper. 

No one could now have any doubt as to the real 
designs of Grloucester. The principal partisans of his 
brother were either executed or imprisoned, and in his 
career he recoiled at no species of enormity or crime. 
He began by questioning the legitimacy of Edward's 
marriage with Elizabeth, thus attacking their children's 
right of succession. He then agreed with Bucking- 
ham, who was entirely in his interest, that the lord 
mayor should convene a meeting of the principal 
citizens, and that, after pronouncing an eulogium on 
his virtues, which was to be cheered by a few of his 
adherents, an offer of the crown should be made him. 
This was accordingly done, and on Buckingham ap- 
pearing before the protector with the result of the 
deliberation, Richard affected surprise, but ultimately 
consented to obey the popular voice. 

Scarcely had he aclneved this new dignity than he 
sent an order to the governor of the Tower for the 
murder of the two young princes ; but to this horrible 
mandate the governor returned a firm refiisal. Richard 
then arranged with sir James Tyrrel to receive the 
keys of the Tower for one night: this the governor, 
Brackenbury, could not refuse; and while Tyrrel 
watched on the outside, three mffians entered and 
smothered the sleeping children, burying them after- 
wards at the foot of the stairs. 

The formality of a coronation was now added, to 
confirm his power; but his throne already tottered. 
Buckingham, either dissatisfied with the reward of his 
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labours, or actuated by other motives, which it may- 
be difficult to explain, determined upon an attempt to 
subvert the authorily of the usurper; and it was 
agreed with others who entered into his views, that 
the crown should be offered to Henry Tudor, earl of 
Eichmond, grandson of sir Owen Tudor, who was 
killed at Mortimer Cross, and head of the Lancastrian 
party; on condition of his espousing Elizabeth of 
York, heiress of that house, and thus uniting their 
rival claims. To this the queen consented; and 
messengers were accordingly sent to Heniy, who had 
retired to Brittany. 

Buckingham, however, impatient for the success of 
his scheme, and apprehending Eichard's knowledge of 
the plot, acted too precipitately, and while raising 
levies in Wales, he was betrayed, given up to the king, 
and beheaded. Henry had by this time embarked at 
St. Malo, with an army of 5000 men ; but his fleet 
encountering a severe tempest, he arrived too late to 
assist the confederates, and having no fiirther re- 
sources he returned to Brittany. At length Hemy 
obtained permission from the king of France to raise 
a body of troops, and with these he effected a landing 
at Mlford Haven, in Wales. Though the numbers 
were but few who joined his standard, he received such 
private assurances of support as induced him to push 
forward. At Bosworth, in Leicestershire, he found 
himself in presence of the army of Richard, and a 
battle was inevitable ; at the commencement of the 
action lord Stanley passed over to the side of Eich- 
mond with a strong detachment, and on others waver- 
ing, Eichard dashed into the thickest of the fight, 
shouting "Treason! treason!*' and seeking every where 
for Henry. After slaying the standard-bearer, sir 
William Brandon, he was himself unhorsed and killed. 
Lord Stanley, tearing the crown from his head, placed 
it on the brows of Henry, who was saluted with the 
title of king. 

The death of Eichard extinguished the line of the 
Plantagenets and the strife of the two parties, whose 
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sanguinary struggles had cost the country some of its 
noblest blood both on the field and the scaffold, and 
much more in proportion than that of the commonalty, 
whose feelings were but little interested in the 
contest. 

Henry, earl of Eichmond, chief of the line of 
Tudor, was proclaimed king under the title of Henry 
VII., and crowned in London, October 30, 1485. By 
his marriage with the princess Elizabeth, the rights of 
the two houses of York and Lancaster became united ; 
and the act of parliament which confirmed the crown 
to his family was sanctioned by pope Innocent VIII. 

Notwithstanding these securities, up to the end of 
the fifteenth century England was disturbed with the 
rival pretensions of different claimants; the first of 
whom was lord Level, who took up arms in Worcester- 
shire, and raised about 4000 men ; but finding that the 
king was apprised of his designs, he aUowed his 
followers to disband themselves, while he himself 
escaped to Elanders, and, it was said, joined Margaret 
of York, sister of Edward IV., and dowager duchess 
of Burgundy. 

After Level came Lambert Simnel, who passed 
for the son of Clarence; he repaired to Ireland, 
(where the house of York had many partisans,) and 
was crowned at Dublin as Edward VI. Henry 
tried to undeceive the English by producing the real 
earl of Warwick, whom Simnel personated ; but the 
latter, finding himself at the head of 2000 men, in- 
vaded England, where he was conquered and made 
prisoner. Henry spared his life on account of his 
youth, and employed him as a turnspit in the royal 
kitchen, from whence he was afterwards raised to the 
more dignified office of falconer. 

A more obstinate rival next sprung up in the person 
of Perkin Warbeck, who was given out by the duchess 
dowager of Burgimdy to be Eichard, duke of York, 
younger brother of Edward V., and who, it was affirmed, 
had escaped from the Tower at the assassination of the 
latter ; he bore, it was said, some resemblance to the 
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young prince whom he personated, and Mai^aret of 
York acknowledged Mm as her nephew, calling him 
the White Eose of England. By her advice, Perkiii 
made a descent on the comity of Kent, but soon re- 
turned unsuccess^ ; a second attempt on the coast of 
Ireland was not more fortunate ; at length he landed 
in Cornwall with nearly 7000 men, and took the title 
of Eichard lY. At the approach of Henry, he sur- 
rendered on condition of his life being spared, not 
daring to risk an engagement; he was then sent to 
prison, from whence he escaped, but was retaken and 
confined in the Tower; and he was afterwards compelled 
publicly to confess himself the son of a converted Jew 
of Toumay, who had resided a considerable time in 
England, during the reign of Eichard III. His 
political career was now ended; but he was not to 
remaiQ in obscurity. While in prison he plotted an 
escape with the young earl of Warwick ; on the dis- 
covery of which, Henry ordered him to be put to 
death, after his having signed the declaration he had 
previously made; the son of the duke of Ckrenoe 
also shared his fate. This execution cut off the last 
of the Plantagenets, and the title to the crown was no 
further disturbed. 

With a view to the still greater consolidation of his 
throne, in 1501, Henry affianced his eldest son, 
Arthur, prince of Wales, to Catherine, infanta of 
Arragon and Castile, and second daughter of Eerdi- 
nand the Catholic; but Arthur dying shortly after^ 
wards, the hand of the princess was transferred to his 
second son, Henry, presumptive heir to the crown. 
This marriage, which was highly repugnant to the 
young prince, was in the end productive of serious 
troubles in England. The king also formed an alli- 
ance with James IV. of Scotland, by giving him his 
eldest daughter, Margaret, in marriage ; and thus, by 
joining the interests of the house of Stuart with those 
of the English crown, eventually brought about the 
union of the two kingdoms. 

In character, Henry was inclined to peace, and 
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maintained it by his firmness and yigflance ; lie was a 
promoter of commerce, and friendly to the interests of 
navigation ; but his weak point was an economy which 
degenerated into avarice, and induced him to commit 
many acts of oppression. Towards the end of his 
life, it would appear that he in some degree repented 
his exactions; and he had set apart a large sum to 
he distributed in charity and restitutions, when he 
died, April 22, 1509, and his son and successor, 
Heniy VIII., took possession of the treasure his 
&ther had so greedily amassed. 

(a.d. 1424 — 1513.) Whilst England was a prey 
to such violent commotions, Scotland was not free 
from troubles, resulting from the excessive power 
of the barons, who were unceasingly at war with 
each other, and sometimes with their king, who 
enjoyed but a precarious revenue, and no regular 
army. It is not therefore surprising that the sove- 
reign authorily should have been uncertain, and 
the laws but little respected, where the barbarous 
custom was in force of perpetuating private feuds 
frt)m generation to generation. In the centre of the 
kingdom, and in the Lowlands, where the king had his 
residence, these divisions desolated the country ; but in 
the Highlands, anarchy was complete. The High- 
landers were distinguished from the rest of the nation 
by a more haughty and untameable character, as well 
as by a peculiar language, manner, and costume ; they 
were also divided into tribes or clans, each named 
after its chief, as the clan M'Qregor, M'Donald, and 
many others; these hardy mountaineers were fr^ 
quently at war amongst themselves, but incessantly in 
open hostility with the inhabitants of the Lowlands, 
whom they considered a degenerate race, as . de- 
scended from the Saxons. 

The Stuarts endeavoured to repress such general 
disorder ; but the ambition of the powerM family of 
Douglas, the discords of the reigning family, and the 
consequences resulting from six minorities of the 
crown, perpetuated the deplorable state of the kingdom. 
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At the death of Sobert Stuart, in 1406, bis son and 
successor, James I., was a prisoner in England, but 
being liberated on the demise of Henry V., he re- 
turned to Scotland, and succeeded in recovering the 
prerogatives which had been abandoned; when his 
suddeti and violent, death put an end to the reforms he 
had begun. His son, James II., was only eight years 
old when the throne became vacant, and Crichton, the 
chancellor, governed during his minority. This minis- 
ter, like* James I., sought to depress the nobility, and 
setting aside all form of law, he endeavoured to 
achieve his end by violence and outrage, as abo to 
instil the same principles in the mind of his royal 
pupil. As one instance of his disregard of forms, his 
execution of two of the Douglas family without any 
kind of legal process, after ensnaring them into his 
power, may be cited. The chancellor now became 
more odious and tyrannical, when James himself as- 
sumed the reins of government. One of his first acts 
was to make some atonement to the Douglas family, 
by appointing its chief lieutenant-general of the kiog- 
dom ; but his ambition alarmed his sovereign, and he 
was displaced. Not long after this, Douglas took up 
arms, summoned his partisans, and, having raised a 
numerous party on his side, repaired to Stirling to 
seek an audience of the king. He was there killed 
by the blow of a dagger, dealt, as it is asserted, by the 
hand of James himself. 

This prince, taking advantage of the state of con- 
fusion in which England was involved by the war of 
the Two Eoses, recaptured the towns of Berwick and 
Eoxburgh. He penshed ia 1460 at the siege of the 
latter. 

Without the talents or discretion of his father and 
grandfather, James III. so far followed in their steps 
as to endeavour by every means to decrease the power 
of the nobles ; but no one could more offend the pre- 
judices of his people. 

Shut up in a strong castle, averse to the military 
'^-^Tcises which were the dehghts of his nobility, and 
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surrouiided by English advisers, lie decided upon peace 
or war according to the prevailing caprice of those 
about him ; but such a state of things could not long 
endure, and the general disgust very soon manifested 
itself in open revolt, which led to the defeat and death 
of James III., and the accession of the chief of the 
insurrection, the duke of Eothsay, his eldest son, 
under the title of James IV. The new king succeeded 
in extinguishing the ancient enmity between the 
nobles and the crown, and by his engaging, manners 
and chivalrous bearing attached them to his person, as 
was evidenced by the readiness and devotion exhibited 
by them in the war with Henry YIII. ; aU these 
flocked to his standard, and on their sovereign's death, 
which took place at the battle of Flodden, his body 
was surroimded by a mass of attendants, proud to 
share the fate of their king. His son and successor, 
James V., was an infant of a year old, a.d. 1513. 

QUESTIONS. 

Which were Hie two sons of Edward ? 

Where was the eldest ? 

How did the duke of Gloucester act } 

Where did the queen seek refuge ? 

In what way did Gloucester obtain possession of the duke of 
York? 

Who were Gloucester's first victims ? 

What accusation was preferred against Jane Shore ? 

How was lord Hastings treated ? 

What was the fate of Jane Shore ? 

In what way did Gloucester exclude his nephews from the 
throne? 

Who assisted him ? 

Under what title was Gloucester prodaimed king ? 

What was the fate of Edward's children ? 

Who contested the throne with Richard ? 

What was the result of Richmond's first attempt ? 

What victory did he gain afterwards ? 

What was Richard's fate ? 

Which dynasty ceased with him, and which arose with Rich- 
mond ? 

Under what title did he assume the crown ? 

Who was the first pretender ? what was his success ? 

Was Lambert Simnel more fortunate ? 
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How was he treated ? 

Who was the next claimant, and by whom was he acknowledged ? 

State his several attempts, and their result. 

With whom was he confined ? 

How did Henry treat him ? 

WTiat was the fate of the young earl of Warwick ? 

What alliances did the king form in his family ? 

Give the character of Henry VII. 

To whom did the crown descend ? 

State the condition of Scotland at this period. 

Where was James I. prisoner ? 

Who governed Scotland during the minority of James II. ? 

How was the house of Douglas treated ? 

State the character of James III. 

Did his subjects rebel ? 

How did the king perish ? 

Who was then proclaimed king ? 

Recount the character of James IV. 

Where was he slain ? 

Who was his successor ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE 77EB&ITORIAL DIVISION OP SPAIN — CHARACTER OF THE 
MOORS AND SPANIARDS — JOHN II. AND DON CARLOS — CIVIL 
WAR IN NAVARRE— DEATH AND WILL OP DON CARLOS — SUB- 
MISSION OF CATALONIA — HENRY IV. OF CASTILE — HIS DE- 
POSITION—ISABELLA HIS DAUGHTER— DEATH OF HENRY IV. 
— CIVIL WAR — UNION OF ARRAGON AND CASTILE — WAR WITH 

THE MOORS— CAPTURE OP GRENADA— THE INQUISITION 

EXPULSION OF THE JEWS — DEATH OF ISABELLA CARDINAL 

XIMENES — CONQUEST OF ORAN — DEATH OF FERDINAND — CON- 
QUEST OF NAVARRE. 

(A.D. 1453—1516.) In the middle of the fifteenth 
century Spain was divided into the three Christian 
kingdoms of Navarre, Arragon, and Castile, and the 
Mussulman kingdom of Qrenada, the remains of the 
ancient government of the Arabs, which had alone 
survived at the dismemberment of the Caliphate of 
Cordova. The two races of Christian and Mussulman 
were separated by the greatest of all differences, that 
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of religion. Erom the thirteenth century, the Chris- 
tians having the upper hand, and nothing remaining 
to the Moors but the south-east of the kingdom, 
bounded by the sea, it followed, as a matter of course, 
that on being attacked in their only refiige, and having 
no means of retreat, they must either mingle with their 
conquerors or quit the country. By habit and cha- 
racter the Moors were averse to war, and, grown 
effeminate by luxury and pleasure, their energies were 
principally directed to commercial pursuits; while 
their antagonists, the Spaniards, abandoned trade and 
the arts to the Jews, and giving themselves up to war, 
acknowledged no other cSstinction than the sword, 
their highest title being that of Hidalgo; Castilian 
pride and Arragonese independence having passed into 
a proverb. The nobles, masters of the soil, retained 
all their power, and were formidable even to their 
kings ; and the disorders of Castile and Navarre are 
proof enough of their influence. 

Although John II. had governed Navarre since 
1441, he had not assumed the title of king, his power 
being derived from his wife, Blanche d'Evreux, heiress 
of the kingdom. At the death of this princess, the 
throne reverted to her son, Don Carlos, prince of 
Viane, who showed no disposition to deprive his father 
of his authority, or quit his own principality. Up to 
the age of thirty, Don Carlos had asserted no claim to 
the crown ; when Jeanne Henriquez, his step-mother, 
desirous of securing the succession to her son Perdi- 
nand the Catholic, roused him to reclaim his rights, 
to which he was also urged by the nobles of Navarre. 
Two parties were then formed, the Beaumonts and 
the (xrammonts, who, under the sanction of the two 
prindes, gratified their private enmities. The Beau- 
monts espoused the cause of Don Carlos, the Grram- 
monts that of John 11. 

Don Carlos now took up arms, assisted by the king 
of Castile, and offered battle to his father, who con- 
quered and made him prisoner ; but the murmurs of 
the people procured his release in 1453. Jeanne 
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Henriquez, whom nothing but his death could satisfy, 
obliged him again to have recourse to arms, but with 
no better success ; he then repaired first to the court 
of Charles VII., king of France, from whom he could 
procure no succour, and afterwards to his uncle, 
Alphonso the Magnanimous, king of Arragon. In 
the mean time, John II. convoked the states of 
Navarre, pronounced the forfeiture of his son's title, 
and justified his own usurpation. The Beaumonts 
denounced these acts, and on their side protested 
against them, decreeing the title of king to the absent 
and disinherited prince. 

Notwithstanding the exertions in his favour, Don 
Carlos, wearied with so unnatural a contest, solicited 
a reconciliation with his father, who being now master 
of the whole of Arragon, replied to his son by desiring 
to see him. Unfortunately for his security, Don 
Carlos consented ; when he was immediately cast into 
prison, and falsely accused of conspiring againat 
Johnll. 

This persecution increased the number of his ad- 
herents; the kingdoms of Catalonia, Arragon, and 
Navarre, warmly demanded his liberty, and the king, 
terrified at such an unanimous demonstration, relaxed 
in the detestable procedure against his son ; still he 
would not give him up, but removed him from one 
prison to another, in the hope that his partisans might 
relax in their solicitude for him. He was however so 
ceaselessly importimed by the demands of the con- 
federates, that he at length agreed to release him, and 
death soon after terminated the sufferings of this un- 
fortunate prince ; his end has been attributed by some 
to poison, administered by his mother-in-law ; accord- 
ing to others, grief hastened his fate. 

By his will, Don Carlos bequeathed his rights to his 
sister, Blanche of Castile ; and the bequest proved her 
death-warrant. She was given up at once by John II. 
to the count de Foix and Leonora, his youngest sister, 
and poisoned at the castle of Orthez. Detestation of 
this double crime so exasperated the Catalonians that 
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they invoked Don Carlos as a saint, and invited to 
their aid the king of Castile, who sent them a body of 
troops. Upon this, king John solicited assistance 
from Louis XII. of France, and succeeded, with his 
support, in ultimately securing the whole of Catalonia, 
wMch submitted after the fall of Barcelona, the great 
stronghold of the insurrection, a.d. 1472. 

While these events took place, Castile was the 
theatre of an obstinate revolt. The nobles of that 
kingdom, excited by the profligacy, and oppressed by 
the despotism, of Henry IV., their king, took up arms 
against him, in which they were joined by the common 
people, who bore impatiently the weight of his im- 
positions. On this occasion the nobles had recourse 
to a species of degradation, highly repugnant to 
Castilian pride, and to which Louis le Debonnaire of 
Erance had formerly been obliged to submit. They 
assembled on the plain of Avila, where, haviug pre- 
pared a platform, they placed upon it the effigy of the 
king, seated on a throne covered with all the trappings 
of royalty, and attired iu mourning ; then addressing 
the statue, they read the act of deposition, one re- 
moving the crown, another the sceptre, and a third 
taking off the sword; after thus strippiug it of its 
ornaments, they threw the figure down and trod it 
under foot; subsequently placiug the Infante, Don 
Alphonso, on the vacant throne. 

Henry IV. brought the insurgents to an action, but 
the residt of the battle was indecisive ; and the young 
Alphonso dying soon afterwards, they offered the 
crown to his sister Isabella, who declined it, desiring 
only to be acknowledged princess of the Asturias, that 
is to say, heiress presumptive to the throne; her 
marriage mth Ferdmand of Arragon, the heir next 
after her, combining all conflicting interests. 

The death of Henry IV., in. 1474, was the signal for 
another civil war. The princess Jeanne^ his daughter, 
who reckoned numerous partisans in the provinces of 
Toledo and Murcia, was supported by her uncle 
Alphonso, the African king of Portugal^ at the head 
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of a force lately returned from the conquest of ArzdUa 
and Tangier; the combined armies were however 
routed at Toro, by the courage of Isabella and her 
husband; and the Castilians and Portuguese, dis- 
couraged at this reverse, abandoned the cause of 
Jeanne. Some time after, at the meeting of the states 
of Castile and Arragon, Ferdinand and Isabella toge- 
ther received the title of king and queen of Spain. 

The united sceptres of Castile and Arragon secured 
for Spain a marked preponderance among the states 
of Christendom. Of all their conquests, the Moors 
had only been able to retain the kingdom of Grenada. 
In vain did they implore the aid of their co-religionists 
of AJWca : the kingdoms of Pez and Morocco, them- 
selves wasted by internal conflicts, had nothing to 
spare for foreign expeditions ; the Soudan of !E^ypt 
alone sent an envoy to Perdinand, whose fruiiLess 
arguments resulted in nothing. Their internal re- 
sources were equally feeble, and though the Moors 
were of undoubted courage, they were incontestably 
inferior to the Christians in military skill. They had 
ailready, during the reign of Henry IV., lost Gribraltar ; 
other towns were either but little fortified or alto- 
gether stripped of their artillery ; their only defence 
was a brilfiant cavalry, equally prompt to advance or 
to retreat. 

On the eve of an attack from Isabella and Ferdi- 
nand, the Moors by an imprudent conquest furnished 
the Spaniards with a pretext for commencing hosti- 
lities ; at the news of the capture of Zahara, the 
Castilians, supported by the talents of Pedro of 
Navarre, and Gonsalvo of Cordova, the future con- 
queror of the kingdom of Naples, made themselves in 
their turn masters of the cities of Alhama, Malaga, 
and Ba9a, peopled by 150,000 inhabitants. Hostilities 
continued for eleven years, when the Castilians laid 
siege to the capital, Grrenada; the most fiirious 
anarchy then prevailed in that city, and the royal 
family divided the remnant of its expiring power. 
Boabdil and his uncle continued their dilutes even in 
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presence of the enemy : the latter had treated with 
the Spaniards ; the former, seconded by the inviacible 
obstinacy of his people, had repulsed all the efforts of 
Ms adversaries for the space of nine months. Isabella, 
determiniQg to reduce this last bulwark of the enemy, 
repaired to the camp, where her presence inspired her 
troops with fresh ardour ; an accident set some tents 
on fire, and from their combustible nature (for they 
were only composed of reeds and thatch), they were 
soon a prey to the flames, and Isabella rapidly con- 
structed the city of Santa Fe on the site of their 
ruins. The Moors, seeiag no prospect of a termina- 
tion to the siege, opened their gates ; while the queen, 
at the news of the capture being announced, threw 
herself on her knees in. the open air, and ordered a Te 
Deum to be celebrated. It is said that Boabdil, on 
leaving the city of Grenada, could not refrain from 
tears; upon which his mother reproached him with 
weeping like a woman over that which he could not 
defend like a man. He was soon afterwards slain in 
battle in Africa. 

"With Boabdil, a dynasty was extinguished which 
had given nineteen kings to Grenada. The same year 
the discovery of the new world by Columbus raised 
the power and glory of Ferdinand and Isabella to its 
greatest height. 

Nevertheless, Spain, consolidated as it now was into 
one kiQgdom, with the exception of Navarre, was far 
fixjm forming a compact and united bodv. The 
Castilians and Arragonese, jealous of each other, con- 
founded in the same rooted hatred the Moors and the 
Jews, who had settled amongst them; again, the 
rivaby of the different cities with their cortes or 
national assemblies, and their unceasing claims, 
opposed the most serious obstacles to the king ; but 
by the aid of the "Santa Hermandad," and the 
Inquisition, he triiunphed over the revolts of his 
vassals, and the pretensions of their lords. Already, 
the union to the crown of the dignities of Alcantara, 
E 2 
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Galatrava, and St. Jago, had proyided him an army 
and considerable treasure. 

The "Santa Hermandad" was an organized frater- 
nity of the cities of Arragon, haying for its object the 
mamtenance of the public peace and the impartial 
conviction of all offenders. The Inquisition was an 
institution, ecclesiastical as well as political, armed 
with extraordinary powers, grounded on religious 
fanaticism, and intended to preserve Spain from ftiture 
heresies. The Arragonese, sprung principally frt)m 
Jewish families, vigorously opposed this newly con- 
stituted tribunal, and even assassinated one of its 
officers in the hope of putting it down, but were 
forced to yield to a power foimded in the superstitions 
of the rest of the kingdom ; and at no very remote 
date, the title of Familiar of the Inquisition was an 
honour so much sought after in many cities, that there 
was a difficulty in complying with all the demands. 

Unfortunately, the zeal of this new species of 
magistracy was pushed too far : the Jews were com- 
manded either to abandon their religion or quit the 
coimtry; and they were prohibited from removing 
either gold, silver, or precious stones. The number of 
this proscribed race amounted to eight hundred thou- 
sand, and, though proverbially avaricious, they pre- 
ferred giving up their riches to changing their &ith. 
This confiscation, notwithstanding the sum it pro- 
duced at the moment to the royal treasury, lost to the 
country a considerable annual revenue fix)m the pay- 
ments made by the Jews for the monopoly of com- 
merce. 

Seven years after the expulsion of the Jews, Ferdi- 
nand, violating one of the articles of the treaty of 
Grenada, ordered also .the conversion of the Moors. 
This decree was followed by a revolt, encouraged and 
supported by the colonists of Africa ; but ultimately 
the Mussulmans were forced to yield, pretending to 
embrace the Catholic faith, in order to preserve their 
footing in the kingdom. . 
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At this epocH, a.d. 1504, the queen Isabella died, 
at the age of fifty-four, leaving a daughter, married to 
the archduke Philip of Austria, father of Charles V. 
Isabella, who was adored by her subjects, joined to 
all the charms of her sex a profoimd view of state 
affairs and a most exalted mind; she shared the 
crown with her husband, and her name was included 
in aU public acts. 

Her death was the occasion of flfesh troubles to 
king Ferdinand, from the continued jealousies of the 
Castilians and Arragonese, the former refusing obedi- 
ence to the husband of the late queen, who demanded 
the regency, and acknowledging only the authority of 
the archduke Philip. 

This prince, on entering Spain, endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the people by repressing the tyranny of the 
Inquisition, which threatened to bring about a general 
insurrection : but he soon after died ; while Perdinand, 
assisted by the advice and talents of the celebrated 
Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, retained possession of 
the throne of Castile. 

This eminent ecclesiastic was bom in Old Castile, 
and devoted himself to the Church in a convent of 
the Cordeliers ; he continued for some time in seclu- 
sion, given up to the study of the Eastern languages, 
but was afterwards appointed confessor to the queen 
Isabella. From the time of his elevation to this 
office, his hfe was constantly employed in doing good ; 
he visited the churches and hospitals, listened to the 
complaints of the poor, and used his wealth in re- 
lieving them. Though surrounded by luxury and riches, 
he himself led the simplest hfe, maintaining the 
severest discipline of his order, and occupied in re- 
forming the abuses of the state. Upon the queen 
offering him the archbishopric of Toledo, he could not 
be prevailed upon to accept it, till expressly com- 
manded to do so by the pope ; and Julius II. invested 
him with the Eoman purple, under the title of cardinal 
of Spain. 
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The latter years of the reign of Perdinand were 
marked by the two important conquests of Oran and 
Navarre. 

The archbishop of Toledo, having decided upon de- 
fraying the cost of the first expedition, raised a 
numerous army, confiding the command to the most 
expert officers m Europe, but reserving to himself the 
superintendence of the expedition. Their success was 
complete: afber^a determined attack, Oran was taken 
by assault, and this capture, followed by that of Tripoli, 
brought about the submission of Algiers, Tunis, and 
Trem^cen. The cardinal on his return was received 
with great distinction, the king himself going four 
leagues from Seville to meet and embrace hm. 

Previously to the death of Ferdinand, which hap- 
pened soon afber these acquisitions, Ximenes was 
appointed by him regent of Spain tiU the arrival of 
his grandson Charles V. of Austria. The cardinal, 
though at the advanced age of eighty, vigorously con- 
ducted the war in Navarre. Jean D'Albret, who at 
that time governed this kingdom, was in the interest 
of the Prench crown, and Ximenes, iii order to 
prevent the seizure of the province, ordered the Spanish 
general Villatra to devastate the country and dis- 
mantle the fortresses, at the same time granting in- 
creased liberties to the different cities, and diminishing 
the power of the nobles. These latter expressing 
doubts as to the legality of the cardinal's powers, he 
pointed to his formidable train of artillery, and soon 
afterwards they made their submission. 



QUESTIONS. 

Into what kingdoms was Spain divided ? 

What differences separated the Christian and Mnssidman races ? 

What was the charsicter of the Moors ? 

What was the character of the Spaniards ? 

What prince governed Navarre ? 

Who inherited the crown at the death of Blanche d'Evreuz ? 
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Who attempted to deprive Don Carlos of the crown ? 

"Who were the two rival parties in the kingdom ? 

What was the result of the first hattle ? 

Where did Don Carlos seek refuge ? 

How was he treated by his &ther ? 

Was John obliged to release his prisoner ? 

Did Don Carlos long sorvive, and to whom did he bequeath his 
rights? 

What was the fiite of Blanche of Castile? 

Of whom did John II. seek aid ? 

What country submitted to him ? * 

Who then governed Castile ? 

How did the nobles act ? 

To whom did they offer the crown ? 

Who succeeded after Alphonso ? 

Whom did the princess IsabeUa many ? 

What events happened after the death of Henry IV. ? 

By whom was the princess Jeanne supported ? 

What was the situation of the Moors in Spain ? 

What protest did they give for war to be declared against them ? 

To what cities did the Spaniards lay siege ? 

What was the condition of Grenada ? 

Did the Moors offer a long resistance ? 

What hastened their surrender ? 

What became of Boabdil? 

How did Ferdinand oppose the revolts of the nobles and 
vassals? 

Describe the '' Santa Hermandad." 

What was the aim of the Inquisition ? 

How did it use its powers ? 

What were the measures regarding the Jews and the Moors? 
and had they the same results ? 

State the date of the death of queen Isabella. 

What was her character ? 

What people refused submission to Ferdinand ? 

By whom was he supported ? 

Describe the character of Ximenes. 

What conquests were added in the last years of the reign of 
Ferdinand the Catholic ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMMERCIAL CITISB — HSNRT OF PORTUOAL — MARITiME DIS- 
COVERIES — FIRST VOYAGES — ^VOYAGES IN THE REIGN OF 
JOHN II.— BARTHOLOMEW DIAZ — OFFERS OF COLUMBUS RE- 
JECTED — VA8C0 DE GAMA — HIS SOJOURN IN THE INDUS THE 

ZAMORIN ALVAREZ CABRAL — SECOND EXPEDITION OF VAS- 

CO DB GAMA — ALBUaUERQUE, VICEROY pF INDIA — HIS CON- 
QUESTS AND HUMANITY — CASTRO AND ATAIDA — ^DECAT OF 
THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES — THEIR ASSUMPTION BY SPAIN. 

(a.d. 1413 — 1582.) The frequent and successful in- 
cursions of the barbarians during the middle ages, 
threatened irretrievably to destroy all intercourse be- 
tween the different races of people. However, several 
cities in this critical period, favoured by their position 
and the energy of their inhabitants, overcame these 
obstacles to their progress, and became rich and 
flourishing. The prosperity of Italy was yet in its 
dawn: Amalfi, Pisa, Ghenoa, and Florence, rivalled 
each other in intelligence and power. Venice, en- 
riched by the crusades, was then at the summit of its 
glory: its manufactures of silk, of gold and silver 
tissue, and of arms chased with all the ornaments of 
elaborate art, invited purchasers from all parts ; from 
the shores of Egypt to the extremity of the Baltic, 
"Venice was regarded as one immense entrepot of 
merchandise, and the centre of the riches of the 
world. Prance, notwithstanding her frequent wars, 
included in her trading cities, Marseilles, MontpeUier, 
Nismes, and Narbonne. Spain could only count one, 
Barcelona. To conclude, several cities of the north, 
denominated the Hanse-towns, transported merchan- 
dise from one place to another by water, and formed 
amongst themselves a defensive league against the 
competition of the maritime power of England and 
Elanders. 

At this time, John I. was king of Portugal ; the 
Infante, Don Henry, third son of this prince, who was 
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well versed in mathematics, geograpHy, and astronomy, 
incited by the double motive of propagating the Chris- 
tian faith in distant lands, and extending the boun- 
daries of science, appropriated a part of his fortune to 
the accomplishment of these noble ends, and stimu- 
lated his countrymen to undertake voyages of dis- 
covery. Under his auspices the Portuguese navy 
rapidly increased, and was fiirther encouraged by the 
recent capture of Ceuta, in Africa. Some time afber, 
Don Henry took up his residence at Sagres, a small 
town of the Algarves, near to Cape St. Vincent, 
where he founded a naval college. Buried in this 
retreat, he pondered night and day over the history of 
ancient voyages, and prepared the route for those 
adventurous navigators who were destined to explore 
countries which brought forth monsters, and where 
gold was scattered on the surface of the earth. 

After some abortive attempts, John Qonzales Zarco, 
driven off the coast by a storm, discovered, in 1413, 
the island of Madeira. Some years later, Nugno 
Tristan descried Cape Bojador, so called from the 
white and sandy nature of its soil ; and Gonzales de 
Cintra pushed forward as far as the Isles of Arquin, 
and first established relations of commerce with the 
Africans. 

Alphonso v., who succeeded John I., encouraged by 
the success of these discoveries, redoubled his efforts, 
and, in 1448, his ships had advanced beyond Cape 
Verd and the Azores, and anchored at the mouth of a 
great river, which the negroes called Senegal. The 
death of the Infante Don Henry was no check to these 
enterprises : the cape of Sierra Leone was doubled 
by John de Santarem, in 1463, and six years later the 
discovery of the coast of Guinea enabled the Portu- 
guese to plant the cross amongst the barbarians ; fi«m 
these voyages the sailors returned with plants and 
animals hitherto unknown in Europe ; and by exciting 
the admiration of their countrymen paved the way 
for new expeditions to new conquests. 

During the reign of John II., these naval enter- 
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prises were stiU further extended. On landing at 
Senegal, the mariners were surprised, and somewhat 
discouraged, at the black colour of the natives, and 
feared that if they pursued their researches, they 
might become the same; stiU greater was their as- 
tonishment, when, after the discovery of Benin, in 
1484, they crossed the equator and perceived new 
stars. Nevertheless, they boldly pursued their course, 
and landed at Congo, where, in 1485, they erected 
some forts. At length, in 1486, Bartholomew Diaz 
descried the Cape of Good Hope at the extremity of 
southern Africa, — thus confirming the predictions of 
Don Henry, and establishing the hxst of the PhoBni- 
dans having sailed roimd Africa in former times. 

John n., desirous of still further testing the truth 
of this discovery, dispatched two gentlemen of his 
court with orders to traverse the continent in opposite 
directions, and meet at Cairo, in Egypt, from whence 
they were to proceed to India. The issue of this ex- 
pedition was unfortunate ; one of the two who had 
undertaken the journey was carried off by sicbuess, 
the other was murdered by the natives; but their 
notes were saved and conveyed to Lisbon, and esta- 
blished the opinion of the king that the real route to 
India had been found. 

About this time, Christopher Columbus, whose pro- 
position had already been rejected by his own country- 
men, as also by France and England, offered himself 
to the king of Portugal, but with no better success ; 
and although the services of the illustrious Genoese 
were slighted by John 11., he, with unpardonable dis- 
regard of all honourable feeling, secretly fitted out 
some vessels, which he dispatched in the course that 
had been pointed out to him ; those, however, to whom 
the expedition had been entrusted, returned affrighted, 
treating Columbus as a visionary, and his plans as 
chimerical dreams. But the more intelligent mind of 
Isabella of Castile enabled Columbus to reap the 
glory of a discovery which he had thus well nigh been 
'deprived of. 
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John n. died in 1495. It was in the reign of this 
prince that the celebrated bull of pope Alexander VI. 
takes date, which established the division of the new 
discoveries between the Spanish and Portuguese, by 
passing an imagioary line at 100 leagues from the 
Azores, thus separating the acquisitions of the two 
nations. Afterwards, upon the representation of the 
king of Portugal, this Ime was put back 470 leagues 
to the west of the same isles, and was called the line 
of demarcation. 

Emanuel the Great, who succeeded John 11. on the 
Portuguese throne, in 1497, charged the celebrated 
Vasco de Ghuna to double the Cape of Good Hope. 
The fleet of Gama consisted of three ships, carrying 
160 men, amongst whom were several criminals who 
had been condemned to death, but might yet, from 
their courage and good conduct, deserve a pardon. 
The eve of their departure was passed in fastiQg and 
prayer, in a chapel, then dedicated to the Virgin, but 
since replaced by a magnificent convent. At length, 
they approached the dreaded cape ; when the seamen, 
taking alarm, mutinied against their chief. Gtuna, 
whose courage was undaunted, put some into irons, 
seized the helm with his own hands, and thus turned 
the point of Africa. The flotilla then ran along the 
eastern coast, Gama endeavouring to form alliances 
with the sovereigns of the petty states with which it 
abounded ; from one which he visited, he took on board 
a native pilot, who was acquainted with the course to 
India, and thirteen months after <]^uittiag Portugal, 
Gbma cast anchor in the port of Calicut. 

To gratify the vani^ of the Zamorin, or sove- 
reign, of this city, Vasco de Ghuna demanded a 
solemn audience. The palace of the monarch was 
hungvrith silk and golden tapestry; the grandees of 
the nation were ranged according to their rank, encir- 
cling the king, who reclined upon a couch, habited in 
a tunic of snowy whiteness, sparkling all over with 
diamonds; his arms were loaded with bracelets of 
precious stones, and on his head he wore a drclet of 
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the finest pearls. He received Gama very graciously, 
assuring him that he should be happy to form an al- 
liance with the king of Portugal, and that he would 
by all means encourage every description of commerce 
between the two nations. 

The jealousy of the Moors, whose trade was threat- 
ened by these proceedings, was soon aroused. By cor- 
rupting the chief officers of the Zamorin, they succeeded 
in altering his intentions toward the new comers, and 
exciting much prejudice against them ; several of 
Grama's associates were assassioated ; he himself, hav- 
ing attacked and bombarded the city of Calicut, and 
escaping the snares which beset his passage, arrived 
safely at Lisbon, a.d. 1499. 

The king, in esteem for his person and gratitude for 
his services, loaded him with riches and honours, ap- 
poiuting him admiral of the Indian, Persian, and 
Arabian seas, — a title which was preserved to his de- 
scendants. 

While this illustrious man enjoyed the glory and 
munificence of his king, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, at the 
head of thirteen ships and 1500 young Portuguese, 
driven to the westward by a storm, discovered by accident 
(in 1500) the Brazils, the existence of which Peri^ou, 
a Spaniard, had made known the year before. Four 
years previously, Q-aspard de Cortereal touched at the 
island of Newfoundland, in the north of America, and 
at a part of the continent which he called Labrador. 
Cabral again set sail towards the Cape of G-ood Hope, 
but, encountering storms, he had the misfortune to lose 
several of his ships ; on board of one of which was the 
renowned Bartholomew Diaz, the original discoverer 
of the Cape. The Portuguese admiral, on landing at 
Mozambique, had only six of his fleet remaining ; he 
nevertheless treated with several chiefs, and established 
a factory in Calicut. 

John de Nueva, who was sent by the court of 
Lisbon to consolidate the work of his predecessors, 
discovered in the sea of Madagascar, between Mozam- 
bique and Qmloa, an island which he called after him- 
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self; and in 1501 he defeated a fleet sent out from 
Calicut. The following year Vasco de Gama, having 
under his orders a second expedition, laid the founda- 
tion of the Portuguese rule in the eastern coast of 
Africa; Mozambique being considered the centre of 
lier growing establishments, whose foundations were 
strengthened by a brilliant victory over the Zamorin. 

This last, taking advantage of the absence of Grama, 
got together an army of 50,000 men, and burned the 
capital of the king of Cochin, the last ally of the Por- 
tuguese. Alphonso d' Albuquerque, recently appointed 
viceroy of the East Indies, rescued the king of Cochin, 
and as a recompense obtained leave to construct a fort, 
the command of which he entrusted to Edward Pacheco, 
his lieutenant. 

Francis d' Almeida, who had replaced Albuquerque 
in the viceroyalty, reduced the city of Monbaza to 
ashes, and again conquered the Zamorin, destroying his 
fleet, which amounted to sixty large ships. The Arabs 
then gave up the trade of India, carrying their industry 
and productions to the peninsula of Malacca. Almeidi 
pursued them there, and in one of his voyages took 
possession, in 1507, of the rich island of Ceylon, cele- 
brated for its spices and rare plants. Albuquerque 
once more visited India, signalizing his return by the 
capture of Socotara, followed by that of Ormutz, at the 
entrance of the Persian gulf, one of the richest cities 
in Asia ; this place having long been a dependency of 
the Persian crown, the king demanded a tribute on the 
part of the Portuguese, upon which Albuquerque pre- 
sented his envoy with some buUets and grenades, ob- 
serving that that was the coin in which the kings of 
Portugal paid their tribute. 

The subsequent acquisitions of Goa and Malacca, 
1510-11, and that of Diu, confirmed to the Portuguese 
the empire of the two peninsulas of India. The con- 
quest of the Moluccas and the islands of Sunda placed 
in the power of the conquerors the maritime com- 
merce of Asia, and a vast field in which to employ 
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their adventuroiiB disposition: but the nation was 
exhausted by such exertions in distant lands. An 
almost uninterrupted line of illustrious warriors had 
contributed to the successes in India. But he who 
had taken the most active part, the great Albuquerque, 
died at Groa, in 1515, poor and disgraced ; his loTe of 
justice, and its impartial administration, had gained 
for his country the respect and esteem of the native 
Indians ; but with him pity and humanity towards the 
conquered disappeared. Long after his death the Indiuis, 
prostrating themselves at Ins tomb, demanded justice 
against the tyranny of his successors. Five years 
later Vasco de Gama ended his glorious career ; while, 
at the same time, his lieutenants defeated the united 
fleets of Calicut and Canono. 

Afterwards, Don Juan de Castro and Louis Ataida, 
by their energy, retarded the decline of the Portuguese 
colonies. The first gained several victories over the 
Turks and Indians, and reinstated the fortifications of 
the citadel of Diu. Being in want of money, he is 
said to have contracted a loan with the city of Groa, 
giving as a pledge his moustaches. He died ia 1548, in 
the arms of St. Francis Xavier, leaving only, after 
having had the control of all the treasure of India, 
three reals as his private fortune. Ataida had now 
alone to support the general rising of the colonies ; he 
overcame the Indians, destroyed their ships, and, re- 
covering fix)m the most desperate position, he raised 
the usual tribute, and dispatched it to Lisbon. But 
his death was the precursor of a rapid dissolution. 
After the conquest of Portugal by Philip 11., the 
colonies followed the course of the mother country, 
and submitted to the Spaniards in 1582 ; but they did 
not recover themselves under this new government ; 
and all the efforts of the king of Spain could not arrest 
their decay, tiU the time when the Dutch, more qidck- 
sighted than their predecessors, replaced the Spaniards 
and Portuguese in the possession of the colonies of the 
two Indies. 
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QUESTIONS. 

What cause retarded the progress of civilization in the middle 
ages? 

What cities were celebrated from their commercial relations ? 

Who patronized voyages of discovery ? 

What establishments did he form ? 

By whom and in what year was the island of Madeira dis- 
covered ? 

What attempts were made by Alphonso V. ? 

What discoveries took place in the reign of John II. ? 

Who first discovered the Cape of Good Hope ? 

What discouragement nearly prevented farther discoveries being 
made? 

Upon what expedition did John II. dispatch two gentlemen of 
his court, and with what success ? 

Were the offers of Columbus accepted ? 

What bull was issued by the pope, and for what object ? 

What navigator was charged to double the Cape of Good Hope ? 

In what port did he ultimately arrive ? 

How long had he been absent from Portugal ? 

What reception was given him by the Zamorin ? 

What dangers did Vasco de Gama encounter ? 

Name the countries discovered by Cabral. 

What happened to his fleet ? 

State what was done by John de Nueva. 

Did Vasco de Gama return to India ? 

Where was the centre of the Portuguese establishments ? 

What were the successes of Albuquerque and Almeida ? 

What important place did the first capture ? 

By what fresh conquests were the empire and commerce of India 
assured? 

What circumstances contributed to the establishment of the 
Portoguese power ? 

Who enacted the most distinguished part ? 

Who afterwards kept together the Portuguese colonies ? 

Under whose dominion did they afterwards fall ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CHKISTOPHKR COLUMBUS — REJECTION OF HIS PROJECTS — THEIR 
ACCEPTANCE BT SPAIN — HIS DEPARTURE —REVOLT OF THE 
CREW — FIRMNESS OF COLUMBUS — ARRIVAL AT SAN SAL- 
VADOR — HIS DISCOVERIES— HIS RETURN TO SPAIN — HIS RE- 
JECTION — SECOND VOYAGE — FRESH DISCOVERIES^-CAUSE OF 
HIS RETURN TO EUROPE — THIRD VOYAGE— HIS RETURN- 
FOURTH VOYAGE AND DEATH — AMERICUS VESPUTIUS — BAR- 
BAROUS TREATMENT OF THE INDIANS — ^LAS CASAS. 

(a.d. 1492 — 1516.) Chbistophek Columbus, whose 
name has become so famous in history, was bom in 
Genoa, in 1447. He took part in the first maritime ex- 
peditions undertaken by the Portuguese on the coasts 
of Afiica, and had also made frequent voyages to the 
Canary islands and the Azores. 

Having satisfied himself that the form of the earth 
was spherical, and that one of the two hemispheres 
was occupied by the old world, that is to say, by 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, he was convinced, by ex- 
amining a map, that a new worid must exist to the west- 
ward of the old. In order to prove the truth of this 
conviction he presented himself to the leading powers 
of Europe. G-enoa, his native city, rejected his pro- 
posals. Henry VIII., king of England, would not 
fisten to them; and John II., king of Portugal, to 
whom he then addressed himself, was not more favour- 
ably inclined. Columbus, although by no means san- 
guine of success, determined to appeal to Ferdinand 
the Catholic and Isabella of Castile, who then ruled 
in Spain: his memorial was thus worded, "I have 
navigated from my youth ; for forty years I have 
traversed the seas; I have read every book which 
treats of history and geography ; I can describe all 
the cities, rivers, and mountains, and point them out 
on the map. I feel myself now called upon to under- 
take the discovery of the West Indies, and I beseech 

-^ur majesties to favour my enterprize." 
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Circmnstances, however, still opposed him ; the siege 
of Grenada was not yet terminated ; and eight years 
-were spent in fruitless solicitations. At length Juan 
Perez, an ecclesiastic, by pressing entreaty, interested 
the queen in favour of the attempt ; and she, unable to 
procure other frmds, sold her jewels to defray the 
expenses of the expedition. By a treaty, signed m the 
name of the crown of Castile, Columbus was declared 
admiral and viceroy of all the seas, islands, and con- 
tinents which he should discover, and a tenth of the 
profits was assured to him. On August 3, 1492, three 
small vessels, in which were embarked 1200 men, pro- 
vided with stores for a year, sailed from the port of 
Palos, in Andalusia; they were named the Santa 
Maria, the Nina, and the Prnta, and were under 
the orders of two rich mariners, the brothers Prnson. 

The ships first touched at the Canary isles ; then, 
bearing to the westward, they found themselves, after 
sailing for three weeks, in the midst of an immense 
ocean. The difficulties of Columbus now commenced ; 
the sailors, tossed on an unknown sea, and meeting with 
floating weeds, which retarded the advance of their 
bark, broke out in lamentations over the country they 
thought they had left for ever. Fearing to be engulphed 
in the abyss around them, the variations of the com- 
pass added to their terror ; despair succeeded^ and they 
threatened the life of Columbus. The admiral, how- 
ever, continued firm and unshaken ; he demanded an 
indulgence of three days, promising, if in that time 
a coast was not descried, that he would return to 
Europe. 

At last some signs announced land to be not far 
off; for some timB the lead had touched the bottom; 
birds appeared in greater number, flying towards the 
south-west ; a reed lately cut, and a branch bearing 
fruit, had been picked up ; when at night Columbus 
discerned a light in the distance, and at 12 p.m. re- 
peated cries of " Land " were heard from the leading 
ship, the Prnta, The three days were not yet expired, 
and the seamen, repenting their conduct, cast them- 

F 
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selves at the feet of the admiral, entreating his 
pardon. 

The following morning, at daybreak, they advaiijced 
towards the land that had been so aDziously expeeted; 
and Colmnbus, first casting himself, sword in hand, 
upon the shore, planted the royal standard, and for- 
nially took possession of the coimtry for the crown of 
Cas^e and Leon. The land proved to be the island 
of Guanahani, which they called San Salvador ; they 
were informed by the natives that it formed part of 
the archipelago of the Lucayes. 

The Indians (Columbus so called them, sapposEDg 
them to belong to that continent) Uned the shore, and 
showed no signs of fear or opposition; but their 
astonishment at the ships, which they took for floating 
houses, was extreme. The majority of these islanders 
wore small golden ornaments, which they informed 
Columbus were procured from a country to the south : 
this decided him to proceed in that direction, and, 
after visiting several smaller places, he landed at the 
island of Cuba. 

The wished for land was still undiscovered ; but the 
inhabitants pointed out the isle of Haiti, at the south- 
east; thither Columbus bent his course, and on his 
arrival gave it the name of Hispaniola. The country 
of Cibao, situated at the east of the island, was rich 
in gold. Haiti was divided between five caciques or 
sovereigns; one of whom, Ghuacanahari, cacique of 
Cibao, offered valuable presents to the admiral, and 
evinced great regard towards him. Such a reception 
was much needed, for only the smallest of the three 
ships remained; one had struck upon the rocks, 
the other, with one of the Pinsons, had parted com- 
pany. This separation caxised the admiral much 
anxiety; he feared lest his companion should have 
returned to Europe, and himself prepared for a speedy 
departure. 

He hastily constructed a fort, the first establishr 

'^ent of the Europeans in America, and left in it some 

'lis companions, to whom he enjoined the greatest 
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prudence and moderation ; and lie promised tbe cacique 
aid from Spain against the Caribees, a fierce people, 
who frequently attacked Haiti. 

On January 4, 1493, Columbus set sail on his re- 
turn, but he had not proceeded very far, when he 
encountered so severe a storm as to threaten the loss 
of the ship ; in this conjuncture he enclosed the par- 
ticulars of his discoveries in a cask, which he tlu*ew 
overboard. Contrary to his expectation, on February 
15th he landed at the Azores : the missing ship, the 
Pinta, having joined company on the passage. After 
suffering from another tempest, near the coast of Por- 
tugal, he arrived at Falos, in Spain, from whence he 
had sailed seven months previously. 

On appearing before Ferdinand and Isabella at Bar- 
celona, the king and queen rose, commanded him to be 
seated, and desired an account of his voyage. His 
reception by the authorities of the city was an addi- 
tional homage to his merit. 

The news of these discoveries spread throughout 
Europe, and the opinions respecting them were various ; 
but the majority agreed with Columbus, who con- 
sidered the islands a portion of the Indies ; and from 
this their appellation of the West Indies is de- 
rived. The enthusiasm excited in Spain by the suc- 
cess of this first voyage, decided the court to dispatch 
a second expedition ; and in the meanwhile Ferdinand 
and Isabella received from pope Alexander VI. the inves- 
titure of the recent, as well as of all future discoveries. 

On September 15, 1493, the second expedition, con- 
sisting of seventeen ships and 1500 men, set saQ, and 
in twenty-six days touched at the Windward or Carib- 
bee islands. The first upon which they landed was 
named by him the Desirado ; and afber the frirther 
discoveries of Marie-QaLmte, Guadaloupe, and Porto 
S*ico, he returned to Hispaniola, but found none of 
the Spaniards he had left there. It appeared that 
their cruelties and excesses having occasioned a revolt 
of the native inhabitants, Canobo, one of the five 
caciques, attacked them, when they were all killed or 
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burned in the fort, to which he had set fire. On its 
site Columbus built a city, which he named Isabelbfi, 
after the queen. He then visited Jamaica, Santa 
Martha, and a number of smaller isles to the south of 
Cuba, which he called the garden of the queen. 

On his return to the city of Isabella, he had the 
misfortune to find that dissensions had broken out 
among the Spaniards and the natives ; between whom 
he was trying to establish a better feeling, when he 
heard that he had been misrepresented to the king, 
and that a commission had been appointed to inquire 
into his conduct. Upon this the admiral immediately 
sailed for Europe, where he arrived safely, and suc- 
ceeded in justifying himself. Loaded with proofs oi 
esteem, he obtained another squadron, and revisited 
the new world : his first landing was at the isle of 
Trinidad, near the mouth of the Oronoco ; thence sail- 
ing westward, he descried the continent of South 
America. 

During the absence of Columbus, the Spaniards who 
wQre leffe at Isabella founded the colony of St. Do- 
mingo, and subjugated the whole island : but a revolt 
broke out, and though promptly suppressed, it had left 
some traces of disorder and discontent. On his arrival, 
the admiral granted an amnesty in favour of the rebels ; 
a circumstance which was seized upon by his enemies to 
renew their complaints and intrigues against him. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, yielding to their repeated 
applications, sent out a commission empowered to 
inquire into the accusations brought against the ad- 
miral; the person so sent, Francisco Bovadilla, had 
been bought over by the enemies of Columbus, and 
immediately upon his arrival he sent the latter to 
Spain, loaded with irons. But such ignominious and 
cruel treatment did not shake the firmness of this 
illustrious man, who was bold enough to present him- 
self in this humiliating condition before the kiug and 
queen ; and, although his defence was complete, he was 
not sent back to his government, which was bestowed 
'"^on Ovando. 
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Thenceforward, Columbus was at no pains to conceal 
his resentment ; he carried his chains about with him, 
and expressed a wish that at his death they should be 
laid on his tomb. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, in 1502 he 
undertook & fourth voyage, when Ovando opposed 
his landing, and he was driven by a storm on the 
coast of Jamaica. There, deprived of all assistance, 
and exhausted from hunger, he must have perished, 
but for a fortunate effort of his capacity. Knowing 
that an eclipse of the moon was about to take place, 
he called the Indians together, and told them, that if 
they continued to refuse him provisions, the moon 
would be obscured by degrees, and would no longer give 
her light. The ecHpse, happeniug at the time pre- 
dicted, so appalled the Indians that they made no 
further difficulty in giving him aU he asked. 

Columbus then embarked for Spain, which he reached 
in 1504, and finding the queen Isabella dead, he 
now gave up all hope of arriving at the fulfilment 
of his wishes. Soon afterwards he retired to Valla- 
dolid, where he ended his days ; his death took place 
in 1506, at the age of sixty. This remarkable man was 
buried at Seville ; but thirty years later his remains, 
with those of his son Diego, were transported to St. 
Domingo, and there deposited in the cathedral. 

The discovery of a new world was not the only 
service Columbus rendered to Spain; he had awakened 
a spirit of enterprise, which was followed up in the 
track he had so successfully pointed out. In 1499, 
Alonzo Ojeda, navigating the same course, arrived at 
the American continent, thus confirming the first dis- 
coveries. Americus Vesputius, a Florentine, who 
accompanied the expedition, related an account of its 
various incidents, and thus took to himself the credit 
of a discovery which gave his name to the new world, 
and deprived Columbus of the glory of his unrivalled 
enterprise. 

The treatment which the natives met with at the 
hands of the Spaniards who first colonized Hispaniola 
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was barbarous in the extreme. Bovadilla aad Ovando, 
the newly-appointed viceroys, by abetting their blind 
cupidity, and subjectiiig the conquered people to the 
severest tasks, depopulated these valuable acquisitions. 
Hiunan nature revolts at the cruelties practised upon 
the Indians, many of whom destroyed themselves; 
while others sought refuge in the mountaLoB and 
woods, firom which they were hunted by bloodhounds. 
In fifteen years a population of a million of souls was 
reduced to sixty thousand^ and, eight years later, to 
fourteen thousand. In order to fill this void, slaves 
were introduced firom the continent, and at last &om 
Afiica ; and &om this circumstance dates the origin of 
the slave trade. 

Amidst their sufferings, there were at last some 
persons found who commiserated the condition of the 
Indians, and the atrocities of the Spaniards were in- 
veighed against by a body of missionaries. 

Bartholomew Las Casas, of the order of the Donu- 
nicans, after fruitless endeavours to mitigate the ty- 
ranny of their oppressors, returned to Spain, and 
successfully pleaded their cause before the king, in 
1516 ; and the promise of redress which Ferdinand had 
given, though threatened by his death, which occurred 
soon after, was still held sacred by cardinal Ximenes, 
who was invested with the regency. This prelate 
appointed some Dominicans, at the head of whom he 
placed Las Casas, with the title of " Protector of the 
Indians," to proceed to Hispaniola, in the view of 
procuring from the Europeans better treatment for 
the native race. This mission, though at first meeting 
with little success, was persevered in by Las Casas, 
till death ended his pious efforts in the year 1566, at 
the advanced age of seventy-seven. 

While employed in this beneficent of&ce, he passed 
the sea from Spain to the colonies twelve different 
times. 
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QUESTIONS. 

State the date and birthplace of ChxiBtopher Columbus. 
yam e his first voyages. 
'What projects did he entertain ? 

To whom did he offer his services, and with what success ? 
Were his offers accepted by the court of Spain ? 
What treaty did he sign ? 

State the extent of the expedition, and the date of its departure. 
What obstacles did Columbus meet with ? 
How did he surmount them ? 

In what manner did the approach of land show itself ? 
Where did he first land, and in what way did he take possession 
of it? 

How was he received by the natives, and how did they express 
their astonishment ? 

What were his other (fisooveries at this time ? 

How was he recaved at Haiti ? 

Why did he hasten his return to Europe ? 

How was he received in Spain ? 

What opinions were entertained in Europe of the discoveries ? 

What were the results of the second voyage ? 

What was the £Ate of the Spaniards left at Hispaniola? 

Was Columbus unjustly accused ? 

How did the Spaniards act during his absence ? 

What measures had he again recourse to on his return ? 

Were other accusations pr e fe rred against him ? 

How was he treated by Bovadilla ? 

Did he obtain reparation ? 

State the year in which he set out upon his fourth voyage. 

Where did he land ? 

By what stratagem did he procure provisions from the Indians ? 

What event in&oed him to abandon his hopes of reparation ? 

In what year did he die ? 

Where was he buried ? 

Who deprived him of some of the renown of his discovery, and 
by what assumption ? 

How were the Indians treated ? 

What was the amount of population at the first discovery, and to 
what was it reduced, and in what time ? 

How was this decrease supplied ? 

To what trade did it give the first impulse? 

By whom were the wrongs of the Indians redressed ? 

Who were their most strenuous defender ? 

State the date of Las Casas' death. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

NEW DI8C0YERIBS — BALBOA — MAGELLAN — EXPEDITION OF FB&- 

NANDO CORTEZ— THE TLA8CALANS REFUSE HIM A PASSA6K 

ARRIVAL AT MEXICO — DESCRIPTION OF THE CITT — THE EM- 
PEROR MONTEZUMA — VICTORIES OF CORTEZ — DEATH OF MONTE- 
ZUMA — GUATIMOZIN — HIS SUCCESSOR — SUBMISSION OF 
MEXICO — DISGRACE OF CORTEZ — PERU — DEPARTURE OF 
PIZARRO — INTERVIEW WITH THE INCA OF CUSCO — HE IS MAJ>K 
PRISONER — HIS RANSOM — HIS DEATH — SUBMISSION OF PERU 
— DISCORDS BETWEEN THE CONQUERORS — ASSASSINATION OF 
PIZARRO — DISCOVERIES MADE UNDER PHILIP II. 

(a.d. 1512 — 1556.) The discoveries made by Columbus 
excited the emulation of niunerous adventurers, and 
in 1512 Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard, who had explored 
the interior of Porto Siico, got intelligence of a large 
peninsula, to which he gave the name of Florida. This 
country is said to have been originally discovered by- 
Sebastian Cabot, about eighteen years previously to the 
arrival of Ponce. One year later, Balboa, the governor 
of a colony he had founded near the gulf of Darien, 
set out in a southerly direction in search of a country, 
whose riches had been recounted to him by one of the 
caciques ; when he descried the Pacific ocean from the 
heights of Panama, arriving at the shore, and plung- 
ing into the waves, sword in hand, he cried out to }ua 
followers, "Bear me witness that I take possession of 
this part of the world for the crown of Castile, and 
that with my sword I wiQ preserve it as a part of her 
dominion.'* 

About the same time (a.d. 1517), Ferdinand of Cor- 
dova got iatelligence of the peniusula of Yucatan, and 
Grejalva of the coast of Mexico. Magellan, a Portu- 
guese in the service of Charles of Austria, gave his 
name to the strait situated at the extremity of South 
America, and embarking first on the Pacific ocean, 
discovered the Marianne and Philippine isles ; but he 
being soon afterwards murdered by the natives, his 
companions continuing their route added the Moluccas 
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to his discoveries. Sebastian Cabot, who accompanied 
Magellan, accomplished in three years a voyage round 
the world, when the emperor Charles V., in reward of 
his services, presented him with a globe of gold, bear- 
ing the device — 

** PRIMUS ME ClRCUMDEDISTl/' 

At the time of the discovery of the new continent 
by Columbus, the greater part of its inhabitants were 
savages, wholly addicted to the chase, and, like the 
nomade races, seldom continuing long in one spot; 
nevertheless, the two countries of Mexico and Peru, 
the one situated in the north, and the other in the 
south, were more civilized. The conquest of Mexico 
was made by Fernando Cortez; that of Peru by 
Francisco Pizarro. 

Fernando Cortez, who was a lieutenant of Velasquez, 
governor of the isle of Cuba, departed, in 1519, at the 
head of 500 soldiers, with sixteen horses, and ten 
pieces of light artillery, and ventured into North 
America. The country which he ultimately subdued 
was then subject to Montezuma, a powerfiil inca, 
cacique, or emperor, as he was variously styled. Upon 
his reaching St. Juan d'Ulloa, an ambassador arrived 
from the sovereign, to inquire the motive of his ex- 
pedition ; but without stopping to satisfy him on the 
point, he pursued his route, sometimes conciliating, at 
others temfying the natives by a display of his arms. 
The Tlascalans, a warlike nation, who had long thrown 
off the yoke of Mexico, first attempted to resist the 
progress of the strangers ; but the sight of the horses, 
and the thunder of the artillery, sufficed to put them 
to flight, six thousand remaining to guide the con- 
queror to the capital of Mexico, where Montezuma 
resided, the powerfiil chief of thirty caciques, each of 
whom could head 100,000 men, armed with arrows 
and sharpened stones. 

The city of Mexico, situate in the middle of a large 
lake, was fitted with temples and houses, where gold 
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and silver, cotton, stuffs, tissue, and feathers of shades 
of the most dazzling colours, shone in the greatest 
profusion. The palace of the emperor was surrounded 
by gardens, one of which was appropriated to l^e 
cultivation of medicinal plants, which were grur 
tuitously distributed to the sick. Justice was ad- 
ministered in the market-place; the finances were 
preserved in the greatest order, and public schools 
were established for the education of both sexes. The 
Mexican year consisted of 365 days ; but amidst the 
advanced tone of civilization which this order and 
attention to the good of his subjects would denote, 
the Spaniards were struck with horror to observe on 
entering the temples the walls stained with blood, and 
human skulls and bones oi dead bodies suspended as 
trophies. The envoys of the emperor informed Gorfcez 
that their master sacrificed annually nearly 20,000 
victims. 

The victories already gained by the Europeans, the 
moveable fortresses, (as the ships were termed,) with 
which they had crossed the sea, and the armour they 
wore, were equally subjects of dread and admirati(»i. 
The emperor Montezuma gave the first example of 
submission ; one of his caciques offered to an officer 
of the Spaniards both slaves and provisions, observing 
**that if he were a god, there were men whom he 
might eat ; if he were a man, there were provifdons, 
which his slaves would prepare for him." 

Nevertheless, doubtful as the Mexicans were at first 
with whom they had to deal, they soon became 
familiar with the Europeans, when a cacique, in 
obedience to private instructions received from Monte- 
zuma, attacked the Spaniards, and succeeded in killing 
three or four ; upon which he sent one of their heads 
to Mexico, to prove that the gods, as they fancied the 
isrtrangers from the east, were mortal as themselves. 
At the news of this outrage, Cortez, with only fifty of 
his men, presented himself at the imperial palace, and 
with incredible boldness seized the person of the 
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emperor ; and conducting him to his camp, compelled 
him on the spot to do homage to the king of Castile, 
agreeing to pay an annual tribute to that monarch. 
Velasquez, who had become jealous of the renown 

niiired by his lieutenant, under a slight pretext sent 
arce against him, consisting of 800 foot, eighty 
horse soldiers, and twelve pieces of cannon. Cortez, 
leaving a hand^ of men in Mexico, marched at once 
against his countrymen, and succeeded in drawing over 
to his standard the army ordered to attack him as a 
rebel. Upon his return, he found the city in arms ; 
the emperor was still a prisoner ; but the Mexicans, 
whose defeats had taught them the art of war, in their 
turn attacked the guard set over him. In order to 
quell the tumult, Cortez required his captive to show 
himself on the walls and harangue his subjects. 
While in the act of doing so, Montezuma was struck 
an the head by a stone, and wounded mortally; he 
soon after expu^d, invoking the vengeance of heaven 
against his persecutors. 

The siege continuing, Cortez abandoned Mexico, 
but being harassed in his retreat was forced to give 
battle in the plains of Otumba. Afber an obstinate 
struggle, he cut his way through the enemy, overthrew 
the royal standard with his o\ni hand, and gained a 
complete victory. 

This success decided Cortez to attempt the recoveiy 
of Mexico, and he determined to effect his entrance to 
the dty by the lake, which appeared so effectually to 
bar all approach ; in this design he was aided by the 
Tlascalans, who remained faithM to him, and who 
constructod nine boats to convey his little army. The 
Mexicans on their side got together a number of 
canoes, but they were crushed by the fire of the 
^anish artillery, and the city again fell into the hands 
6i Cortez. Guatimozin, the successor of Montezuma, 
who was captured, reftised to point out the place 
where he had concealed his treasure ; upon which he 
was placed over a fire, together with his high priest, 
who, unable to bear the torture, uttered dismal cries. 
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"And do you," said Guatimozin to him, "do you 
think me on a bed of roses ?" Cortez on this occasion 
rescued the emperor from his executioners: but a 
revolt breaking out afterwards, the Mexicans 'were 
punished with great cruelty, and G-uatimozin hanged. 
Thus perished the last king of Mexico. 

The fall of Mexico in 1521 was attended by the 
submission of the rest of the empire, and Cortez then 
determined to return to Spain. Upon his arrival, he 
found that he was involved in a suit, under which his 
property had been seized. So little, indeed, was the 
consideration in which his services were held, that it 
was with difficulty he could even obtain an audience. 
On one occasion he forced his way thrcfugh the crowd, 
and upon Charles V. inquiring who he was, Cortez 
replied haughtily, " He who has given you moce pro- 
vinces than you inherited cities from your fathers." 
The conqueror of the Indies shared the fate of 
Columbus: he was persecuted, and died in poverty, 
despite the titles which had been bestowed upon him. 

Another grand discovery still remained after that of 
Mexico. The Spaniards, upon an occasion when they 
were apportioning some particles of gold, were told by 
an Indian, who upset their scales, that there was a 
country within a few days' march, in which that metal 
was employed for the most ordinary purposes. The 
conquest of this imknown land, which the Spaniards 
named Peru, was undertaken by Erancisco Pizarro and 
Almagro. 

These vast regions, which comprehended a space of 
thirty degrees, were subject to the absolute nde of a 
particular race of conquerors termed Incas. Manco 
Capac, the first of these conquerors, was considered 
as descended from the sun ; and he had succeeded in 
civilizing, and in some degree softening, the manners 
of his countrymen. At the period of the conquest by 
Pizarro, the Peruvians had the reputation of being the 
most advanced and industrious of the inhabitants of 
the New World ; they made use of obelisks and sun- 
dials to discover the different epochs of the year; 
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writing was unkQown to them, but, as a substitute, 
they had recourse to a mass of lines intermixed, whose 
colour and knots were designed to transmit to poste- 
rity the leading facts of their history. The last inca 
increased his empire by the conquest of Quito, the 
most important city after Cusco ; and, to keep up a 
communication between the two capitals, a road of 
five hundred leagues was constructed, by cutting 
through rocks and crossing precipices, and by relays 
of men relieving each other at every half league. 

Such was the empire the two adventurers undertook 
to conquer. Pizarro, at the moment of accomplishing 
his project, was suddenly recalled, through the jealousy 
of the governor of Panama ; and refusing to obey, he 
was conjfined with sixteen of his soldiers in a desert 
isle, where for the space of five months he underwent 
the severest privations. He was at length delivered 
from this critical situation, when, continuing his march 
towards the south, he arrived at Tumbes, a large city, 
where gold was in such common use that it was said 
to be employed iu the manufacture of agricultural 
tools. Not being provided with a sufficient force to 
undertake the conquest of the country, he departed 
for Spain, and submitted his projects to the emperoif 
Charles V., who appointed him viceroy of aU the 
countries he might thenceforth discover. 

Thus authorized, Pizarro agaiu quitted Spain, re- 
inforced with thirty-six horse, 164 foot soldiers, and 
three small ships. Profiting by the distractions occa- 
sioned by a civil war which desolated the country at 
the time, (in consequence of the attempt of Atahualpa 
to seize the possessions of his brother, the inca 
Huescar,) Pizarro penetrated as far as the centre of 
Peru. The fame of his exploits and the strength of 
his army had been represented to Huescar, who 
clarmed his protection ; and Atahualpa, alarmed at the 
accounts which reached him of the more than human 
force of the invaders, offered to their acceptance the 
most magnificent presents, on condition of their 
quitting his states. "Without heeding these overtures, 
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the Spaniards still advanced, and on their reaching 
Gaxamalca they found AtahuaLpa at the head of 40,000 
men, mostly armed with arrows. Upon this Pizarro 
solicited an interview, at which the inca of Cnsco pr^ 
sented himself, borne on a throne of gold emii^ed 
with precious stones. Such magnificence excited the 
cupidity of the Spaniards, and on a demand that the 
inca should embrace the Christian faith,* which he 
refused, Pizarro ordered a discharge of artillery, which 
so afl&ighted the Peruvians that 4000 were massacred 
on the spot, and AtahuaLpa himself taken prisoner. 
For his ransom, this prince offered as much gold as 
one of the halls of his palace would contain filled to 
the height of a man : great as was the sum, the inca 
fulfilled his engagement ; and, independently of what 
was sent to Europe to Charles V., and the share 
Pizarro reserved for himself, each trooper had 120 
pounds weight of pure gold, and each of the foot 
soldiers eighty pounds. Notwithstanding the good 
faith observed towards them, the Spaniards, detaining 
their captive, arraigned him before a partial tribunal, 
and he was sentenced to death. 

But private jealousies soon separated those whom 
interest and unlawful gain had united. While Pizarro, 
in 1535, foimded the city of Lima, Almagro pene- 
trated as far as ChiH, where he encountered a for* 
midable resistance. Hearing that the Peruvians 
threatened Cusco, he returned to succour his country- 
men, and after dispersing the insurgents, entered 
the capital, where he assumed the chief authority; 
but the brothers of Pizarro, who encouraged the mis- 
understanding, succeeded in kindling a civil war, in 
which the troops ranged themselves under separate 
commanders. After a sanguinary struggle under the 
walls of Cusco, Almagro was taken prisoner, and his 
rival, disregarding his age and services, and their old 
companionship in arms, cruelly ordered him to be 
strangled. 

Not long afterwards, Pizarro was himself assassi- 
nated by the soldiers of Almagro. The death of 
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his brother Gonzales, and that of the young Ahnagro, 
put an end to these fearful tragedies. 

In the view of establishing some order in their 
newly-acquired conquests, the Spanish court dis- 
patched the inquisitor Pedro de la Gasca to take the 
command. BaUying around him the greater part of 
the disaffected, dispersing some and gaining oyer 
others, he met with complete success, and the tran- 
quillity of Peru was assured. During the existence 
of these civil commotions, Valdivia effected the con- 
quest of Chili, and founded, in 1638, the city of San 
Jago de Chili. 

No fiirther discoveries took place under the reign of 
Charles V., but in the time of his successor, Philip II., 
the Philippine isles, already explored by Magellan, 
were finally conquered, and the city of Manilla, 
destined to become the entrep6t of the trade between 
Asia and Spanish America, after the conquest of the 
Portuguese colonies, was established on the isle of 
JjXb^n, A regular service of ships, called the south- 
sea galleons, conveyed to Europe the treasures of the 
New World. Enormous as were the acquisitions 
made by the crown of Spain at this period, she was 
nearly exhausted by them ; and agriculture and manu- 
foctures being neglected for the more alluring products 
of the mines, the ruin of the mother country ap- 
peared to be inevitable. But the value of the precious 
metals poured into her from these infant colonies, 
raised the court of Charles V., during the course of 
the sixteenth century, to the rank of the leading 
power of Europe ; and made a temporary compensa- 
tion for the blow inflicted upon the industry of the 
country. 

QUESTIONS. 

What discovery was made by Ponoe de Leon ? 
What sea did Balboa discover, and how did he take possession 
of it? 

Name the discoveries of Magellan. 
How did he perish ? 
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Who first sailed round the world ? 
How was he rewarded ? 

What countries of the New World were at that time considered 
to be most advanced ? 

What were the projects of Fernando Cortez ? 

What ibrce did he command ? 

Who reigned in Mexico ? 

By whom was the advance of Cortez opposed ? 

Did the Tlascalans make peace ? 

Describe the city of Mexico. 

What was the conduct of Montezuma ? 

How was he treated by Cortez ? 

Had Cortez to contend with his countrymen ? 

In what condition did he find the city of Mexico on his return ? 

What was the fate of Montezuma ? 

What was the result of the battle between Cortez and the Mexi- 



cans 



How was Guatimozin treated ? 

How was Cortez received by Charles V. ? 

Who undertook the conquest of Peru ? 

To what rule was that country subject ? 

Had civilization made progress ? 

Who suspended the expedition of Pizarro ? 

Where did he seek refuge, and for what time ? 

Where did he at length arrive ? 

Why did he return to Spain, and with whose support did he pro- 
ceed on his second expedition ? 

What did he exact firom the inca of Cusco ? 

How was that prince treated ? 

Name the ransom he offered. 

Did discord break out between the adventurers ? 

How did Almagro perish ? 

What was the fete of Pizarro ? 

Who conquered Chili ? 

What discoveries were made under Philip II. ? 

What consequences resulted to Spain from the working of the 
mines of the New World ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

FRANCIS I. AND CHARLES V.— CHARLES V. IN SPAIN — ADRIAN 
d'UTRECHT — DEATH OF X1MENE8 — PRETENDERS TO THE IMPE- 
RIAL CROWN— CHARLES Y. NAMED EMPEROR — ALLIANCE OF 
HENRY VIII. SOUGHT FOR-^REVOLT IN SPAIN — FRANCE AT- 
TACKED IN THE NORTH— DISASTERS OF THE FRENCH IN ITALY 

TREASON OF THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON BATTLE OF 

PA VIA — FRANCIS I. PRISONER— TREATY OF MADRID. 

(a.d. 1516 — 1526.) The wars, which had desolated 
Europe, were suspended for a short interval by the 
treaty of Noyon, concluded between Francis I., king 
of France, and Charles of Austria, better known under 
the title of Charles V, It afforded to these distin- 
guished rivals a repose absolutely necessary to recruit 
their strength for the eventful struggle which after- 
wards ensued, and which was only to be terminated 
with their lives. 

In this half-barbarous, half-civilized period, Francis I. 
was endowed with every quality which could render 
him popular as a monarch. The cuirass which he bore 
at the battle of Marignano, and which was long pre- 
served as a trophy, shows him to have been of almost 
gigantic size ; and his ambitious nature and invincible 
courage resembled the models of ancient warriors hand- 
ed down to posterity as the pride of chivalry. The 
character of Charles Y. was the very opposite of his 
rival. Surrounded by some of the most subtle poli- 
ticians of the age, as well as by its most illustnous 
warriors, he directed the affairs of his government 
rather in the privacy of his cabinet than at the head 
of his army, where he seldom appeared ; and though 
attacked on all sides, — by revolts in Flanders, by the 
Protestants of Germany, and the hordes of the sultan 
Soliman, — he successfully opposed them all, and was 
looked upon as the champion of Christendom, 

After the conclusion of the treaty with the king of 
France, Charles V. returned to Spaia to observe the 

G 
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ceremony of his coronation, and he took that oppor^ 
tunity of bestowing the regency of Castile on his 
ancient preceptor, Adrian d'Utrecht, who, at a later 
period, was raised to the pontifical throne. Though 
Aimenes was removed from the regency to give place 
to another, he still preserved the authority, which lie 
exercised with equal wisdom and firmness ; he compelled 
the rebel nobles to submission ; and by the establish- 
ment of a citizen militia or national guard, which, in 
addition to its pay, was exempt from all taxes, he 
relieved the crown from the servitude in which it had 
been held. On quitting the Low Countries, Charles V- 
had brought with him some Flemings, who now re- 
garded Xunenes with jealousy, and coveted the honours 
and employment of that minister. Charles for a long 
time resisted all their intrigues ; but at length, wearied 
by their imceasing importunities, he yielded a reluc- 
tant consent, and dismissed the object of their dislike. 
Ximenes could not sustain the grief caused by his 
degradation, and the ingratitude of his master ; and is 
said to have died soon after receiving the letter which 
conunanded him to withdraw from the court, in 1517. 
Leaving Castile, the king visited Arragon, and, while 
staying at Saragossa, he received a deputation fr-om 
IVancis I., requiring him to give up Navarre. Charles 
returned an indirect answer, and, by eluding the ques- 
tion, gave Prancis I. reason to beKeve himself released 
from the conditions of the treaty of Noyon. Other 
events, which occurred soon after, completed the rup- 
ture. 

In the same year, 1519, the emperor Maximilian, 
whose projects of ambition had been always opposed 
by his subjects, and who, except in his family alliances, 
might be considered as uniformly unfortunate, died; 
and the imperial crown was contended for at the diet 
of Frankfort by three competitors, the kings of France, 
Spain, and England; although the real contest la^ 
between Francis I. and Charles V. The electors hesi- 
tated, and one of their body, Frederick the Wise, 
lector of Saxony, was even proposed by the voice of 
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bis colleagues to M the vacant throne : well meriting 
the surname which he bore, if only from this one a«t 
of prudence and self-denial, he advocated the clauns of 
Charles V. in preference to his own or any other, as 
the most eligible of the three candidates, from his 
power and riches, to defend the interests of Germany, 
and preserve the integrity of the empire against the 
formidable incursions of the Turks ; Selim and his son 
Soliman 11., having at that period spread an alarm 
equal to that which was felt throughout Europe in the 
reign of Mahomet II. 

The house of Austria, already enriched by the patri- 
mony of the dukes of Burgundy, to which was now 
added the crown of Spain, disturbed the balance of 
power which had so long obtained in Europe, and 
an implacable rivalry broke out between Erancis I. 
and Charles V. The resources of the two monarchs 
were nearly equal ; the empire of Charles was the most 
extensive, but his authority was limited. The infantry 
of Spain was not less formidable than that of Erance, 
and the king of England alone had the power of main- 
taining the equipoise between the contending parties. 
Henry VIII., whose capricious temper was at this 
time swayed by the ascendancy of Wolsey, inclined 
to the interests of the empire ; and the alliance of that 
monarch was courted with equal ardour by Erancis 
and Charles. The known influence of the favourite 
was not forgotten ; pensions were conferred on Wolsey, 
and when the hand of the princess Mary was demand- 
ed for the dauphin of Erance and for the emperor of 
Germany, the- cardinal's good offices were sought and 
paid for by both parties, while he declined to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon either. 

Erancis I., relying upon his superior address, and 
anxious to bring nego^tions to a point, invited the 
king of England to an interview on the confines of the 
two kingdoms, where he received him with a magni- 
ficence Intherto unexampled : the place of meeting was 
between Ardres and Guisnes, in Picardy, and stiU 
retains the name of the Eield of the Cloth of Gold. 
g2 
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The French and English nobles, on this occasion. Tied 
with their sovereigns in the luxury they displayed; 
and debts were there incurred, which were long a 
charge upon the revenues of the barons, and which, 
with the utmost fipugality, they found it difficult to 
defray. Charles V., more adroit than his rival, paid a 
visit to Henry in England, and by holding out to cardi- 
nal Wolsey the expectation of obtaining the papacy, the 
only remaining dignity that he was ambitious to grasp, 
he gained the prize from his more profrise antagonist ; 
and a subsequent interview at Gravelines, in which he 
confirmed his promises of support at the next vacancy 
in the chair of St. Peter's, completely secured his 
object. A treaty was signed at Windsor ; and on his 
return to Aix-la-ChapeUe, in 1520, he was crowned 
emperor of Germany. 

During these discussions the hereditary possessions 
of Charles V. in Spain, governed by the cardinal 
Adrian d' Utrecht, were threatened with a revolt, 
arising from the oppression exercised over their depen- 
dents by the nobles in the province of Valencia. The 
people having appointed deputies to convey their 
grievances to the emperor, and being received with an 
attention which irritated the nobility, the latter formed 
a confederacy against the king; while on their side 
the towns joined in their own defence, and the con- 
tagion quickly gaining ground, the communes every 
where rebelled, and the insurrection bore the name of 
the Eevolt of the Communeros. The confederates took 
the field under the command of Don Pedro Giron, and 
obtained possession of the castle of Topdesillas. The 
emperor, in some degree anxious about this state of 
affairs, and unable at the moment to visit Spain, endea- 
voured, by the promise of an amnesiy to those who 
submitted, and by conceding some of their demands, to 
appease the tumult. The malcontents, however, ftirther 
exacted a revocation of the privileges of the nobOity, 
and a guarantee for public liberty. The emperor then 
endeavoured to conciliate the nobles, who, alarmed for 
heir privileges, and dreading the principle of equality, 
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"mth. whicli they were threatened, took up arms, and 
defeated the confederates at the battle of Villalar. 
This victory re-established order. 

Prancis I., taking advantage of the embarrassments 
of his rival, invaded Navarre, but was beaten under 
the walls of Pampeluna. Charles V., having gained 
over to his side pope Leo X., who was soon after re- 
placed by Adrian d'XJtrecht, determined upon aveng- 
ing himself for the invasion of Navarre, and attacked 
the north of France. There the chevalier Bayard held 
M6zieres, with a force that checked the advance of the 
Germans, and afforded the duke d'Alen^on time to 
come up, when the imperialists thought it prudent to 
retire. At the same time, Lautrec, less fortunate 
than Bayard, was compelled to abandon a part of Lom- 
bardy. The foUowrug year was even more disastrous. 
The Swiss auxiliaries, though valiant in the field, were 
not of tried fidelity ; and, being mercenary troops, de- 
manded of their general either to give battle or dis- 
miss them. Lautrec, thus urged, had no other choice 
than to incur the risk of an engagement ; and, defeated 
at Bicocca, near to Milan, he was driven out of the 
Milanese. The reduced state of the finances, the un- 
meaning prodigality of the queen mother, Louise of 
Savoy, and, more than all, her inveterate hatred of 
Lau6«c, were the chief causes of this disaster. Sem- 
blan9ai, the superintendent of finance, was, however, 
sacrificed to the popular indignation, and hanged at 
Montfaucon. 

While occupied in arranging means to repair this 
reverse in Italy, the French king received a declaration 
of war from England, and it became doubly necessary 
to devise a mode of setting on foot a force adequate to 
face the accumulating difficulties of his situation. To 
raise a sum sufficient to equip his army, the different 
law offices were put up for sale ; and, amongst other 
expedients, the railing of solid silver with which Louis 
XI. had enclosed the tomb of St. Martin, at Tours, 
was converted into coin. 

Francis I. had now no allies. Yenice had suffered 
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80 much in coBsequence of the recent discoveiy of the 
Bew route to the Indies, that she preseryed a strict 
neutrality ; Genoa declared for the emperor ; tihe pope, 
Adrian VI., joined the league agaLofit France. In spite 
of 80 oyerwhehmng a preponderance, the king was not 
discouraged, but, on the contraay, indulged the hope of 
recovering the Milanese before the confederates should 
have nuitured their plans. 

But while Erands I. was using every effort to place 
himself at the head of his army, an event as unfortu- 
nate as unexpected detained him in France. The 
queen mother, whose hand had been rejected by the 
constable de Bourbon, irritated at; the insult, exerted 
her influence with her son to humiliate this powerful 
subject, and succeeded in procuring an authority under 
which his property was sequestered, pending a suit 
she had instituted, and in which she clauned a right in 
the heritage of the duchy of Bourbon. Mortified at 
so injurious a procedure, the constable privately treated 
with the emperor, whose promise of the hand of his 
sister Eleanore, (widow of the king of Portugal,) and 
his re-establishment in the government of ftovence, 
tempted him to throw off his allegiance ; thus not only 
depriving the lung of his aid as one of the most cele- 
brated warriors of the day, but throwing the weight of his 
influence and power into the opposite scale. By the 
treaty it was determined that while the constable 
engaged to raise his vassals, and make a descent upon 
. Burgundy, before Francis I. should have passed the 
Alps, Henry VIII. was at the same moment to invade 
France by the side of Kcardy, and the emperor by the 
Pyrenees. 

Though Francis I. was apprised of the existence of 
this conspiracy, he refused to seize the person of de 
Bourbon, endeavouring to turn him from his purpose 
by acts of leniency rather than by force ; but it was too 
late; the constable had escaped to Italy, where he 
took the command in chief of the armies of the em- 
peror. Unfortunately for the king of France he opposed 
o de Bourbon the admiral Bonivet, a man more brave 
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tlian qualified for such a command, and who com- 
menced a train of disasters by a failure before Milan. 
In the unfortunate retreat of Biagrassa, the cheyalier 
Bayard, the knight scms peur et sans reproche, was 
wounded mortally; this illustrious warrior was taken 
£^m his horse and supported against a tree, his face 
turned towards the enemy, and he expired, declaring 
that " having never yet turned his back upon an adver- 
sary, he would not do so in his last moments." His 
fiiite was alike lamented by Mends and enemies. 

At this time the pope Adrian VI. died ; and his 
successor, JuUan de Medicis, elected under the title of 
Clement VII., vainly offered his mediation to bring 
about a peace. The English army, which invaded 
Prance, penetrated to the banks of the Oise, whence 
they were repulsed by La Tremomlle ; the duke of 
Guise also compelled the Germans to recross the 
Meuse; but the imperial forces, under the orders of 
the marquis de Pescara and the constable de Bourbon, 
followed up their successes, and, entering Provence, 
captured Aix and Toulon, and laid siege to Marseilles. 
But this terminated their victorious career : exposed 
to the obstinacy of a resistance, which was aggravated 
by scarcity ana disease, they retreated in disorder over 
the Alps, and Prance was in that quarter &eed &om 
her invaders. 

But Prancis I., who neglected this occasion of ha- 
rassing the imperialists in Provence, was seized with 
the Mai desire of again attacking them in Italy, a 
country which seemed destined to become the grave of 
his most accomplished warriors ; and, yielding to the 
presumptuous advice of Bonivet, he commenced ano- 
ther campaign, appointing in his absence the queen 
mother, Louise of Savoy, regent of Prance. 

The capture of Milan was the first and only fortu- 
nate consequence of the war ; making it a point of 
honour not to recede, he resolved upon besieging 
Pavia, and unwisely weakened himself by dispatching 
an expedition of 12,000 men against the kingdom of 
Naples. The constable arriving firom Provence with a 
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considerable reinforcement, Francis I. was driyeii to 
the necessity of giving battle, and, notwithstanding the 
superiority of the French artillery, he sustaiiied a 
signal defeat, his army being cut to pieces, and himself 
taken prisoner. Before he surrenaered, he had the 
misfortune to see his most distinguished companions in 
arms faU by his side ; La Falisse and La Tremonille 
were mortally wounded ; the king of Navarre and the 
brave Montmorency were made prisoners. The king 
still resisted, but his horse being kiQed under him, and 
his armour pierced iu several places, an adherent of 
the constable summoned him to surrender, and at last, 
refusing to give himself up to a traitor, he sent for the 
viceroy of Naples, to whom he delivered his sword. 

It is reported that after the battle, Francis I. wrote 
the brief tidings of his defeat to his mother in these 
celebrated words, " All is lost but our honour." He 
was conveyed to Madrid, and only liberated after 
the most rigorous conditions had been excited by his 
rival. 

It was not thus that Charles V. viewed the occur- 
rence ; he entertained no doubt but that France, al- 
though deprived of her king, would still continue the 
war, and remain as bold and formidable as ever ; and 
he strove to exact from his captive such conditions as 
might be some guarantee for the future. The queen 
mother exhausted every resource of the kingdom, and 
every stratagem, to sow division among the confederate 
powers; but Charles V. was still inexorable, and would 
listen to no terms of accommodation which France 
could in honour accept. At length, Francis I. was 
seized with a malady that threatened his life ; and, yield- 
ing to his fears that by such a catastrophe the finits of 
his victory might be rendered abortive, rather than to 
the interest which all Europe evinced for his prisoner, 
visited him in his confinement, and imposed terms for 
his release, which were finally accepted. 

By the treaty of Madrid in 1526, Francis I. ceded 
to the conqueror his rights upon Italy, renounced the 
"orovinces of Flanders and Artois, and agreed to rein* 
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state the constable in all his honours and appointments ; 
he further consented to espouse the sister of Charles V., 
to cede Burgundy, to leave his two sons as hostages, 
and, if he failed in procuring the ratification of the 
treaty by the assembled states of the kingdom, to 
return into captivity. 



QUESTIONS. 

State the characters respectively of Francis I. and Charles V. 

To whom was the regency of Castile given ? 

What services did Ximeues afterwards render ? 

How was that minister treated ? 

By what princes was the imperial crown contested ? 

To whom did the electors give their support ? 

What alliances did Francis I. and Charles V. make in their 
mutual and opposing interests ? 

How was Henry VIII. entertained by Francis I. ? 

What was the conduct of Charles V. ? 

What caused the revolt in Spain? 

How was it repressed ? 

What country was invaded by Francis I. ? 

How did the emperor retaliate ? 

Who stopped the progress of the imperialists ? 

What disasters did the French suffer in Italy ? 

What other prince declared war against France ? 

By what means did Francis I. raise the means of equipping his 
army? 

What caused the defection of the constable de Bourbon ? 

What offers were made him by Charles V. ? 

What was the name of the commander of the French army ? 

State the particulars of the death of the chevalier Bayard. 

By whom were the English and Germans repulsed? 

Where was Francis I. conquered and made prisoner ? 

To whom and under what circumstances did he surrender his 
sword? 

How was he treated by Charles V. ? 

What were the conditions of the treaty of Madrid ? Give its 
4ate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LEAGUE AGAINST THE EMPEHQB— CAPTURE AND PILLAGE OF 

ROME — PEACE OP CAMBRAT— CHARLES V. BOMBARDS TUNIS 

RENEWAL OP HOSTILITIES BETWEEN THE EMPEROR AND THE 
KING OP PRANCE — THE IMPERIALISTS IN PROVENCE — TRUCE 

OP NICE — REVOLT OP GHENT — PBRPIDT OF CHARLES V. 

RENEWAL OP THE WAR— PRANCE INVADED BT THE EMPEROR 
AND THE KING OP ENGLAND — PEACE OP CRESPT — ABDICATION 
OF CHARLES V. — TREATY OF CATBAU-CAMBRESIS — THE TIMES 
OF FRANCIS I. 

(a.d. 1526—1559.) The cbiyalrous honour of the 
French king, and the fidelity with which he was re- 
puted to keep his engagements, suffered some dispa- 
ragement by his manner of fulfilling the treaty of 
Madrid, as he was no sooner restored to his kingdom 
than he caused a declaration to issue from the states 
of Burgundy, disputing his right to dismember France. 
Upon this Charles V. accused him of treachery, and 
Francis I. replied by giving the lie to his adversary, 
and sending him a challenge in which the choice of 
weapons was conceded him; but no ftirther conse- 
quence ensued. A formidable league was now got up 
against the emperor. Henry VIII., alarmed at the 
results of the battle of Pavia, allied himself with France, 
while the pope, Venice, Florence, and the duke of 
Milan, whose territories were given up to the excesses 
of the imperial troops, joined their entreaties for the 
intervention of the French in Italy ; indeed, the whole 
Italian peninsula, abandoned to a fierce and undisci- 
plined army, was a prey to horrors equal to those of 
the most disastrous war ; for the soldiers of the em- 

Eeror, receiving no regular pay, indenmified themselves 
y pillage, and the common oath of the Spaniards was, 
" By the glorious sacking of Florence." To add to 
these sufferings, a body of 14^000 Germans crossed 
the Alps, under the orders of Frundsberg, a Lutheran, 
and du-ected their march against Eome; the pope, 
Clement VII., on the approach of the army of the 
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constable de Bourbon, disbanded his best troops, in 
the hope of obtaining £s,yoiir, and the respect due to 
axL unresisting enemy; the event, however, disappointed 
his expectations: a breach was effected in the Aurelian 
wall, and in the assault which ensued de Bourbon him- 
self rivalled the courage of his most devoted adherents. 
Clothed in white, in order to be the more observed, he 
seized a scaling ladder, and mounted first to the assault, 
when a Eoman overthrew him with a blow of a musket. 
Preserving a calm intrepidity, even at the point of 
death, he exerted his £Edlmg strength to raise a comer 
of the mantle which had been thrown over him, and 
replied to the inquirers of his followers, "Bourbon 
marches in the van." 

The death of the constable was cruelly avenged; 
his troops, in despair at the loss of their leader, 
mounteathe ramparts with cries for blood and torture. 
8000 Bomans were slaughtered the first day, the 
churches were pro£uied, the monuments of art muti« 
lated, tombs violated, and the ashes of the dead scat- 
tered to the winds. The Lansquenets, attired in the 
most sacred ornaments of the temples, dragged to their 
impious orgies trains of priests, whom they rudely 
buffeted amid shouts of laughter. The sacking of 
Borne and the captivity of the sovereign pontiff caused 
a general burst of indignation throughout Europe. 
Charles V. limited his sympathy to ordering prajrers 
to be offered up for Clement VII., who was retamed 
prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. Francis I., turn- 
ing these events to profit, commanded Lautrec to ad- 
vance against ]Nraples; but there, as on former occasions, 
he left him imsupplied with money; and a contagious 
disorder, which carried off the French general and 
devastated the army, made the expedition of no avail. 
To crown this misfortune, Andrea Doria, one of the 
most renowned seamen of the age, who had been 
slightingly treated by the court of France, offered his 
services to the emperor, on condition that his native 
coimtry should remain independent. 

At this time, Barbarossa, king of Tunis and Algiers, 
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and Dragut, the corsair, succeeded on more than one 
occasion, by the skill and audacity of their manoeuvres, 
in annoying and then escaping the Genoese admiral. 

The peace of Cambray, in 1529, suspended hostili- 
ties between France and Austria; and the empeK»r, 
justly alarmed at the progress of the sultan Solinian, 
who had advanced to the verjr gates of Vienna, turned 
his attention to repelling this formidable invader, and 
clearing the seas of the hordes of pirates, who infested 
the coasts of Italy. The knights of Ehodes, who were 
established in the isle of Malta, were too feeble, unas- 
sisted, to defend the sea against the ships of the 
powerfiil barbarians, who ravaged the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and Charles V. undertook to destroy 
the pirates in their retreat. With this intention a 
fleet of 500 vessels and 30,000 men, reinforced by the 
succours sent by the pope and the king of Portugal, 
and powerfully seconded by the galleys of Andrea 
Doria, sailed ia the direction of Africa ; the emperor 
himself took part in this expedition, accompanied by 
the Slite of the nobility of Spain ; here he shared the 
danger and privations of his commonest soldiers, and 
practically reftited the calumnies which attributed to 
tdm more prudence than valoiur, because he was not 
present at the battle of Pavia. Barbarossa had no 
means of resistance sufficient to oppose the most pow- 
erful armament which had been directed against the 
infidels since the time of the Crusades. Tunis sur- 
rendered, and the release of 20,000 captives from their 
fetters was the result of this enterprise. 

In striking and pain^ contrast to this achieve- 
ment, Prancis I., though he affected an alliance with 
the sultan, negotiated at the same time with the Eng- 
lish court and the Reformers of Germany, without 
gaining from either the assistance he expected; the 
Protestants naturally distrusted a prince who had con- 
demned their co-religionists to the flames, and Henry 
VIII. was so entirely absorbed in the progress of the 
reformed religion in his own country, and the fiirther- 
''*'*e of his personal gratification, that he could ill spare 
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any attention to the objects of a foreign potentate* 
Charles V., who was informed of the intrigues of his 
rival, declared publicly at Eome his contempt for the 
resources of the Erench king. 

The armies of the emperor now invaded Provence 
and Picardy. The latter province was saved by the 
obstinate defence of Peronne. Provence was but a 
desert; the marshal de Montmorency, its governor, 
determined upon laying it waste to starve the enemy. 
After destroying mills, farms, villages, and towns, he 
fortified himself in an impregnable position between 
the Ehone and the Durance. The soldiers of Charles 
wandered unopposed through this desolate country, 
where neither provisions nor resources of any kind 
were to be found ; and this once flourishing army, deci- 
mated by disease and famine, was compelled to com- 
mence a retreat. Charles V. recrossed the Var with 
the loss of half his original forces, and directed hia 
march towards Spain. 

The war still continuing in Piedmont, the queen of 
Hungary (who governed in the Low Countries) and 
the queen of Prance interfered in 1638, in the hope 
of efiecting a cessation of hostilities. The pope 
Paul III. also oflered his mediation, aud proposed 
that a conference should be held at Nice to treat of 
the conditions. In order to induce a reconciliation 
between the contending powers, and decide them to 
repair to the place he had appointed, he himself, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, preceded them thither. 
This interview, although it was not followed by a 
definitive treaty of peace, was the medium through 
which negotiations were opened that led to a truce for 
ten years. In a second meeting, which took place 
some days later at Aigues-Mortes, Charles V. and 
Prancis I. were prodigal of expressions of jfriendship 
for each other ; but this union was not of long con- 
tinuance. 

An insurrection had now broken out in Ghent, 
arising from the imposition of some fresh taxes, and 
the emperpr determined to proceed thither in person 
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and quell the revolt. The most direct, aa weU as the 
safest route, was through Eraoce, and permission ma 
asked and obtained to make use of it ; on this occafidon 
Charles Y. was received with the most courteous and 
firank hospitality by the king ; who, though urged by 
his courtiers to profit by the legitimate excuses wbieh 
oould be made for seizing the person of his rival, 
refused to listen to such perfidious counsel, and 
allowed him to depart unimp^ed ; the only advantage 
he derived firom their meeting, was the promise of the 
long deferred investiture of the Milanese. This fiiir 
deaHng was however ill requited ; for, after his purpose 
was served, and the Gantois punished for their rebellion, 
Charles Y. evaded his promise, and, denying that he 
had boimd himself under any obligation, bestowed 
the Milanese on his son Philip and his descendants in 
perpetuity. This circumstance greatly incensed the 
French king, and the war commenced anew. 

Five French armies at the same time invaded Sous- 
sillon, Artois, Luxembourg, Hedmont, and Flanders. 
Francis also allied himself with SoHman, and l^e 
united fleets of France and Turkey ineffectually 
bombarded the castle of Nice. At this union of the 
lily and the crescent, the Christian and the infidel, 
Europe was naturally indignant, and the emperor, 
sagaciously seizing the opportunity so favourably 
offered to him, signed a trea^ with Henry YIII., and 
France was again attacked on all her frontiers. While 
the young duke d'Enghien obtained some successes in 
Italy, and gained the battle of Cerisoles over the 
imperialists, Henry YIII. laid siege to Boulogne and 
Montreuil. On his side, Charles Y., entering Cham* 
pagne, took possession of Commercy, Ligny, and St. 
I)izier ; but the tedious defence of this last place gave 
Francis I. time to assemble his forces ; and Charles, 
although he had further gained Epemay and Chateau- 
Thierry, was anxious about the welfare of his army, 
which began to suffer from the desolated state of the 
country, food being no longer obtainable amid the 
general ravage ; fearing also that his retreat might be 
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cut off, he offered conditions of peace, which were 
accepted, and on September 18, 1544, a treaty was 
signed at Crespy or Crep^, near to Laon. By the 
conditions of this new treaty, each prince restored the 
conquests made since the truce of Nice ; Charles V. 
renouncing Burgundy, and Francis, on his side, 
abandoning all claim upon the kingdom of Naples. 
The kings of England and France signed a peace in 
1546, and their deaths occurred in the following year. 

The first acts of the reign of Henry 11., the son 
and successor of Francis I., were propitious for 
France. "Wisely profiting by the troubles which the 
Protestant league of Smalkalde had excited in GteT" 
many, he bought back from England the town of 
Boulogne, appeased a revolt in Guyenne, and obtained 
possession of the three bishoprics of Lorraine, Metz, 
and Toul et Verdun. These important acquisitions 
were preserved by the skill and valour of the duke of 
Guise, who shut himself up in the walls of Metz, and 
from this impregnable position repulsed the assaults 
of an army of 100,000 imperialists. Humbled by this 
&ilure, Charles Y. was again conquered at Eente, 
upon which occasion he remarked with bitterness that 
fortune was not favomable to old men ; and soon a^ber, 
weighed down with grief and iofirmities, he resigned 
the sceptre of Spain to his son Philip II., and the 
imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand II., while he 
himself retired to the convent of St. Just, in Estre- 
madura. In this religious seclusion were ended the 
days of a monarch who had in his time taken a pro- 
minent part in the most important, events of Europe ; 
and the austerities which he felt called upon to prac- 
tise, in compliance with the faith which he professed, 
are supposed to have hastened his death ; he was seized 
with a violent fever, which termioated his life in the 
year 1558, and in the fifty-ninth of his age. 

Less from the love of peace than from its necessity, 
the abdication of Charles V. was followed by a short 
truce, giving to the coimtries which were exhausted by 
continual wars a moment to recover themselves ; this 
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Btate of things, however, was not to continue ; at the 
solicitation of the Gruises, Henry II. formed an alli- 
ance with the pontiff Paul, against Philip II., the 
successor of Charles V. While the duke of Gruise 
waged an unproductive war in Italy, France was 
menaced by the greatest danger. • Philip II., who had 
espoused Mary, queen of England, made an incursion 
on the side of the Low Countries, with a considerable 
force, commanded by Emanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, a general of considerable talent, and a decided 
enemy of Prance. After the affair of Bocroy, in 
which he was worsted, he laid siege to St. Quentin, 
which he knew to be ill prepared for defence. The 
admiral Coligny, one of the most celebrated warriors 
of the age, threw himself into the place with a handful 
of troops, and by every means endeavoured to obtain 
succours; his uncle, the constable de Montmorency, 
succeeded in relieving the garrison, by crossing some 
marshes which were considered impracticable; but 
not retiring in time, he was pursued by the assailants, 
who came up with him at two leagues from La Pere. 
Thus forced to give battle, the constable disposed his 
troops to the best advantage; but, weakened by in- 
cessant fatigue, and surprised by a superior force, the 
French army was overthrown at the first onset : the 
cavalry fled, but the infantry, under the immediate 
command of the constable, was nearly cut to pieces ; 
half of them, with upwards of 900 officers, were either 
killed or taken ; and Montmorency himself, who was 
wounded, was made prisoner by the duke of Savoy. 
This unfortunate defeat laid open the route to the 
capital ; but as the maxim of PhiHp II. was never to 
drive an enemy to despair, he marched upon St. 
Quentin, which was carried by assault. 

Henry, who did not disguise from himself the 
extent of the danger to which his kingdom was ex- 
posed, made an appeal to the nation, which supplied 
with alacrity the necessary subsidies for the defence of 
the coimtry ; and this accord of the prince and people 
dissipated every fear. The duke of Gruise was recalled 
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from Italy, and named Keutenant-general of the king- 
dom ; lie departed in the depth of winter at the head 
of considerable forces for Picardy. Concealing his 
intentions from the enemy, by attacking places at a 
distance from the sea, he suddenly invested Calais; 
and this important frontier town, which for 200 years 
had enabled the English to invade France at their 
pleasure, fell into the hands of the besiegers in ten 
days; other places yielded in their turn, and the 
English were dispossessed of all their dominions in 
Fraiice. 

The duke of Gruise did not confine himself to these 
successes only ; he made himself master of ThionviUe, 
the most important of the places occupied by the 
Spaniards ; while the marshal de Bressac, with a hand- 
ful of men, sustained the reputation of the French 
arms in Italy. 

Notwithstanding these numerous advantages, Henry 
II. was not less desirous of peace than Philip II. ; 
and Montmorency, who was prisoner to the Spaniards, 
was authorized to open negotiations, which were ter- 
minated by the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis. 

The terms of the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis were 
highly disadvantageous to the French, but the coimtry 
needed repose, and the repugnance of the Guises was 
overcome by projected alliances in the royal family. 
The duke of Savoy espoused Margaret of iVance ; the 
dauphin Francis having previously received the hand 
of Mary Stuart, daughter of James V. of Scotland, 
and related through Ins mother to the house of Guise. 
Feasts and rejoicings took place on this occasion, and 
at a tournament given to celebrate the marriage of the 
princess, the king, whose prowess was acknowledged, 
when tilting with the count of Montgomery, acci- 
dentally received a thrust from his lance under the 
right eye, the consequences of which proved fatal. 
France was again plunged into mourning by the death 
of her king, which took place in 1559, in the forty- 
second year of his age. 

The period during which Francis I. reigned over 

H 
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France may be justly considered as tliat in which 
Europe burst through the clouds of superstition aud 
ignorance with which she had been so long enveloped, 
aud began to exhibit a taste for learning and the fine 
arts, turning to account the inventions by which they 
were to receive so great an extension. 

The invention of the art of printing, in 1441, by 
John Gutenberg, a German, was in some measure the 
signal of the revival of Kterature : the academy of 
Naples was founded by Alphonso I. ; the schools of 
Florence and Venice encouraged the study of history, 
philosophy, and the learned languages; before the 
pontificate of Leo X., books of ancient literature were 
eagerly sought after, as well as the chefs d'oeuvres of 
Greek and Latin authors, which had been so long 
neglected; the works of Homer and Demosthenes 
were lectured upon in pubHc; Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus were translated into Latin; Euclid and 
Archimedes were reproduced, and the science of 
medicine recovered its former estimation. 

Italy, exempt from the religious dissensions which 
agitated the rest of Europe, necessarily took prece- 
dence in the cultivation of the fine arts ; and she was 
worthily seconded by France. While Leo X. ordered 
the execution of the magnificent paintings which adorn 
the Vatican, and proceeded with the construction of 
the cathedral of St. Peter, Francis I., who well de- 
served the surname of the Restorer of Literature, 
founded a royal printing establishment, and the college 
of, France ; and!^ by his mimificence encouraged the 
developement of talent with strict impartiality. 

Contemporary with Francis I. and Charles V. were 
Sigismond of Poland, Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, and 
Ivan IV. of Eussia ; and it is no undeserved tribute 
to the merit of these remarkable men to rank them 
with the two most distinguished sovereigns of the 
siiteei^Lth century. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Did Francis I. observe the conditions of the treaty of Madrid ? 
What league was formed against the emperor ? 
What was then the condition of Italy ? 

By whom were the Germans commanded in the expedition 
against Rome ? 

What was the fate of the constable de Bourbon ? 

Describe the sacking of Rome. 

What efforts were made by Charles V. on behalf of the pope ? 

What were the reverses of the French in Italy ? 

On what conditions did Andrea Doria enter the service of the 
emperor ? 

What pirates then infested the seas of Italy ? 

Describe the expedition against Tunis, and its results. 

What provinces did Charies Y . invade ? 

How was Picardy saved ? 

Did Montmorency succeed in Ph)venoe ? 

Were hostilities suspended ? 

On what occasion did Charles V. require permission to pass 
through France ? 

How was he received by Francis I. ? 

How did he act in return for his hospitality ? 

With whom did the king of France aUy himself? 

How did Charles V. act, and on which side did he attack 
France? 

What towns were captured by the emperor, and why did he 
propose peace, and where was it signed ? 

State the date of the death of Francis I., 'and who was his 
successor. 

What acts signalized the commencement of the reign of 
Henry II. ? 

In whose favour did Charles V. abdicate ? 

Where did he retire ? 

Recount the principal events of the war to the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis. 

What alliances were formed at the peace ? 

What occasioned the death of Henry II. ? 
• In what respect was the reign of Francis I. distinguished ? 

What celebrated men reign^ contemporaneously with Francis I. ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN OBRMANT AND SWITZER- 
LAND — SALE OF INDULGENCES — FIRST PREACHING OF LUTHER 

—HE IS SUMMONED BEFORE THE DIET OF WORMS REFUSES 

TO RECANT — DEFENDERS OF LUTHER— THE REFORMED RE- 
LIGION ADOPTED IN PARTS OF GERMANY — THE SACRAMEN- 
TARIANS AND ANABAPTISTS — CHARLES Y. OPPOSES THE PRO- 
TESTANTS — LEAGUE OF SMALKALDE— BATTLE OF MUHLBERG 
— INTERVENING TIME — TREATY OF AUGSBURG — ZWINGLE IN 

SWITZERLAND — PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC CANTONS 

CALVIN. 

(a.d. 1613 — 1564.) At the period of the accession of 
Leo X. to the pontifical throne, in 1513, the increas- 
ing power of the Turks had caused an universal alarm 
throughout Europe, and it was the intention of the 
pope to unite the whole of Christendom in an armament 
against the infidels; in addition to this crusade, the 
mighty undertaking of his predecessor, Julius II., was 
incomplete, and to perfect aa edifice worthy to be 
dedicated to the apostle from whom the papal autho- 
rity claims to be descended, was a design to which one 
of the family of the Medicis might justly aspire. But 
the exhausted state of the finances rendered either one 
or the other of these plans impossible, without apply- 
ing to extraordinary means for the purpose of recruit- 
ing the papal treasury ; and recourse was had to the 
sale of indulgences, a method by which money had 
been successfiilly raised on former occasions, but more 
with the object of confining it to charitable purposes 
than its adoption as an ordinary source of revenue. 
The usual appHcation of the sums contributed by the 
purchase of indulgences — a system which, however false 
in principle, had its commencement in the most pious 
and lau^ble intentions — was to administer to the 
wants of the poor and destitute, and to recover Chris- 
tians who had been sold into slavery. Moreover, it 
was not then deemed sufficient to purchase immunity 
^-^^ oast offences by a stated gift in money; the 
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Clrnrch required, in addition, a severe and earnest 
repentance ; but it ofben happened that those to whom 
the authority was delegated of collecting the contribu- 
tions of the faithful, abused the trust confided to them, 
and dispensed in scandalous excesses and wasteful 
prodigahty the sums destined to such opposite uses. 

The archbishop of Mentz, who had the responsibility 
of this commerce in the north of Grermany, deputed 
his power to one Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of depraved 
life and manners, who filled the office of inquisitor, and 
Had on other occasions been similarly employed. In 
the accomplishment of his present mission he excited 
universal disgust, and brought forth from the pen of a 
yoimg professor of the university of Wittemberg a 
spirited attack against the traffic in which he was 
engaged. The abuses which had long eidsted in the 
Eomish Church were now ordained to meet their full 
e3roosure, and this commencement was followed by re- 
siuts as important as had ever occurred in the history 
of the human race. The subject demands some account 
of the first preacher of the Reformation. 

Martin Luther was bom in 1483, at Eisleben, in the 
county of Mansfeld, where his father was employed in 
the mines. As he was walking one day with a young 
companion, they were overtaken bjr a violent storm, 
and his friend was killed at his side by the electric 
fluid. This circumstance made so strong an impres- 
sion upon him, that he determined to embrace a monas- 
tic life, and was received as a friar of the order of St. 
Augustin at Erftirth. His talents soon attracted notice, 
and he was nominated professor of philosophy and 
theology in the college founded by [Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, at Wittemberg. After preaching 
against the abuse of indulgences, Luther was brought 
by degrees to deny their power ; and, once launched in 
this field of controversy, he fttrther attacked the Church, 
and ended by disputing the infallible character of its 
supreme head. Cited to appear at £ome, and urged 
by the pope's legate to retract, he persisted in reftising 
both ; and on learning that his writings had been ana-t 
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thematized by Leo X., he had recoTirse to reprisalB ; 
till, on December 10, 1520, he was attended by an 
immense crowd to the eastern gate of Wittemberg, 
where a mock funeral pile was erected, and, setting fire 
to it with his own hand, he cast into the flames the 
pontifical laws, and the bull of excommunication which 
had been launched against him. 

In the mean time the emperor Charles V., on the 
entreaty of the legate, summoned Luther to spp^ 
before the diet at Worms. His firiends advised him 
not to attend, reminding him of the fate of John Huss, 
who had been binned at the coimcil of Constance : but 
as he had been summoned in the proper legal form, he 
determined to obey, and he there persisted in his doc- 
trines, refiisiug to retract any of the points upon 
which he was questioned. This refiisal placed him 
under the ban of the empire ; that is to say, he was 
proscribed and banished from every part of the terri- 
tory under the dominion of the emperor of Grermany. 
The university of Paris pronounced against the re- 
former ; while Henry VIII., king of England, published 
a book, in which he combated the new doctrines. 

Unpromising as was the position now occupied by 
the apostle of reform, Luther was not without de- 
fenders among the princes of Germany, one of the 
most disinterested of whom was Frederick the "Wise, 
elector of Saxony. Fearing that the controversy at 
"Worms might be attended with danger to the person 
of the man in whose preservation he felt so deeply 
concerned, this prince caused Luther to be seized by a 
party of cavaliers, stationed for that express purpose, 
and to be conveyed to the castle of Wartbourg, where 
he lived in perfect security. It was some time before 
he was made aware of the nature of his imprisonment ; 
but he in the mean while devoted himself to the ftirther^ 
ance of the great work he had undertaken, and spread 
theological pamphlets and the principles of the reform- 
ed religion through the different German states, com- 
pleting also in his solitude a great portion of his trans- 
lation of the Bible, The new opinions, so zealously 
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promulgated, were adopted in Upper Saxony, and in 
the duchies of Luneburg, Brunswick, and Fomerania ; 
the possessions of the knights of the Teutonic order in 
Prussia were hkewise secularized, and the grand mas- 
ter, Albert of Brandenburg, declared himself hereditary 
duke of that province, embracing at the same time the 
reformed rehgion. 

While a number of princes showed a favoiu^ble 
leaning towards these changes, which appeared to pro- 
mise them an annexation of the revenues of the Church, 
the pubHc mind, led astray by a false interpretation 
given to the high-sounding terms of Kberty and equality, 
conceived the possession of wealth to be an inj&inge- 
ment of the rights of those who had nothing ; and the 
sciences, with the produce of the arts, such as books, 
pictures, and the like, to be so many inventions of 
Satan. 

Though Luther would himself have restrained the 
progress of the reform within the boimdaries of peace 
and moderation, this was not the case with some of his 
followers; and Carlostadt, a fanatic of a peculiarly 
ardent temperament, traversed the coimtry from ciiy 
to city, everywhere exhorting the students to bum 
their books, and setting himself up as the leader of a 
new sect, which he styled the " Sacramentarians." 
Thomas Munzer, an equally enthusiastic visionary, 
overturned the images in the churches, destroying, at 
the sa^e time, such other appendages of the Bomish 
worship as Luther had allowed to remain, and dissemi- 
nating his exhortations for a general community of 
goods. The emissaries of this fanatic, spreading them- 
selves abroad, incited the populace to arms ; and M\m- 
zer, soon finding himself at the head of 40,000 men, 
overran Suabia, where his army gave themselves up to 
the greatest excesses. These new disciples, known by 
the name of Anabaptists, were dispersed at the battle 
of Erankenhausen, where Munzer was himself taken 
prisoner ; and he was publicly executed at Malhausen, 
in 1525, while the Anabaptists were himted like wild 
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beasts by the cjavahy of the nobles, and well nigh ei- 
terminated. 

(a.d. 1525, 1526.) At a time when the success of the 
Sreformation was so seriously threatened, the Bomish 
and the Protestant religions were represented by the 
leagues of Dessau and Torgau, brought about by 
Charles V., in the hope of crushing one by the other; 
when the troubles in Hungary, and the progress of the 
emperor Soliman, directed all his energies in another 
channel. 

The capture of Belgrade and of the isle of Bhodes, 
and the defeat of the Hungarians at the battle of 
Mohatz, placed the city of Vienna in extreme peril ; 
and the siege was not raised till after a loss on the 
side of the Turks of 40,000 men. This danger past> 
the diet of Spires was convoked in 1529, where the 
Lutherans were first named Protestants, fix)m the pro- 
test which was delivered by them against the decree 
by which they were enjoined to obey the Soman 
Church. Scandalized, however, by the excesses which 
had dishonoured their cause on the part of the Ana- 
baptists and other sects, the Protestants, who assem- 
bled at Augsburg, made a Confession of Faith, in which 
their doctrines were embodied by the learned and 
pious Melancthon, in 1530 ; but this act of moderation 
was also rejected by the emperor Charles V., who, 
irritated by so obstinate a resistance, shut the gates of 
the town of Augsburg, and meditated a forcible at- 
tempt to gain his point. On the closing of the diet 
the afinghted Protestants met at Smalkalde, and there 
concluded a treaty offensive and defensive. 

The firenzy of Anabaptism, which had disappeared 
for a time in Germany, now broke out with redoubled 
force. John of Leyden, a taQor, having drawn toge- 
ther a vast number of adherents &om different coun- 
tries, obtained possession of the town of Miinster, the 
capital of the province of Westphalia ; and after ex- 
pemng the principal inhabitants, and filling it with 
followers as enthusiastic as himself, proclaimed it to 
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be the New Jerusalem referred to in the prophecies, 
and appointed himself sovereign in 1534, attacking all 
the constituted authorities, establishing an universal 
communism, and committing numberless foliies and 
atrocities. After fruitless efforts to spread his power 
in the neighbouring country, he was seized with his 
principal adherents by the bishop of Miinster, and, 
a^r suffering the torture, they were executed in the 
great square of the town. 

Nevertheless, the league of Smalkalde had so united 
the reformers as to render them a formidable body, 
and they now had recourse to arms. Afber driving the 
Austrians out of Wurtemberg, and encouraging the 
archbishop of Cologne to imitate the conduct of Albert 
of Brandenburg, they assembled to the number of 
80,000, under the elector of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Hesse. Charles Y., ill-disposed to encounter 
so large a force, endeavoured to negotiate, and after 
sowing dissensions amongst his opponents, suddenly 
fell upon John Frederick, the elector of Saxony, de- 
feated him at Miihlberg, in 1547, and made him pri- 
soner. The conqueror, in defiance of the law of the 
empire, condemned the elector to death ia a council 
composed of Spanish officers ; and only granted him 
his life on the most humiliatiug conditions, transferring 
the electorate to Mamice, duke of Saxony. 

The emperor Charles Y., upon whom prosperity exer- 
cised its habitual influence, aimed now at imposing laws 
on the whole of Germany. * The coimcil of lient, which 
was first assembled iu 1545, having opened its pro- 
ceedings in a way which entirely prevented the Lu- 
therans from takmg any part in it, Charles was de- 
sirous of bringing both Catholics and Protestants to 
embrace his famous Intebim \ a temporary edict of 
conciliation from which both parties were averse. 



^ The Interim was a doctrinal system, which was drawn np by 
command of Charles, and presented to the diet of Augsburg, in 1548. 
It professed to adopt a middle course, but had a decided leaning to 
the Church of Rome. 
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Maurice of Saxony, who had been invested in his 
electorate by Charles, was the first to betray the 
interests of his benefactor ; for, concealing his project, 
in the pretence of submitting the town of Magdeburg 
to the Interim, he formed a treaty with Henry II., 
king of France ; and as soon as he had collected a suf- 
ficient force, he raised the mask, and marched rapidly 
upon Innspruck. 

The emperor, in ill health, and without troops, was 
obliged precipitately to quit the town, and seek refuge 
beyond the Alps. After this humiliating defeat, Charles 
V. yielded to his opponents, and signed the convention 
of Fassau with the Protestants, which led to a defini- 
tive peace by the treaty of Augsburg, in 1555, in 
which the !^*otestants were guaranteed the free use 
of their religion and their ecclesiastical possessions. 

In the course of these events, a. d. 1546, Marthi 
Luther, the author of the Eeformation, died at Eisleben, 
the place of his birth, at the age of sixty-three, in an 
honourable poverty ; and was buried in the church of 
Wittemberg, where also repose the ashes of Melanc- 
thon. It is said, that upon the occasion of Charles V. 
visiting the town of Wittemberg as a conqueror, he 
was urged to violate the sanctuary of the great reformer; 
upon which he replied, "I do not make war upon 
the dead : let him rest in peace ; he is already before 
hifl Judge." 

Switzerland was not long to remain free from the 
confusion incident to unsetfled religious opinions : she 
had her Luther in the person of Zwingle, cure of 
Glaris, whose doctrines were supported and adopted 
by a great part of the nation. Like Luther, Zwingle 
first attacked the abuse of indulgences ; he then sup- 
pressed the order of the Mendicants, procuring the 
abolition of the mass at Zurich, and the withdrawal of 
the church plate and ornaments. Amid these changes 
the property of the Church was not abused, but use- 
fully employed in establishing schools and hospitals, 
in the payment of the pastors of religion, and in the 
'eiief of distress. Public instruction was considerably 
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extended, and professorships of Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew founded. 

Troubles however succeeded to this auspicious com- 
mencement, and the frenzy of anabaptism also deso- 
lated Switzerland ; a horde of vagabonds, promoters of 
anarchy, disseminated the most subversive doctrines, 
inveighing against the magistracy, the clergy, and the 
rich, and committing the most detestable outrages. It 
soon became necessary to take up arms in order to get 
rid of such lawless intruders, and their chiefs having 
been at length executed, the country was delivered 
from the scourge. The Catholics, judging of the cause 
by the effect, attributed these calamities to Luther and 
Zwingle, whose growing divisions already afflicted the 
reformed Church, and produced the schism which stiU 
Beparates it. 

The four cantons, Zurich, Basle, Schaffhausen, and 
Berne, became Protestant, while seven remained faith- 
ful to the Boman Church; on each side leagues were 
formed for the mutual defence of their religion, and 
the principle was recognized that each canton should 
have the nght of regulating all things appertaining to 
Church discipline ; the conditions not being observed, 
each party took up arms. Zwingle, who had in vain 
tried to effect a pacification, was constrained to accom- 
panv an army of 20,000 men. The Protestants and 
Catholics encountered each other near to Cappell, a 
amaU village, which has thus attained a moumfrd 
celebrity, by the defeat of the reformers and the death 
of their champion. Many of the best and bravest of 
the citizens of Zurich, overpowered by the superior 
numbers of their opponents, shared the fete of Zwingle, 
who, attending his flock, according to the custom of 
the time and coimtry, to the field of battle, was struck 
down in the fight, and being found by a soldier of 
TJnterwalden, who ascertained that he refrised to call 
on the Virgin and saints, was despatched as a dog and 
a heretic. His body, when recognized by his foes, was 
burned by the common hangman, and even his ashes 
subjected to the vilest indignities. 
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The Protestant league still consisted of the four 
cantons before enumerated; the Catholic comprised 
Zug, Uri, Schwitz, Lucerne, Unterwalden, Soleure, 
Freyburg, and the whole of the YaJais : but this supe- 
rioritjr was but of short duration, and the revolution 
occasioned by the doctrines of Calvin, at Greneva, 
transferred it to the party of the reformers. 

Since the year 1519, the opinions of Luther had 
penetrated iato France, and amongst those who had 
adopted them, the most distinguished was the &inous 
John Calvin. This celebrated reformer was bom at 
Noyon, in the department of the Oise ; to escape the 
persecutions to which all were liable who embraced the 
principles of Protestantism, Calvin sought refuge at 
Basle, where he made known his tenets, and in 1537 
he established himself at Geneva. Two years had not 
elapsed since the Genevese had abolished Bomanism, 
expelled their bishop, and decided for the Eeformation. 
Farel, who was the means of introducing it, was then 
preaching at Geneva, and, aware of Calvin's talents 
and powerful eloquence, sought his assistance ; in a 
short time the itinerant preacher and foreigner was 
raised to be the dictator of the republic, ruling its 
turbulent democracy with a sway not more mild than 
that of the dukes of Savoy and bishops of Geneva, 
under which the citizens had groaned for ages, and 
from which the Eeformation appeared to have at length 
released them. Prom the pidpit, which became the 
tribune and judgment-seat of the reformer, he de- 
nounced the prevailing immorality with such eloquence 
and force, that profligacy hid its nead, while his hearers, 
running into an opposite extreme, adopted a rigorous 
austerity of manners; and every transgression of 
Calvin's code of morals was punished with the utmost 
severity. 

But his influence was not confined to the pulpit ; 
he was elected president of the consistory, oi which 
one third of the permanent members were ministers, 
and the remaiader laymen, holding office for a year 
only. This council assumed an authority far more 
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despotic than that of the bishops; it exercised the 
power of examining into men's private lives, and into 
the affairs of families in every station. 

Calvin was equally rigorous in the maintenance of 
orthodoxy. Servetus, condemned by him for holding 
antitrinitarian doctrines, was burned at the stake; this 
act of the stem lawgiver admits of no palliation, as his 
victim was not a subject of Geneva, and therefore not 
amenable to its laws ; and the execution of Servetus 
casts a stain upon the cause of the Eeformation as 
great as that with which the murder of Hubs taints 
the papist council of Constance. 

Greneva thus became the metropolis of Calvinism, 
and was resorted to by many foreigners, who sought 
refiige fipom religious persecution in their own country. 
After twenty -three years of uninterrupted power, 
Calvin died in 1564, at the age of fifty-five, and was 
buried in the old cemetery of the Plain Palais ; but he 
forbade the Genevese to mark the spot where he was 
laid with any monument, and the very site of his grave 
is not known with certainty. 



QUESTIONS. 

Under what drcumstanoes did Leo X. resort to the sale of 
indulgences ? 

For what objects was the costom first established ? 

In what manner did Tetzel execute the commission delegated to 
him? 

Who first attacked the sale of indulgences ? 

Where was Luther bom ? 

What circumstance caused him to embrace a monastic life ? 

What appointments did he hold under the elector of Saxony ? 

Did Luther recognize the pope's authority ? 

How did Charles V. act ? 

Did Luther retract his opinions ? 

Where was Luther conducted by the orders of Frederick the 
Wise? 

Over what parts of Germany did the reformed doctrines spread ? 

What disorders followed ? 

In what way did Munzer lead the populace astray ? 

By what name were the followers of Munzer designated ? 

How were they treated f 
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By what events was Charles V. prevented in his intention of 
opposing the progress of the reformed religion ? 

On what occasion did the reformers assume the name of Pro- 
testants ? 

By whom was their. Confession of Faith or principles drawn up ? 

Where was it presented, and was it accepted ? 

What followed? 

State the designs of John of Leyden. 

What was his fate ? 

What victory did Charles V. gain over the forces of the Pro- 
testants? 

How did he treat the elector of Saxony ? 

How did Maurice of Saxony act towards the emperor Charles V. ? 

What conditions were accorded to the Protestants by Charles V.? 

State the date of Luther's death. 

Who introduced the reformed doctrines into Smtzerland ? 

In what manner was the property of the clergy appropriated? 

State the number of the Protestant and Catholic cantons, and 
their names. 

Where did Zwingle perish, and under what drcnmstanoes ? 

Name the birth-place of Calvin, and where he first settled. 

What events followed his settling at Geneva ? 

What was the character of his doctrine ? 

State the date of his death, and his burial-place. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SUCCESSORS OF MAB6ARET — ERIC VII. AND CHRISTOFHBR — > 
CHARLES SONDE — CHRISTIAN, KINO OF DENMARK — STBNO 
STURE, ADMINISTRATOR OF SWEDEN — ^WAR AGAINST CHRIS- 
TIAN — JOHN — SWANTB STURE — 8TENO STURE THE YOUNGER 

CHRISTIAN II. — REVOLT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OP UPSAX 

CHRISTIAN IN SWEDEN — HIS CRUELTIES — GUST A VUS VASA 

HIS CAPTIVITY — HIS FLIGHT — HIS DANGERS AND SUCCESSES 

ELECTED KING OF SWEDEN — HIS INSTITUTIONS —DEPOSITION 
OF CHRISTIAN — FREDERICK— CHRISTIAN III. 

(a.d. 1394 — 1560.) The consequences which were 
expected to result from the celebrated treaty of Calmar*, 

' This treaty was effected in 1395. Margaret convoked the 
states of the three kingdoms to meet at Calmar, and it was thore 
established as a fundamental law of the whole, that Sweden, Den- 

*kf and Norway should henceforth have but one and the same 
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which placed the triple crown of Denmark, Sweden, 
and NoTw&j, on the head of Margaret, sumamed the 
Semiramis of the north, so entirely disappointed the 
hopes of those who brought about the union, that for 
many years the rival pretensions of diflferent princes 
and forms of govermnent distracted the coimtry, and 
retarded its advance in civilization, so auspiciously com- 
menced under its talented and energetic queen. Eric 
VII., grand nephew and heir to this remarkable 
woman, made himself detested by his vices, fipom the 
very beginning of his reign, and was unable to preserve 
any part of the vast possessions which had^ descended 
to him. Engelbrech, a Swede, supported by the Hanse 
towns, first raised the standard of revolt; and Eric, 
after a finiitless endeavour to resist him, retired to 
Pomerania, where he languished out the rest of his life 
in obscurity. 

The union was again temporarily re-established by 
Christopher, the last descendant of queen Margaret ; 
and, at his death, the Swedes chose for their king 
Charles Bonde, son of Canute, the grand marshal of 
the kingdom. This prince, who had for some years 
retired to one of his castles in Finland, circidated 
throughout the country by means of his Mends a pro- 
phecy that the crown would descend to his family; and 
thinking the occasion favourable, he appeared in Stock- 
holm at the head of a small army. The country hav- 
ing for a considerable time suffered fipom drought, and 
an abimdant rain having opportunely fallen, as if to 
welcome his arrival, the superstitions of the people 
attributed the circumstance to the intervention of 
Heaven in his favour; Charles adroitly turned this 
accident to his own profit, and obtained his election 
as king in an assembly of the notables by a large 

sovereign, who should be chosen successively by each of these 
kingdoms, and then approved by the other two ; that each nation 
should retain its own laws, customs, privileges, and dignities ; and 
the natives of one kingdom should not be raised to posts of honour 
or profit in another, but should be reputed foreigners, except in 
their own country* 
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majority. He was also soon afterwards proclaimed 
king of Norway. 

But at the same period, Christian, duke of Olden- 
burgh, who himself asserted pretensions to the crown 
of Norway, was chosen sovereign of Denmark ; and a 
war soon broke out between that kingdom and Sweden, 
Charles having assembled an army, displayed before 
the wondering Swedes a rude artillery, (consisting of 
twenty pieces, mounted on sledges,) and laid waste the 
country on his passage. Pestilence and famine, how- 
ever, fought agamst him, and Christian advancing by 
forced marches, Charles was compelled to seek refoge 
in Stockholm, In this extremity the king of Sweden 
had the imprudence to attack the property of the 
Church ; upon which the archbishop of Upsal, primate 
of Sweden, deposited his cassock on the high altar of 
the cathedral, clothed himself in armour, and declared 
war against his sovereign. Charles, unable to reckon 
upon the fidelity of his officers, the greater part being 
Danes, seciUTed his treasure, and embarked in the 
night for Dantzic. Stockholm capitulated, after a siege 
of thirty days ; and when Christiaii himself arrived with 
his fleet, the whole country submitted. He was 
crowned at TJpsal, in 1467, where he confirmed the 
clergy in their property and privileges. 

The new king inaugurated his reign by the imposi-* 
tion of such enormous taxes as procured for him 
amongst the peasantry the nickname of the " Pocket 
without a bottom." The inhabitants soon after re- 
volted, and defeating the army of Christian, they re- 
called their former kmg, Charles Bonde. During the 
succeeding three years, Sweden was a prey to all the 
horrors of civil warfare, and the mutual exasperation of 
opposite parties. Charles, after alternate successes and 
reverses, retired into Finland. The nobles proposed 
dismembering the kingdom *; but this ambitious project 
was rejected h^ the people, and Charles, beiag recalled 
a third time, (Bed as king in 1470, at the age of sixty- 
one, leaving his power to his nephew, Steno Sture, 
whom he conjured never to consent to take the crown* 
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Steno Sture, proclaimed administrator by the citi- 
zens, had some ^fficulty in procuring from the nobles 
a recognition of his authority ; while Christian, who 
had not renounced his pretensions to the throne, ap- 
peared again with a fleet before Stockholm. In this 
crisis, Steno opened negotiations, in the hope of deluding 
the Danes, while he raised troops in Ostrogothia, and 
his confidential friend, J^ils Sture, made levies in 
Dalecarlia. Christian, unacquainted with these man- 
oeuvres, looked upon Sweden as an easy prey, regret- 
ting only that the flight of Steno, whom he supposed 
to be concealed in the forests, would deprive mm of 
the opportunity of punishing him for his usurpation. 
The two Stures however did not delay their return, 
and a contest became inevitable. Christian posted his 
army between the capital and the sea-shore, and forti- 
fied his camp by a wooden rampart. Steno divided his 
force into three corps, one of which, under the orders 
of Nils, was to cross the marshes, fall unexpectedly 
upon the enemy, and intercept their fleet. 

The Swedes and their chief passed the night in prayer 
and the observances of their religion. At oreak of day, 
animated by increased confidence, they threw them- 
selves upon the enemy, siuging the canticle of St. 
G-eorge. During the battle Steno exposed himself to 
the greatest danger ; but a peasant, who never quitted 
him, saved him on several occasions while in the 
thickest of the fray, A sortie of the citizens of Stock- 
holm, who remained faithful to their administrator, 
and, above all, the opportune arrival of Nils, who had 
overcome the difficulties of his march, at length de- 
cided the victory. Christian, who had been wounded 
in the engagement, reached his fleet with a feeble 
escort. Aad this battle, which was fought on Oct. 
14, 1417, and in which a levy of peasants, armed with 
arrows and hatchets, destroyed an army of cavaliers, 
supported by artilleiT, relieved Sweden from any fur- 
ther attack on the side of Denmark during the remain- 
ing ten years of Christian's life. 

Profiting by the leisure afforded in a time of peace 
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Steno re-established order, and regulated the finances 
of the kingdom ; so that exactions, formerly so common, 
gradually disappeared. " Our administrator," said the 
peasants, ''would suffer himself to be killed rather 
than that a sheep should be taken fix)m us uiilaw- 
ftdly." In consequence of the privileges which the 
Hanseatic league had usurped, when the country was 
so much agitated, public appointments had been 
almost exclusively bestowed upon Germans ; and it 
had become a common saying, that nothing was lefl 
for the Swedes but the offices of public executioner 
and gravedigger. This abuse was now redressed ; and 
Steno exacted for the Swedes a participation in all 
civil employments. The foundation of the university 
of UpsaL is also due to the exertions of the adminis- 
trator. While these events were happening, Christian 
died, in 1481; and prince John, his son, was pro- 
claimed king of the three kingdoms of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, after having sworn to confer the 
public functions upon the nobles, and to maintaia the 
privileges of the Church. The nobles of Sweden, who 
were secretly the enemies of Steno, invited their king, 
John, to espouse their party, and he in consequei^oe 
laid siege to Stockholm. Upon this, Steno took np 
arms ; but he was TinsuccessM, and the gates of the 
city were opened to the conqueror. Jix order to 
avoid being made prisoner, Steno plunged, with his 
horse, into the moat which encircled the ramparts, 
and took flight: but a few days afberwards he con- 
sented to acknowledge king John, and gave up the 
<;astle to him. In recompence for this compliance, 
he was appointed grand-chamberlain, and one of the 
four governors of Sweden. Swante Sture, the son of 
NHs Sture, received the title of grand-marshal. 

The departure of the king was the signal for fresh 
troubles, and Steno once more took up arms to regain 
his lost authority ; a purpose in which he succeeded, 
and drove the Danes out of Sweden. This power he 
preserved till his death, which took place in 1503. 
"Kis successor, Swante Sture, grand-marshal of the 
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kingdom, also baffled the attempts of the king of Den- 
mark to dispossess him, and govemed Sweden for nine 
years in a manner most satisfactory to her citizens. 
His death was equally regretted by the army and the 
people. 

Steno Sture the younger, the son of Swante Sture, 
was elected administrator, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the council. Some months afterwards, the king, 
John, descended from his throne, which was occupied 
by his son. Christian II., who, at the same time, in- 
herited the pretensions of his father to the crown of 
Sweden. This young prince, since known by the sur- 
name of the Nero of the north, signalized the first 
years of his reign, like the Soman emperor of that 
name, by acts of beneficence and virtue ; he encou- 
raged agriculture, and, although destined to become 
their tyrant, showed himself at first only as the father 
of his subjects. 

In Sweden, Grustavus Troll, archbishop of Upsal, of 
a family which had always been hostile to that of 
Sture, favoured the views of Christian, and took arms 
against the administrator. Steno Sture besieged the 
prelate in his castle of Stecka, of which he got posses- 
sion; and for this revolt Gustavus was deprived of 
his archbishopric by the states of Sweden, who declared 
him a rebel and traitor to his country. Steno, after 
one victory over the Danes, was wounded in a second 
engagement, and in that condition being obliged to 
make his escape, he died in his sledge, on the ices of 
lake Malar. 

Thenceforward the Danes had but slight opposition 
to encounter. While one party in the nation sub- 
mitted to Christian, Christine Gyllenstiema, shut up 
in Stockholm, kept aUve the hopes of Steno' s party, 
and defended that city with unshaken courage ; but at 
length being obliged to capitulate. Christian made his 
solemn entry into the capital of Sweden. Disguising 
his sanguinary purposes under a show of affability, 
this prince awaited the ceremony of his coronation 
i2 
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before be unmasked bis real cbaracter, which a few 
days afterwards became but too apparent. 

In the expectation of procuring redress fixxn the 
new king, Gustavus TroU, the former archbi^op <rf 
Upsal, repaired to the palace, and represented the 
injury which he had met with from Steno the 
jrounger: an officer of Steno's who was present^ 
indignant at the misrepresentation thus attempted, 
informed the prince that the depriyation of TroU had 
been decreed by a yote of the states, to which the 
first nobles of the country had consented. Christian 
immediately ordered that all who had signed the 
decree should be arrested ; he then appointed a com- 
mission for their trial ; and on being found guilty of 
the act imputed to them, (though it was the simple 
discharge of their duty,) they were condemned to 
death, and ninety-four of the most illustrious of the 
Swedes fell under the hands of the executioner. This 
atrocious massacre was far from satisfying Christian's 
thirst for blood ; all who expressed pity for the yictims 
shared their fate ; the body of Steno Sture was dis- 
interred and burnt in the public square: to instil 
greater terror, he scoured the country, attended by 
executioners, putting to death all whom he thought fit 
to suspect ; and it is supposed that upwards of 600 
persons were thus sacrificed to his inhuman passion. 

Crimes such as these could not long remain un- 
punished, and Christian had unknowingly undermined 
his own power, and hastened the deliverance of 
Sweden. The liberator of his country was Grustayus 
Vasa. Treacherously conveyed into Denmark in his 
youth, Gustavus was confined in the castle of Eilo, 
under the superintendence of a relative, when the 
news of the death of Steno Sture and of the success 
of the Danes reached him. Prom that moment his 
captivity was insupportable, and he soon found means 
to escape and reach Lubec. The magistrates of that 
city furnished the fugitive with the means of passing 
into Sweden ; and in the month of May, 1520, having 
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embarkied on board a vessel of the republic, he 
landed near Cahnar. This first attempt was un- 
fortunate ; a price was offered for his capture, and he 
owed his safety to his various disguises, which he 
changed from day to day; he succeeded however in 
escaping to Sudermania, where he was harboured by a 
peasant, who had formerly been a servant in his 
fSunily. While thus concealed, he heard of the 
massacre of the ninety-four senators, amongst whom 
was his own father ; and he resolved to avenge them 
and deliver his country. Directing his course towards 
Dalecarlia, in the hope of there meeting with sup- 
porters in the noble cause he had undertaken, he was 
robbed by the guide who accompanied him, and in 
order to subsist was obHged to hire himself to a 
peasant in the capacity of an ordinary farm-labourer. 
The bams in which he threshed and broke wood have 
been religiously preserved, and the Swedes point out 
with pride the fir-trees in the forest of Mama, 
amongst which he concealed himself for thirty-six 
hours. Eecognized one day by a country girl, from 
the embroidered collar of his shirt, the master by 
whom he was employed would no longer retain him in 
his service ; he had to imdergo fresh risks of capture, 
and while concealing himself in a heap of hay, he 
was, it is said, on one occasion, even scratched by the 
lances of some soldiers who searched it, thus escaping 
death or seiziu^ by a miracle. 

His presence in the country being now known, 
Gustavus thought it was time to declare himself; and 
the festivities of Christmas having drawn together 
an unusual number of people to Mora, the principal 
town of Dalecarlia, Ghistavus made himself known, 
reminded them of the tyranny under which they 
laboured, and exhorted them to shake off the yoke. 
The Dalecarlians, to the number of about 200, imme- 
diately joined him, and a numerous body of partisans 
soon flocked around his standard. The archbishop, 
Qnstavus TroU, and the favourites of Christian, col- 
lected in the spring an army of 6000 men, and 
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advanced to meet the rebels ; Gustavus and his Dak- 
carlians attacked the enemy, and gained a complete 
victory; the fall of Westeras, followed by that of 
Upsal, drew the nobles, who up to that time had 
espoused the cause of Christian, to the side of 
Grustavus, and an offer of the crown was tendered him 
by sixty-six of their body ; he was, however, satisfied 
with the title of administrator. 

At the commencement of 1622, only three cities 
remained in the possession of the Danes ; Abo, Cahnar, 
and Stockhokn. This last city held out for two years 
longer, and was only reduced when its communication 
with the sea was cut off by the construction of a 
bridge of boats. After this, Gustavus consented to 
accept the title of king, and from that time he un- 
remittingly employed himself in repairing the disordiorB 
which had been occasioned by the civil war. 

Meanwhile the crimes and disasters of Christian 
had wearied the Danes themselves ; and the two aU- 
powerful orders, the clergy and the nobles, secretly 
urged thereto by Frederick, duke of Holstein, declared 
against him, and formally demanded his abdication. 

Christian made no attempt to resist so significant 
an expression of the popular feeling, and resigned to 
Frederick the crowns of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden ; seeking an asylum for himself in the Low 
Countries, in tiie territories of his brother-in-law, 
Charles Y. 

But the title of king of Sweden, which was trans- 
ferred by Christian, existed only in name ; from day to 
day the increasing power of Gustavus was more con- 
firmed, and he felt himself strong enough to curtail 
the influence of the Boman Catholic priesthood. 
Under cover of the civil wars, the religious opinions, 
which had already obtained a footing in Germany, 
penetrated into Sweden, and spread with rapidity 
through the country ; two followers of Luther, whose 
preaching had laid the foundation of Protestantism in 
Sweden, were received by Gustavus with marked dis- 
tinction; and the reformed religion was definitively 
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settled hj the grand assembly of the states at 
"Westeras, in 1527, when the right of the king to 
annex to the crown the fortified castles of the bishops, 
and fix the salaries of the clergy, was also recognized. 

The powers thus accorded were vigorously acted 
upon, and Gustavus, after allaying the ferment occa- 
sioned by such important reforms, directed his atten- 
tion to the commerce of the country ; and his fostering 
care of this vital branch of the public revenue mate- 
rially hastened the decay of the Hanseatic towns, 
which till then had prospered at the expense of 
Sweden. His efforts were also successfully directed 
to the creation of a navy, and the Swedish flag was 
soon known and respected in the Baltic. To the same 
persevering spirit is likewise due the organization of 
a military force, and the establishment of a regular 
standing army. Tor these enduring benefits to his 
country, Gustavus was rewarded by the crown being 
made hereditary in his family, by a solemn declaration 
of the states of the kingdom, assembled at Orebro. 
Gustavus Vasa died in 1560, at the age of seventy, 
and was succeeded by his son Eric. 

After an exile of ten years, Christian again at- 
tempted to recover the throne of Denmark : but being 
conquered and forced to surrender, he was imprisoned 
in the castle of Simderburg, in the isle of Alsen, 
where he languished for twenty-seven years. Frede- 
rick I., freed from the apprehension of his rival, 
eaitered into the league of Smalkalde, and assembled 
the states of the kingdom at Odens^ to settle the 
limits of the reformed religion in Denmark. While 
thus engaged, his death unexpectedly occurred; but 
the nobles, whose power had greatly increased, reftised 
to proclaim Christian III., the eldest son of the de- 
ceased monarch, king, and resolved upon dismember- 
ing the kingdom. The authorities of Lubec, ready on 
all occasions to profit by the troubles of their neigh- 
bours, endeavoured to perpetuate this state of anarchy, 
and induced the coTint of Oldenburg to enter Den- 
mark, and array against each other the peasants and 
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the nobles, the Catholics and Beformers. The mise- 
ries occasioned by this unfortunate revolution were 
such, that the "War of the Count" became a pro- 
verbial expression; and the senators, worn out with 
so unnatural a contest, recalled Christian HI., who, 
after driving out the enemy, remained peaceable 
possessor of the crown of Denmark and Norway. 

QUESTIONS. 

To whom did the power of queen Margaret deM)end ? 
To what place did Eric retire ? 
Who was Margaret's last descendant ? 
Whom did the Swedes choose for king ? 
What favomrable circumstances attended him ? 
Who was king of Denmark? 

What was the result of the war between Sweden and Denmark ? 
Who revolted against the king of Sweden ? 
By what measure did Christian inaugurate his reign ? 
Did be reign long ? 

To whom did Charles bequeath his power ? 
By what title was Steno Sture proclaimed ? 
Had he to contend with the Danes ? 
Who was successful ? 
Name the reforms of Steno. 
Who succeeded Christian ? 
By whom was John invited into Sweden ? 
How did Steno act ? 
Did he recognize king John ? 
What caused Steno again to take up arms? 
Who was his successor ? 
What was the conduct of Swante Sture ? 
Who was elected administrator after him ? 
Who was successor to king John ? 
In what manner did Christian commence his reign ? 
Who was Sture's most powerful enemy ? 
How did this last treat the archbishop ? 

What were the results of the war between Sture and the Danes? 
By whom was Stockholm defended ? 
Give an account of the conduct of Christian in Sweden. 
Who now appeared as the deliverer of Sweden ? 
State the adventures of Gustavus Vasa up to the period of bis 
declaring himself. 

What army did he engage, and with what success ? 

What cities declared for Gustavus ? 

What title did he first receive ? 

Was he afterwards raised to the throne ? 
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What was the &te of Christian ? 

Where did he retire ? 

By whom was he replaced on the throne of Denmark and 
Norway ? 

What changes were introduced by Gustavus in Sweden ? 

What institutions are due to him ? 

How was he rewarded ? 

State the time of his death, and his successor. 

Did Christian attempt to regain the throne of Denmark, and 
with what result ? 

Was the son of Frederick recognized as king ? 

State the conduct of the authorities of Lubec. 

By whom was Christian III. recalled ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ANKE BOLBTN — DISOKACB OF WOLSET — DIVORCE OF HENKT VIII. 
AND CATHERINE OF ARRAOON — EXCOMMUNICATION OF THE 
KING SCHISM — REVOLT OF THE NORTHERN COUNTIES — EXE- 
CUTION OF ANNE BOLEYN— CRUELTIES OF HENRY — WAR WITH 
SCOTLAND — DEATH OF HENRY — EDWARD VI. — THE REOENT 
SOMERSET — REFORMATION — BATTLE OF PIN KEY — WARWICK 
REGENT— MARRIAGE OF HIS SON — DEATH OF EDWARD. 

(a. d. 1509 — 1553.) The grasping avarice of Henry 
VII., which rendered him so nnpopnlar during the 
latter part of his life, caused the people of England to 
regard with feelings of joyful anticipation the accession 
of their youthful sovereign Henry VIII., who suc- 
ceeded his father at the early age of eighteen, uniting 
in his own person the rival claims of the houses of 
York and Lancaster. 

The early part of his reign was devoted to an inter- 
vention in the affairs of Italy, (at that time the principal 
theatre of political strife,) and afterwards in the con- 
stantly recurring quarrels between Francis I. and the 
emperor Charles V. ; but the chief events which cha- 
racterized the period were the partial adoption of the 
reformed doctrines, (in some degree modified from the 
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form the^ had asaumed in Gennanj,) and the personal 
and criminal acts of self-indulgence of the monarch. 

His first act after confirming in their offices the 
ministers who had so fiuthfiilly served his &ther, was 
the solemnization of his marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon, widow of his brother Arthur, prince of Wales, 
which the policy of the two crowns of England and 
Spain had hitherto deferred. Maiy Tudor, after- 
wards queen, was the only living offspring of this 
union. 

To render intelligible the causes which led to the 
rupture of the matrimonial tie between Henry and 
Catherine, it may be useM to refer to the circum- 
stances which introduced the successor of the latter 
to court. 

The efforts made to bring about a general peace 
included an arrangement by which it was agreed that 
a daughter of the king of France, Louis XH., with 
Milan for her portion, should espouse Charles, grand- 
son of the emperor Maximilian, he having been already 
contracted to the princess Mary, sister of Henry VltL 

On this being communicated to Henry, as soon as 
the matter was put beyond a doubt, a peace was con- 
cluded with the French king, whose queen dying about 
the same time, he, notwithstanding the disparity of 
their ages, himself proposed for the princess, and their 
marriage was celebrated at Paris. The train which 
accompanied the young queen quitted her at Abbe- 
ville, with the exception of Anne, daughter of air 
Thomas Boleyn, and niece to the duke of Norfolk, 
then a child, and two others. On the death of Louis, 
which happened within three months of his marria^ 
in 1515, nis widow renewed an engagement previously 
formed with the duke of Suffolk, and returned to 
England, her youthftd attendant remaining behind in 
the service of Claude, queen of Francis I. Eecalled 
to England after some years, she became one of the 
maids of honour to Catherine of Arragon, and by her 
beauty and engaging manners excited universal admi- 
ration. The krng himself was not indifferent to her 
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charms, and on the proposald of lord Percy, heir of 
the house of Northumberland, being fayourablj re- 
ceived hj her, Wolsey, whose power was now at its 
height, influenced as is supposed by the king, inter- 
fered to annul the engagement, and Henry himself 
soon afber made her acquainted with his passion. 
Determined to elevate the object of his affection to the 
throne, he pretended scruples as to the legality of hia 
union with queen Catherine, and applied to the pope, 
Clement VII., for a divorce. The pontiff, who was at 
that time prisoner to the emperor Charles V., and 
oonflned in the castle of St. Angelo, received the com- 
munication through Dr. Knight, one of the royal 
secretaries, who h^ been despatched to Eome for that 
express purpose; and though evincing at first great 
reluctance to entertain the matter, for fear of offending 
the emperor, he ultimately, on obtaining his release in 

1528, issued an authority to the cardinals Wolsey and 
Campeggio to try the cause in England. After consi- 
derable delay, the legatine commission was opened, and 
when the preliminary forms had been gone through^ 
the kuig and queen were cited to appear, June 21, 

1529. Henry answered by a substitute legallv ap- 
pointed; the queen appeared in person, and aner a 
pathetic appeal to her royal consort, she declined 
defending herself, alleging the incompetence of the 
oourt, and the constraint under which her lawyers 
acted. The further hearing of the cause being ad- 
journed to the 25th of Jime, and the queen not answer- 
ing when called, the court adjudged her contumacious, 
and entered upon the evidence produced by the king. 
Henry now fully relied upon a favourable sentence, 
when (on the pretext of the court forming a branch of 
the consistory at Eome, which was then in vacation) 
the case was further prorogued to October. The 
emperor, in the mean time, either by intimidation or 
entreaty, had made sure of the pontiff, and the king 
had the mortification of finding himself trifled with, 
and a decision evaded, tiQ the parties should appear 
personally or by proxy at Eome. 
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This unexpected occurrence was the forerunner of 
Wolsey's fall. The queen regarded him as the source 
of all her trials, while the friends of the king and 
Anne Boleyn made no scruple of insinuating doubts 
as to his sincerity; and the suggestion of Cramner 
(who proposed a solution of the difficulties attending 
the question of divorce, by a reference to the different 
European universities and councils) agreeing with 
Henry's opinions, the cardinal received a message 
requiring him to absent himself from court ; a mark 
of the king's displeasure which was subsequently en- 
larged into a charge of high treason. To a mind so 
imperious and ambitious as Wolsey's, so calamitous a 
change could not but have proved a serious shock ; and 
being seized with a fatal illness, he breathed his last 
at the convent of Leicester, Nov. 28, 1530, imme- 
diately after uttering these remarkable words — " Had 
I but served God as diligently as I have served the 
king, He would not have given me over in mv grey 
hairs. But this is the reward that I receive for not 
regarding His service, but only that of my prince." 

The influence of cardinal Wolsey had in some degree 
restrained the violent passions of the king; but, rid of 
the control thus imperceptibly exercised over him, 
Henry abandoned himself to all the violence of hia 
own arbitrary and capricious temper ; he gave his con- 
fidence whoUy to Cranmer, whom he raised to the 
primacy ; and, emboldened by the favourable opinions 
of the learned bodies to whom the question of the 
validity of his marriage had been submitted, he es- 
poused Anne Boleyn, after a divorce had been pro- 
nounced by the archbishop of Canterbiuy. On 
June 1, 1633, she was publicly acknowledged queen, 
and went through the ceremony of coronation. 

When the tidings of this event arrived at Eome, 
the pope and conclave were furious, and the king was 
threatened with excommunication, if within a given 
time he did not re-instate his former queen in her 
rights. Henry now threw off all disguise, and kept 
no terms with the holy see, expressing his resolution 
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to separate from its commumon ; and a scliisiii was 
thus consummated in England. The parliament, obe- 
dient to the wishes of its master, declared the marriage 
-with Catherine of Arragon void, and legalized that 
with Anne Boleyn, at the same time declaring that 
the crown should by right descend to the children of 
the latter, to the exclusion of the princess Mary. In 
September, 1533, the new queen gave birth to a 
daughter, who was baptized imder the name of Eliza- 
beth, and soon after received the title of princess of 
Wales. 

These important changes produced much discontent, 
and the chancellor, sir Thomas More, and Eisher, 
bishop of Eochester, refused to take the required 
oaths; upon this they were both conducted to the 
Tower, and upon the dignity of cardinal being conferred 
on Eisher by Paul III., the successor of Clement VII. 
in the papacy, the jealousy of the king was increased, 
and both prisoners were beheaded*, a.d. 1535. 

The suppression of monasteries, and confiscation 
of their revenues to the use of the crown, the translar 
tion of the Bible into English, and other innovations, 
still further alienated the court from the holy see. 
The counties of the north, which had shown themselves 
most zealous in the cause of Eome, rose in insurrec- 
tion, and advanced in considerable force towards 
London, to achieve what they termed " The pilgrimage 
of grace." Henry ordered levies of troops to oppose 
them ; and after refusing his offer in the mean time to 
negotiate and examine into their complaints, the insur- 
gents were attacked and defeated, and the principal 
leaders expiated their iftbellion on the scaffold. 

Meanwhile the woman for whom the monarch had 

' I take this opportunity of correcting an error in Tytler's Uni- 
versal History, where sir Thomas More is said to have suffered in 
consequence of his disapproval of the king's match with Catherine 
Howard, which did not take place till five years afterwards. More 
was condemned on the charge of denying the king's supremacy, 
though in reality he had only evaded the acknowledgment of it. 
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outraged eveiy moral and religious duty was sacrificed 
in her turn to his savage and licentious caprice ; the 
affections of Henry were now turned towards Jane 
Seymour, one of the attendants of the queen ; and as 
the manners of Anne Boleyn at times bordered on 
levity, she was unfortunately exposed to the charge of 
adultery and treason, and committed to the Tower, 
which she only quitted to suffer death, upon the 
accusation set up being voted by a majority of the 
peers who judged her. On the following day the 
marriage of the king with Jane Seymour was so- 
lemnized, and the succession to the throne assured to 
their issue. 

The parliament was as on former occasions ready to 
comply with the roval will ; but the principal measure, 
and that to which its attention was first directed, was 
the regulation of rehgious doctrine ; a bill was intro- 
duced and carried, establishing the chief points of the 
English reformers, altered in some particulars from 
those adopted in Germany ; but as in the commission 
which had been appointed for their discussion the 
opposing parties were so nicely balanced as to afford 
little hope of agreement, the king decided upon tacking 
on a proposition of the Eomish party, and the act of 
the six articles, or *^ bloody statute," as it was called, 
was passed ; the penalty of death being awarded to 
such as denied its provisions. 

The propensity of Henry to discuss matters of faith 
was now gratified. Lambert, a schoolmaster, who en- 
tertained that opinion of the Swiss reformer Zwingle 
which denied the real presence in the Eucharist, was 
invited publicly to defend hii principles; the king 
himself presiding, and taking part in the controversy. 
After an argument of some hours' duration, and the 
refiisal of Lambert to concede, he was condemned to 
death, and suffered martyrdom by being burnt ahve. 
A sentence as irreligious as absurd was also pro- 
nounced on St. Thomas of Canterbury, whose death 
took place in 1170, and who was now judged guilty of 
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treason ; liis slirine was broken open, his ashes scat- 
tered, and the valuables, found in considerable quan- 
tity, confiscated to the use of the king. 

In 1640, Henry married for the fourth time, Jane 
Seymour haying died in giving birth to a son, who 
received the name of Edward. The choice of the 
monarch fell on Anne of Cleves, who was proposed to 
him by the prime minister, CromweU ; but so great 
was his repugnance to the person of the new queen, 
that under the pretext of her having been previously 
affianced to the duke of Lorraine, the parliament was 
prevailed upon to annid the contract, and she retired 
on a pension of 3000Z. a year, precedence beiug given 
to her over all but the queen and royal children. 

The disfavour with which Cromwell was visited for 
his unfortunate recommendation ended in his fall. Of 
obscure birth, he was regarded by the ancient nobility 
as an upstart, and the various offices and emoluments 
which with a lavish hand the king heaped upon him 
for services he had personally rendered, mcreased their 
hostility. Accused now of heresy and treason, he was 
summoned before the houses of parliament, adjudged 
guilty, and executed. 

Catherine Howard, Henry's fifth queen, perished 
on the scaffold, as had Anne Boleyn, and in July, 
1543, a sixth marriage was celebrated with Catherine 
Parr, widow of lord Latimer; this was at the time 
considered a good omen for the reformers. 

The policy of Henry was now that of a sanguinary 
and capricious tyrant. The same fate overtook Pro- 
testants and Catholics ; the scafibld or the stake was 
the destiny of the first if they advanced opinions at 
variance with his own, and of the latter if they denied 
his supremacy. The new queen had the singular good 
fortune to escape a violent death, though she at times 
entered upon discussions with her royal consort on so 
perilous a topic as religion, and in these, with consider- 
able address and ability, she advocated the tenets of 
the reformers. 

An attempt was now made to force the reformed 
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doctrines upon Scotland, wliich was ruled by James Y., 
nephew of the king of £higland ; but the iVench party 
having a preponderance, and moreover being ardently 
attached to tne Boman faith, a strong dislike was ex- 
hibited to anjr form of innovation. James refused 
either to admit a change of religion, or renounce the 
French alliance, upon which Henry declared war ; but 
the Scottish monarch died at the commencement of hos- 
tilities, leaving as heiress to the throne Mary Stuart, 
an infant, who was placed under the guardianship of 
her mother, Marie de Lorraine, sister of the duke of 
Guise. The regency of the kingdom was first assumed 
by cardinal Beaton, but the Scottish nobles favouring 
the claims of the earl of Arran, that prelate was dis« 
possessed of his office. 

By the treaty of Ardres, which was signed in 1546, 
an end was put to the war with Prance, Scotland being 
also included; and the death of Henry soon after 
took place in 1547, at the age of fifty-seven. 

Edward VI., son of Henry VIII. and his queen 
Jane Seymour, succeeded to the vacant throne at the 
early age of nine years, his majority being fixed at 
eighteen. By the will of the late king, a coimcil, con- 
sisting of sixteen persons, was nominated to conduct 
the government during the minoritv ; and as Seymour 
and his Mends now held the chief power, he, as ma- 
ternal uncle of the yoimg prince, received the title of 
protector, and was created duke of Somerset. 

A zealous partisan of the reformation, he instilled 
its principles mto the mind of his royal pupil ; and the 
measures he had recourse to for abolishing the Bomish 
doctrines fell little short of the persecutions which 
had characterized the last reign. 

The sermons of John Knox, the Scotch reformer, 
had kindled civil war in that coimtry, and as the pro- 
tector sided with the newly espoused doctrines, the 
Catholics were unable successfully to maintain their 
ground, and were defeated at the battle of Pinkey; 
but Somerset being recalled in haste to London, this 
advantage was not followed up. 
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Meantime, the power of the protector had been 
much shaken, and his brother, lord Seymour, who 
aspired to the regency, was in the number of his 
enemies. Somerset, yielding to the interested advice 
of the earl of Warwick, who hoped to establish his 
own fortune on the ruin of the two brothers, de- 
nounced Seymour to the parliament as guilty of high 
treason; upon which he was condemned, and after- 
wards beheaded. Warwick, whose partisans had much 
increased, found little difficulty in accomplishing the 
overthrow of the protector; this latter, seeing that 
his fall was inevitable, resigned his functions, and, to 
avoid the punishment with which he was threatened, 
implored mercy before the council, and subscribed to 
aU the charges brought against him; misconduct in 
his office, and causing himself to be illegally appointed 
thereto, being amongst those enumerated. Warwick, 
fearing nothing from one whose conduct had shown 
such extreme Weakness, contented himself by de- 
priving him of his honours, inflicting a fine, and also 
permitting him to occupy a subordinate place in the 
council. The first act of the new minister was to 
conclude a peace with France; Boulogne was given 
up for a ransom of 400,000 crowns, and the work of 
reform prosecuted with vigour. Gho'diner, bishop of 
Winchester, who opposed the progress of the refor- 
mation, and had been in consequence confined for the 
last two years in the Tower, was deprived of his 
bishopric; and considerable anxiety was felt on 
account of the princess Mary, who stOl followed the 
teaching of the Church of Eome. 

Warwick, who had been created duke of Northum- 
berland, began now to carry his views towards the 
succession. The health of the king was but feeble ; 
his two sisters, the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
had been excluded from the throne by act of par- 
liament; and, although they had been re-instated in 
their rights, and aclbiowledged fit to succeed, War- 
wick, taking advantage of the first declaration, repre- 
sented them to the king as having no title to the 
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crown. The marchioness of Dorset, and, after her, 
her daughter, the lady Jane Grey, were the nearest 
relatiyes of Edward: letters patent therefore were 
issued under the great seal in 1552, calling to the 
throne the heirs of the marquis of Dorset. This act 
accomplished, a marriage was inmiediately concluded 
between the lady Jane Grey, and lord GruiLdford 
Dudley, fourth son of the duke of Northumberland ; 
thus clearly demonstrating the ulterior purposes of 
Warwick. Shortly afterwards, in 1553, Edward VI. 
died in his sixteenth year. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who suooeeded Henry VII. ? 

How was the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. employed ? 

How long was Henry united to Catherine of Arragon ? 

What motives were assigned for the dissolution of the marriage ? 

Did the pope grant a divorce ? 

Upon whom did the king's anger fall ? 

How was cardinal Wolsey treated ? 

To whom did Henry give his confidence ? 

What was the advice of Cranmer ? 

How did the pope act ? 

Did parliament second the king's wishes ? 

What measures did Henry take to abolish Catholicism ? 

Were they attended by any revolt ? 

How were they put down ? 

What was the fate of Anne Boleyn ? 

Who succeeded her ? 

By what name was the act called which introduced the six 
articles ? 

How was Lambert treated ? 

What queen succeeded Jane Seymour ? 

Was the marriage annulled ? 

What was the fate of Cromwell ? 

What was the fate of Catherine Howard ? 

By whom was she succeeded ? 

What events characterized the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. ? 

What passed in Scotland at this period ? 

Name the date of the death of Henry VIII. 

Who succeeded to the throne ? 

Who was named regent ? 

What were his religious predilections ? 

What victory did he gain in Scotland ? 
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How did he treat his brother ? 
How was the protector treated by Warwick ? 
What measures were taken by the Utter to secure the crown in 
his family ? 



CHAPTER XV. 

/ANE OBEY— aUEEN MAKT — HBK MAKRIAOE — RE-ESTABLISH. 
MENT OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIOION — EXECUTIONS — 
DEATH OF MART — ACCESSION OF ELIZABETH — PROGRESS OF 
THE REFORMATION — TROUBLES IN SCOTLAND — ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — MARY STUART —HER 
MARRIAGE — EARL OF BOTHWBLL — MARY STUART PRISONER 
—HER ESCAPE — CAPTIVITY IN ENGLAND — HER JUDGMENT 
AND DEATH — PREPARATIONS OF PHILIP II. — DESTRUCTION OF 

THE SPANISH FLEET — REVOLT IN IRELAND EXECUTION OF 

THE EARL OF ESSEX— -DEATH OF ELIZABETH — IMPROVEMENTS 
IN HER REIGN. 

(a.d. 1553—1603.) SoABOELT had the death of 
Edward taken place, when Northumberland caused the 
lady Jane Grey to be proclaimed queen. On receiving 
such members of the coimcil as were commissioned 
to acquaint her with the death of the king, and his 
devise of the crown in her favour, in order to preserve 
the realm from a relapse to papistry, she is reported 
to have shed tears, and to have endeavoured to re- 
nounce the dignity so unwelcomely thrust upon her,, 
remarking, that it was a wicked attempt to disturb 
the order of succession ; that the crown belonged of 
right, first to the princess Mary, then to the princess 
!E^abeth ; to herself only after them ; and she ex- 
claimed ftuiiher, " May Heaven preserve me from anti- 
cipating my rank !" 

The princess Mary had in no way either waived her 
pretensions or forfeited her rights to the throne, and, 
though far away from the scene of intrigue which had 
advanced her innocent rival, she assembled an army in 
Suffolk, and marched agaiast the duke of JS^orthum- 
berland, who was defeated and made prisoner: an 
K 2 
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accusation was at once preferred against him and his 
accomplices, and they were condemned to death : lord 
G-uildiord Dudley and lady Jane Grey were included 
in the sentence, and conveyed to the Tower of Lon- 
don ; but their execution was postponed. 

The first care of Mary was given to the re-esta- 
blishment of the Eomish faith. To accomplish this, 
she restored to their sees the bishops who had been 
deprived, while those who favoured the principles of 
the reformation suffered the most extreme persecu- 
tion. Further to aid her views, she sought support 
in an alliance with her mother's family, and espoused 
Philip II., king of Spain, son of the emperor 
Charles V. In the contract of marriage, all that was 
possible was done to protect the interests of the 
country. It was stipulated that the appointment to 
all offices should rest with the queen, and not be 
conferred on foreigners. Philip was to biad himself 
by oath to maintain all orders of men in their rights 
and privileges; and it was agreed that the issue of 
their union should inherit ibagland, Burgundy, and 
the Netherlands. But, despite these favourable terms, 
the unpopularity of the match was apparent; the 
manners of the prince were little suited to the taste 
of the nation ; gloomy forebodings were indulged of 
the possible consequences of his .pride and bigotry, 
and the discontent broke out in open insurrection. 
This revolt furnished an additional pretext for sacri- 
ficing to her hate the innocent and youthful lady Jane 
Grrey, the long hours of whose dreary captivity had 
been employed in religious meditation and in pre- 
paring for death, and whose last moments were marked 
by the most devout resignation. She was executed in 
the Tower on account of her royal lineage; her 
husband, lord Guildford Dudley, on Tower Hill, 
Peb. 12, 1554. 

Although these punishments had the effect of re- 
pressing sedition, they alienated still more the hearts 
of her subjects, and a general feeling of disquietude 
availed. El chosen as was the moment, Mary and 
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her consort exerted every effort of a cruel and fanati- 
cal temper to bring the kingdom again within the 
pale of the Eoman Church ; and the parliament, still 
docile and humble, well seconded their views : it had 
persecuted the Protestants under Henry VIII., and 
had encouraged them under Edward VI., — it con- 
demned them to the flames imder Mary. In vain 
were the recommendations of the amiable and accom- 
plished cardinal Pole put forth for a milder and more 
tolerant course. Bishop Grardiner, who had sub- 
scribed to the reform during the preceding reign, and 
who now sought to regain his influence in the royal 
counsels by urging the queen to measures of violence, 
unfortunately prevailed, and the reformers were relent- 
lessly persecuted. 

England was now overcast by a tyranny as bigoted 
as it was cruel, and it has been computed that nearly 
800 persons were given up to the stake. The 
most distinguished martyr of this gloomy period was 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury: this primate, 
when degraded from his ecclesiastical dignity by the 
pa^al commissioners, Bonner, bishop of London, and 
Tmrlby, bishop of Exeter, was tempted, by the impor- 
tunities of those who desired to save him from his 
impending fate, and of others who would have tri- 
umphed in adding the conversion of so eminent a 
divine to the Eomish faith, to sign papers retracting 
some points of belief, but which might well have been 
subscribed with reserve of conscience, from their 
ambiguous terms. Vague and uncertain as was the 
recantation, made doubtless in a moment of weakness, 
and when the love of life might have influenced a man 
of firmer character than this amiable prelate, it is 
indisputable that he at last bore his martyrdom with 
the heroic firmness of one who died for the truth ; and 
the fact, which is handed down in history, of his un- 
flinchingly holding out his hand to be consumed as 
the offending member that had excited doubt in one 
party, and hope in the other, that his constancy would 
not be proof against bodily anguish, evinces a patience 
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in tonnent, and bears a vdtness to his convictions, 
worthy of the tenets for which be suffered at the stake, 
in March, 1556. 

These impolitic and vindictive measures rendered 
the queen more and more odious, and the departure of 
Philip, who was occupied in a war with France, made 
her, if possible, still more gloomy and morose. In order 
to gratify her husband, she raised a force of 10,000 men, 
with which she reinforced the Spanish army in the 
Low Countries, while her fleet attacked different parts 
of the French coast. The result of this intervention, 
which neither the honour nor interests of the countiy 
demanded, was the loss of Calais, after being in 
possession of England 200 years. This event, toge- 
ther with the announcement of the marriage of Maiy 
Stuart with the dauphin Francis II., deeply affected 
the mind of the queen, and so increased a malady by 
which she was attacked, that her health, already en- 
feebled, sunk under their combined influence, and she 
breathed her last, November 17, 1558, in the forty- 
third year of her age. 

With the death of Mary the success of the popisb 
party was at an end; and, sanguinary and inauspi- 
cious as her reign had been, one advantage accrued from 
it to her successor, in the comparative fiswility witb 
which the reformation was carried on ; for the cruel- 
ties which had been practised in order to stifle its 
purer doctrines had excited universal detestation, 
while a natural bias inclined the people to adopt a 
religion in defence of which such distinguished mar- 
tyrs had perished. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, which took place im- 
mediately afber the death of her sister, the satisfaction 
of the people, and their general anticipation of a hap- 
pier reign, was made apparent by universal rejoicings. 
Adopting the judicious advice o^ Cecil, of whose inte- 
grity and devotion she had had ample proof, she retained 
the ministers of the late queen, and added an in^sion 
of protestant spirit to their counsels, by the appoint- 
m^it of several eminent and influential statesmen ; an 
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end was also put to the persecutions which had con- 
tinued so long, and those who were imprisoned on 
account of their religious opinions were at once set at 
liberty. 

A parliament was then summoned, and the greater 
part of those returned was decidedly favourable to 
the reformation ; the legality of Elizabeth's title was 
fiilly recognized, and a declcuration of her supremacjr 
made indispensable on taking office ; the Act of Urn*' 
formity was introduced, and the reformed opinions may 
be said to have been thus finally established. 

At the demise of the crown by the death of Mary, 
the country was involved in war with both Erance and 
Scotland. The negotiations for peace, already com- 
menced, were brought to an end by the treaty of 
Chateau Cambresis, April 2, 1559. 

While Elizabeth was thus prudently taldng mea- 
sures to consolidate the internal tranquillity of the 
kingdom, and afford toleration to the still unsettled 
opinions, the Protestants of Scotland attempted the 
utter extinction of the ancient religion, and, excited by 
the preachiogs of John Knox, a zealous and severe 
enthusiast, they attacked the Catholics with the great- 
est violence: menaced in turn by the queen regent, 
who had levied an army to subdue them, they met and 
formed a confederation or covenant, by which each 
member bound himself to defend the principles of the 
reformed religion; and they, at the same time, solicited 
the support of the queen of England. Elizabeth agreed 
to their request, and having concluded a treaty^ with 
the chiefs of the congregation, aided them with an 
armed force. 

Mary of Scotland (who had lost her consort Erancis 
II., and was established at Bheims with her uncle, the 
cardinal de Lorraine, with a view to escape the inter- 
ference of Catherine de Medicis, regent of Erance,) 
witnessed the unhappy dissensions which afflicted her 
kingdom; and on bemg earnestly prayed by her sub- 
jects to return to her own dominions, she decided with 
regret to quit the country of her choice, and sought 
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from Elizabeth a safe conduct for herself and her 
minister ; this, however, was refused, and Mary arrived 
at Leith, having only escaped capture in consequence 
of a thick fog, which prevented her discovery by the 
English fleet. 

Accustomed to the habits of a court proverbial for 
its ease and gaiety, the young queen, now in her nine- 
teenth year, had to experience the very opposite of 
these attractions, and to rule a people stem and half- 
civilized, where the spirit of the reformation was 
understood but partially, and the most innocent 
amusements were regarded as the snares of Satan. 
Between a ruler and a people so dissimilar in tastes and 
principles, a cordial union could not be of long con- 
tinuance; still, every endeavour was made on her part 
to conciliate her subjects. The prior of St. Andrew's^ 
her half-brother, and the head of the protestant party, 
was invited to her confidence, and raised to the peer- 
age as earl of Murray, while even the rude and austere 
John Knox was also admitted to occasional confer- 
ences. This yielding spirit, however, met no return 
of confidence ; on the contrary, Mary was stigmatized 
as cloaking a design for* the extinction of all reform, 
by a mask of apparent acquiescence; and, whether de- 
serving or not of the charge, it is true that she sought 
an aUiance with Elizabeth, and the right of being pub- 
licly acknowledged as her successor ; but this request 
was rejected. 

Disheartened by this refusal, the queen of Scots 
determined upon a marriage, which, after much delay 
and opposition on the part of her ministers and the 
English court, as tending to bring danger to the new 
religion, was celebrated with her cousin, Henry earl of 
Darnley. The consequences of this union were deplo- 
rable in the extreme : the temper of Darnley was 
unamiable and suspicious, and the favours heaped 
upon David Eizzio, an Italian, who was in the employ 
of the queen as secretary, awakening a feeling of 
jealousy, the earl procured his assassination ; a deed 
"•^hich was perpetrated in the queen's presence, not- 
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withstanding her supplications and tears. Mary her- 
self was snatched from the scene of slaughter by the 
earl of BothweU, and fled to Dunbar, where, on June 
19, 1566, she gave birth to a son, who became after- 
wards king of England, under the title of James I. 

BothweU, a violent and unscrupulous man, who 
enjoyed the favour of the queen, with whom he was 
supposed to have been leagued, now, under pretence of 
an interest in Damley's health, caused him to be 
removed to a lone house not far from the palace of 
Holyrood, where, on February 10, 1567, he met his 
death by an explosion of the building in which he was 
lodged. BothweU was generaUy suspected to be the 
author of this crime ; but the queen refused even to put 
him on his trial, and, after incessant soUcitation on 
his part, gave him her hand. Whatever motive dic- 
tated this act, it naturaUy attracted towards herself a 
strong suspicion of compUcity ; the odium which be- 
longed to a deUberate murder, and from which Both- 
weU never cleared himself, aUenated the friends of 
Mary, and thenceforward her Hfe was clouded by 
sorrow and misfortune. 

Scarcely had he achieved the object of his ambition 
by an alliance with the queen, than he endeavoured to 
secure the person of the young prince ; but the nobles, 
indignant at such an attempt, took up arms in behalf 
of the heir to the crown. BothweU and the queen 
marched against them, but being abandoned by the 
troops, Mary surrendered herself to Kircaldy of Grange, 
who guaranteed her safety, whUe BothweU escaped to 
the Orkneys, where for a time he lived by piracy, tiU, 
extending his ravages to the coast of Norway, he was 
taken, and perished in captivity. 

Doubts being entertained of Mary's sincerity in 
abandoning BothweU, she was confined in the castle 
of Loch Leven, where she abdicated the crown in 
favour of her son, then a year old, and the regency 
was at once conferred on the earl of Murray. 

After one unsuccessful attempt, Mary escaped from 
her prison, and, aided by her adherents, raised a 
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small force, with which she again tried her fortune. 
Vanquished, and compelled to seek safety in flight, 
she feared to commit herself to her iucensed subjects ; 
and, determining to try the generosity of the queen 
of Engbind, on arriving within the border she re- 
quested to be admitted to an interview. Elizabeth 
refused, alleging that for her own honour it was 
necessary that she should be first cleared, by a judicial 
inquiry, of all participation in the murder of her hus- 
band ; and Mary was retained a prisoner. 

Elizabeth, whose successful administration under 
her sagacious minister, Cecil, (who at the beginning of 
1571 was raised to the title of lord Burleigh,) had 
greatly added to the power and consideration of Eng- 
land, was sought iQ marriage by several contemporary 
princes; and though accused, and apparently with great 
reason, of coquetting with her different suitors, it no- 
where appears that she entertained seriously the design 
of altering her condition, though sensitive to a &alt 
of attention being paid to others. The interest which 
the court took in the affairs of the Scottish queen 
painftdly affected her, and as the duke of Norfolk wbb 
a candidate for the hand of Mary, and with other 
noblemen had sought the assistance of the pope and 
king of Spain in her behalf, he was charged with being 
concerned in a plot against Elizabeth, found guilty, 
and beheaded. The captivity of Mary was now more 
rigorous than before, and after various changes she 
was taken to Fotheringay castle, in Northamptonshire, 
A.D. 1586. 

Evidence was then adduced of a participation of the 
queen of Scots ia a conspiracy against Elizabeth, and 
a commission, consisting of forty noblemen, privy 
councillors, and judges, of both religions, was sent 
down to examine her. To the competence of this 
tribunal Mary, claiming the rights of an independent 
queen, at first resolutely demurred, but the reasoning 
of Hatton having in some measure shaken her deter- 
mination, she agreed to submit under protest. In 
answer to the various points of evidence and interro- 
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gatories, she asserted her iimoceiice, and, where com- 
pelled to admit being privy to some of the foots 
adduced, she still insisted it was with no intention of 
compromising the safety of Elizabeth or the security of 
her throne. The queen of Scots was, however, pro- 
nounced guilty of the charges brought against her; a 
pubHc declaration being made, that '^ the sentence in 
no way derogated from James, king of Scotland, in his 
title and honour." The parliament confirmed this 
sentence, and after some hesitation on the part of 
Elizabeth, who at last signed the warrant, the execu- 
tion took place Eebruary 8, 1587. — Thus perished this 
unfortunate queen, at the age of forty-four, and after 
a captivity of nineteen years. 

If confidence could be attached to the conduct of 
Elizabeth, who not only herself appeared afiected at 
the death of her captive, but also expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with her ministers for so promptly carrying the 
sentence into effect, it may be inferred that she in- 
tended to. propose a substitute for the extreme penalty 
of the law, which, by removing from herself the odium 
of a tyrannical exercise of power, would at the same 
time have protected her and her kingdom from the 
efforts of the deceased queen's partisans. Be this as 
it may, the general opinion blamed Elizabeth for not 
more forcibly exerting her prerogative of mercy, while 
Europe viewed with indignation such an infraction 
of the rights of hospitality, and denounced it as a 
judicial murder. James VI. of Scotland, son of the 
late queen, expressed, as might have been expected, 
great indignation; but a letter from Elizabeth, in 
which she endeavoured to clear herself, and the little 
reliance to be placed on the co-operation of his people, 
satisfied him that any endeavour to avenge the vn*ongs 
of his mother would be fruitless. Philip II. of Spain 
seemed more disposed to vent his v^rath upon England, 
for the outrage committed upon royalty ; he collected 
a numerous fleet and army, with which he threatened 
an invasion. The number of ships, vdth their size and 
equipment, obtained for the Spanish fleet the title of 
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the Invincible Armada. In this emergency the en- 
ergy of Elizabeth's character was strikingly apparent ; 
she reviewed her troops, harangued them on the 
danger which menaced their country, and confided to 
their zeal and loyalty the defence of their religion and 
their queen. The fate of the hostile expedition was not 
long undecided; weakened at first by a violent tempest, 
and finally dispersed by the judicious combinations of 
the EngHsh admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and Erobisher, 
it was destroyed in detail on its retreat, and the nation 
rescuedfrom its apprehensions of popish rule, a. d. 1588. 

A strong desire manifesting itself to retaliate upon 
Spain, an armament was fitted out at the private 
charge of Drake and some others, which infiicted con- 
siderable injury on the court, and the rich commerce 
carried on between the mother country and her South 
American colonies. Other expeditions were under^ 
taken at the expense of the state ; one of the most 
important resulted in the conquest of Cadiz, and the 
destruction of the fleet in its harbour, together with 
an immense treasure. In 1599 hopes were entertained 
that a general peace might be brought about by the 
interference of France ; but as Philip refused to ac- 
knowledge the Dutch, and to negotiate with them as 
a free state, while, on the other hand, the honour of 
Elizabeth could not permit her to abandon her faith- 
ful allies, no result ensued. 

The condition of Ireland, towards the end of this 
reign, was singularly disquieting. The interference of 
foreign powers, and the repugnance with which the 
change of religion was viewed, had aU tended to pro- 
duce commotions, which were quelled from time to 
time by sir Henry Sidney, and other governors of 
Ireland. They now, however, broke out anew, under 
the leadership of Hugh O'Neal, who had been elevated 
by the queen to the title of earl of Tyrone. In this 
crisis the earl of Essex was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland ; but the views of Tyrone being too exorbitant 
to be reasonably entertained, no accommodation was then 
effected, and he was only reduced (in 1603) with other 
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Irish chiefs by lord Mountjoy, who had superseded 
Essex in the government. A body of troops, supplied 
to the insurgents by the court of Spain, also capitu- 
lated. 

The countenance which the earl of Essex einoyed 
from the queen, led him to acts of contempt tor all 
authority, which ended in his downfall and death. No 
one was more jealous of contradiction than Elizabeth, 
and though circumstances might have justified Essex 
in supposing himself safe where her protection could 
be extended, still he judged unwisely and vdthout due 
consideration the character of a woman, who, whatever 
her private feelings might be, could control them in 
the maintenance of her authority. Apprehending 
that an absence in Ireland might give facifities to his 
enemies at court to undermine his influence, Essex 
suddenly quitted his post, and presented himself before 
the queen. The result, however, disappointed his ex- 
pectations; he was ordered away from court, and 
committed to the charge of the lord keeper. Yielding 
to pernicious counsels, Essex mixed himself with, op 
rather headed, a party against the queen's authority; 
and his opponents, taking advantage of what came to 
their knowledge, spoke of his disaffection to the queen. 
The proofs of his guilt were so unequivocal, that he 
was brought to trial, and, being found guilty of treason, 
suffered death in his thirty-fourth year, Eebruary 25, 
1601. 

The brilliant reign of Elizabeth was now about to 
close. She had reached an advanced period of life 
without any specific malady, and nature was nearly 
exhausted. Affcer conforming to the request of her 
ministers to appoint her successor, and naming James 
VI. of Scotland, she peaceably departed this Hfe, 
March 24, 1603, in the seventieth year of her age, 
during forty-five of which she had occupied the throne. 

There are few monarchs in English history whose 
career has been attended with circumstances better 
calculated to fix attention than Elizabeth's. The 
great work of the reformation was steadily and suc- 
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cessfiilly pursued ; the power of the crown was exerted 
to establish regularity and economy in the finances, 
with a due regard to its influence with foreign powers; 
Gonunerce and agriculture were fostered in their turn, 
and the naval supremacy of England is due to the de- 
velopement of its maritune resoiu'ces under her sway. 
Kor were the advantages of an improving literatiu« 
unknown. Shakspeare and Spenser adorned the 
period with their incomparable verses; and Hooker 
added depth and harmony to the English language. 
It may also be noticed, that, at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Armada, the first newspaper appeared as a 
kind of gazette. 



QUESTIONS. 

Who was proclaimed queen after the death of Edward VI. ? 
What were Mary's first acts ? 
What was the fate of Northumberland ? 

How was the queen employed during the early part of her reign? 
Whom did she marry ? 

Did the English become attached to Philip II. ? 
In what manner did their discontent appear ? 
What sacrifices were made to Jlcure the queen? 
By whom was Mary supported in her endeavours to stifle the 
reformation? 

Who strove to inspire her with sentiments of humanity ? 

By whom were these measures opposed ? 

How did Cranmer perish ? 

What events signalized the termination of Mary's reign ? 

To whom was the crown bequeathed ? 

What were Elizabeth's first measures ? 

Was she supported by the parliament ? 

What was passing at the time in Scotland ? 

In what way did the reformers oppose the Catholics ? 

Whose support did they seek ? 

How did Elizabeth act ? 

Where was the queen of Scots at the time ? 

How was the Roman Catholic worship suppressed in Scotland ? 

Was the queen invited to return to her dominions ? 

Did she comply ? 

Was the free exercise of her religion allowed her ? 

Whom did Mary of Scotland marry ? 

What was the conduct of Damley ? 

What was the fate of Rizzio ? 
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How did Mary escape from the scene of slaughter ? 

What was the conduct of Bothwell ? 

Why did the nobles take arms against him, and what was his 
fate? 

What became of the queen ? 

How did she act after her escape from prison ? 

How was she received by Elizabeth ? 

What was the crime for which the duke of Norfolk suffered ? 

Under what pretext was Mary brought to trial ? 

What was her end ? 

How did Elizabeth receive the tidings of the death of her 
captive ? 

What designs had the king of Spain ? 

How did Elizabeth conduct herself ? 

What was the fate of the Armada ? 

What exploits were achieved by the English navy at this time ? 

To whom was the government of Ireland confided ? 

Did lord Essex succeed, and what was his (aie ? 

Did the queen long survive ? 

Give a general account of her reign. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

4 
ACCESSION OF JAMES STUART TO THE THRONE OF ENGLAND — 

CHARACTER OF THE KINO PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLICS 

GUNPOWDER PLOT — REVOLT OF THE THREE COUNTIES 

ROBERT CARR AND GEORGE VILLIERS — PACIFICATION OF IRE- 
LAND — FOREIGN WAR — TASTES AND HABITS OF JAMES — HIS 
DEATH — ACCESSION OF CHARLES I. HIS MARRIAGE — OPPOSI- 
TION OF THE PARLIAMENT — DEATH OP BUCKINGHAM — VIOLENT 

MEASURES OF THE KING ^EMIGRATIONS — SCOTCH REVOLT — 

TREATY— THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

(a.d. 1603—1640.) James VI., king of Scotland, son 
of Mary Stuart, succeeded, as was provided by the 
dying declaration of the late queen, to the vacant 
throne, under the title of James I. The dynasty of the 
Tudors having expired with Elizabeth, that of Stuart 
commenced with the present king, and with him that 
struggle between the crown and parliament, which 
ended in the expulsion of his family fix)m the throne 
of the united kingdoms. 
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James I., who at the period of his accession, was in 
his thirty-seventh year, was little calculated either by 
habit or inclination to rekindle the enthusiasm of his 
new subjects, ab?eady wearied by the long duration of 
the preceding reign. Timid of character, his caution 
nearly approached to cowardice, and, in his pursuits, 
the study of the sciences and theological controversies 
were preferred to the cares of government. This king, 
who needed energy and decision to stifle the seeds of 
revolution, (which were ready to burst forth,) and to 
repress the fanaticism of the Puritans, exhibited only 
weakness and vacillation, and grew pale at the idea of 
war. The EngHsh too looked with dissatisfaction at a 
sovereign who surrounded himself with his Scottish 
subjects, loading them indiscriminately at the same 
time, and to the exclusion of others, with titles and 
employments. 

Although the mother of the king had been a Boman 
Catholic, James signalized his accession by a persecu- 
tion of that religion; and an edict of February, 1605, 
banished &om the kingdom a certara number of Eoman- 
ists, amongst whom was Bobert Catesby, a gentleman 
of good family, who having run through his fortune, 
and deserted his religion, returned to it after some 
years, and strove to hide his apostasy by the show of a 
zealous fanaticism. This man formed a conspiracy, 
known as the Grunpowder Plot ; its object being to 
exterminate at one blow the king and royal family, 
together with the two houses of parliament ; that is to 
say, aU those whose c6nsent was required to enact 
penal laws against the papists. Catesby associated 
with himself some trusty friends, and one of them, 
Winter, undertook a voyage to the Netherlands with 
the double object of influencing the court of Spain to 
demand privileges for the Catholics in the treaty of 
peace, on the point of being negotiated, and of se- 
curing the services of some one with sufficient boldness 
and military knowledge to take the active direction of 
the plot ; the first scheme failed, but a person such as 
was required was found in Guy Fawkes, who, spring- 
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ing from a respectable family in the north, after dissi- 
pating his fortune, had entered the Spanish service ; 
and to him was confided the execution of their diabo- 
lical project. An empty house, and afterwards some 
cellars under the palace at Westminster, were hired ; 
and the conspirators succeeded in depositing thirty- 
six barrels of gunpowder immediately beneath the 
chamber in which the parliament assembled. The ex- 
plosion, had the scheme succeeded, would have de- 
stroyed the whole party of king, lords, and commons ; 
but when all was prepared, an anonymous letter, writ- 
ten by one of the confederates to warn a relative not 
to attend upon a given day, (November 6, 1605,) ex- 
cited suspicions, and other circumstances occurring to 
confirm them, the cellars were examined, and &uy 
Pawkes himself captured. At first he maintained a 
sullen silence, but in a few days his full confession 
divulged the plot and his associates. Catesby and his 
accomplices were taken at the place appomted for 
their rendezvous, after a vigorous resistance; and 
some of them, among whom was Garnet the Jesuit^ 
were condemned and executed. 

Three years had now elapsed, and James's popu- 
larity had not increased : the sports of the field, and 
the retirement of his studies, divided his attention ; 
and a lavish expenditure, added to a constant bicker- 
ing with parliament for the unconditional supply of 
his necessities, produced general discontent. An in- 
surrection broke out in the heart of the krugdom in 
1607 ; masses of men, women, and children uniting, in 
the counties of Northampton, Warwick, and Leicester, 
in bands sometimes amounting to the number of 
5000. Upon this the guards at the palace were 
doubled, while the nobles, summoned to arms, were 
despatched against the rebels, with orders to give no 
quarter; and the insurrection was thus drowned in 
their blood. 

A peculiar, though not uncommon, feature in the 
character of James was his excessive favouritism, and 
it was strongly evinced at this time in the person of 
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Eobert Carr, a youth of about twenty, member of a 
border family, which had suffered in the cause of queen 
Mary of Scotland. The person and accomplishments 
of this young man gained the affection of the king, 
who successively promoted him to the office of cham- 
berlain and the titles of viscount Bochester and earl 
of Somerset. Scarcely had he arrived at these dis- 
tinctions, when the unsteady nature of his patron 
caused him to withdraw his favour, and bestow it upon 
G-eorge Villiers, afterwards so celebrated as duke of 
Buckingham. The fortune of this man was, indeed, 
remarkable, and his influence outlived the monardi 
whom he first served, continuing undiminished with 
his son and successor Charles I. Created in turn 
baron, earl, marquis, and duke, the honours of the 
peerage were exhausted in his person, and the office 
of lord high admiral, and places in the royal house- 
hold, put him in possession of the principal employ- 
ments in the state. So infatuated was the king with 
his new favourite, that he allowed him to select 
all his amusements. Balls, f^tes, and masques rapidly 
followed each other ; and the expenditure, thus pro- 
digally lavished, went far to estrange from their mon- 
arch the affections of his people. 

The conduct of the king towards his Irish subjects 
was a creditable exception to many of his other acta, 
and was dictated by a sound and enlightened policy. 
In the time of Elizabeth, Ireland was torn by internal 
discords and the necessary consequences of their re- 
pression. Notwithstanding the laws for the abolition 
of the Soman Catholic worship, the magistrates and 
principal citizens remained secretly attached to what 
they looked upon as the religion of their ancestors ; 
and after the death of that princess, in spite of the 
authority of the lord-deputy, it was publicly re-esta- 
blished. The Irish, expecting an armed remonstrance 
in behalf of the Protestant faith, prepared for resist- 
ance ; but James, whose peaceable character shrunk 
from coercive measures, attempted to achieve a con- 

3st by milder means, and a scheme of extensive 
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ciTilization. A new governor was sent out, with orders 
to adopt a lenient course, and gain the confidence of 
the people. The territories in the north, which lapsed 
to the crown at the rebellion of O'Neal and others, 
being of great extent, the king and lord Bacon en- 
trusted the chief governor, sir Arthur Chichester, with 
the parcelling out of the forfeited lands to such colo- 
nists as would enter upon them, subject to proposed 
conditions ; a portion of these lands being granted to 
the native Irish, and encouragement also given to 
settlers from England and Scotland. This comprehen- 
sive plan, like most others that have been devised for 
that unhappy country, did not produce all the benefits 
which might have accrued from it, had cupidity and 
self-interest not interfered; but even with these op- 
posing ingredients, great and permanent advantages 
have resulted to that province of Ireland, which now 
flourishes with commerce and industry, in striking 
contrast to other portions of the kingdom. 

England was now, in 1620, engaged in a foreign war 
in defence of the elector palatine, the king's son-in- 
law, who was elected to the throne of Bohemia on the 
death of Matthias. The privileges secured to the 
Bohemian reformers having been violated by the em- 
peror, upon his death the crown was refused to his 
successor, Eerdinand VII., and offered in turn to the 
elector of Saxony and the elector palatine. Notwith- 
standing the ties of affinity by which James was at- 
tached, he would probably have refrained from inter- 
ference, had not the popular voice urged him on ; for, 
overlooking the fact oi the Bohemian crown being 
elective, he at once denounced the opposition to Eer- 
dinand as an act of rebellion, his high notion of pre- 
rogative rejecting as outrageous any departure from 
the established order of succession. The succours 
fiimished were inadequate to effect a protracted re- 
sistance, and the palatine lost his newly-acquired 
crown, as well as his hereditary dominions. 

The cost of this intervention obliged the king to 
L 2 
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summon a parKament in 1621, and the old subject of 
monopolies was revived. Two persons who had abused 
them were degraded, and one of the most illustrious 
civilians. Bacon, who had been created viscount St. 
Alban's, was impeached for malversation in his office of 
lord high chancellor. Strange to say, he pleaded 
guilty to the charge of bribery, urging in extenuation 
its constant practice. He was, however, sentenced to 
pay a fine, to be imprisoned during pleasure, and to 
be incapable of holding in future any office in the 
state : but his fine was afterwards remitted, and his 
liberty restored; and it is asserted that he might 
have cleared himself, but that his defence would have 
revealed matters highly injurious to the king. 

Before the session terminated, the commons, by 
petitioning on subjects which James considered beyond 
their grasp, and insisting on rights which he abo 
deemed an undue extension of their privileges, had 
involved themselves in disputes with the sovereign, 
who at once dissolved the parliament, imprisoning 
some of the leading members, and punishing others, 
by forcing upon them employments in Ireland. 

On various pretexts, the . projected aUiance with 
Spain, by the marriage of the Infanta with the prince 
of Wales, had been delayed; and on conditions being 
proposed as final, which were injurious to the interests 
of England, negotiations were terminated, and so much 
resentment was shown by his people, that James was 
reluctantly compelled to declare war. By the end of 
the year 1625 proposals for an union between the 
prince and the princess Henrietta, sister of the king 
of France, were accepted ; so high an aUiance for hia 
son was an object especially grateful to the king, but 
he did not live to witness the nuptials. After a fort- 
night's illness, he died, March 27, 1626, meeting his 
end with firmness and resignation. 

The history of this reign is more that of individuals 
than of a nation, the event of the moat primary im- 
portance being the colonization of the north of Ire- 
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land. The continued struggles also with the parlia- 
ment in some measure prepares the mind for the 
catastrophe of the following reign. 

(a.d. 1625.) Charles I., son and successor of the de- 
ceased monarch, who ascended the throne at the age of 
twenty-five, possessed many of the qualities requisite 
to add dignity to his position, and in which his 
father was lamentably deficient. Serious and dig- 
nified in his deportment, regular in conduct, and 
averse to licentiousness of any kind, he had imbibed 
in an eminent degree the notion, that in the dis- 
charge of their functions kings were accountable to 
none but a divine authority ; and any attempt to ex- 
tort from them privileges derived from this highest 
source, it was their duty and a virtue to resist. Un- 
likely as were such doctrines at any time to meet 
with sympathy, they were doubly so at this period, 
when the commons, having acquired great importance, 
and encouraged by a knowledge of their power, plainly 
showed themselves hostile to the royal prerogative, and 
willing to engage in a struggle that should be decisive 
of their rights, or fatal to the monarchy itself. 

The policy of England, under the new king, re- 
mained unchanged; the former ministers were retained, 
while the favourite of James was even in a greater 
degree the favourite of Charles, and enjoyed almost 
uiiLimited power. The first care of the sovereign was 
to celebrate his union with the princess Henrietta, 
which was performed by proxy at Paris, Buckingham 
being sent over with a splendid train to conduct the 
young queen to England, and Charles himself meeting 
ner at Dover. Marie de Medicis, mother of the queen, 
and Anne of Austria, her sister-in-law, accompanied 
her to the place of embarkation. 

The first parliament which was convened voted the 
money necessary to defray the expenses of the mar- 
riage, but not without letting drop some complaints, 
and demanding a redress of grievances. In the com- 
mons two parties were requisite to make up a popu- 
lar assembly,— the supporters of the crown and its 
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policy on one side, and the advocates of popular rights 
on the other. The latter mostly consisted of the 
puritans, zealous against all that could be construed 
into the appearance of superstition, or that in any 
way partook of the Bomish usages. There was abo 
another party more worthy the name of patriots, 
though too violent, perhaps, in advancing their claims 
to civil liberty, in opposition to the royal prerogative, 
but who kept aloof from religious changes, and who 
had no distaste to many of the emblems of the faith 
which gave such offence to the puritans; amongst 
these were sir Edward Coke, John Pym, Selden, and 
others. 

Attacks were now directed against Buckingham, 
the king appearing to be entirely guided by hia 
coimsels ; he had, moreover, diminished in popularity 
from the imfortunate result of the expedition in aid ct 
Eochelle; and the Spanish war was deemed an un- 
necessary expense, solely imdertaken to gratify his 
malice against the minister OHvarez. On the calling 
together another parliament, after considerable hesita- 
tion further subsidies were voted, and after long dis- 
cussion, and repeated subterfuges, the royal assent 
was given to the famous bill of rights, and the assem- 
bly prorogued. Emboldened by this success, the 
parliament next addressed a remonstrance to the king, 
laying the blame of the miscarriage at Eochelle and 
other public calamities to the influence of Buckingham, 
and his abuse of the power entrusted to him. A fresh 
expedition was prepared to assist this town, which, 
reduced now to the last extremity, gave the fistvouiite 
some hope of retrieving his former ill fortune ; when, 
on crossing his apartment, he was stabbed, and in- 
stantly feU dead. During the confusion, the murderer 
disappeared ; but on hearing that innocent parties were 
accused, he gave himself up, avowing his crime, and 
excusing it as an effort of patriotism to serve his king 
and country ; his name was Felton, a Protestant and 
a Heutenant in the army. He was executed for the 
crime, November 27, 1628. 
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The king, wearied by the continued resistance of 
the commons, and finding them increase in hostility, 
had recourse to violent measures. Five* of the most 
prominent in their opposition were arrested and com- 
mitted to the Tower of London. Convinced in his own 
mind that his adversaries conspired against his legi- 
timate authority, he determined to reduce them to 
despair, by governing without a parliament ; and for 
nearly twelve years England may be said to have 
been under the sway of an absolute monarchy. 

Treaties of peace being concluded with France and 
Spain, tranquillity seemed in a degree assured. But 
internal strife was not extinguished; the brand of 
discord required but a slight breath to rekindle it; 
and, in 1634, on the imposition of some arbitrary taxes, 
which many of the .citizens refiised to pay, coercive 
measures followed; when, in order to escape the conse- 
quences, numbers prepared to emigrate to America. 
Government strenuously opposed this design, and it 
seems that CromweU and his family, who had em- 
barked in a vessel bound for the New World, were twice 
prevented carrying their project into execution, by an 
embargo being laid on foreign ships. Thus the evil 
genius of Charles would appear to have contributed to 
his fall, by detaining in ikigland the man who more 
than any other fomented that fierce and persevering 
resistance to the will of the court, which ended, un- 
happily, in the martyrdom of Charles. 

The storm which had long obscured the political 
horizon, and murmured deeply in the distance, now 
burst forth, and Scotland gave the signal of insurrec- 
tion. Averse to the ecclesiastical code which was 
adopted in England, and now attempted to be forced 
upon them, the Scotch took up arms, and swore to a 
solemn league and covenant, by which they bound 
themselves to defend their religion, and the laws and 
liberties of their country, against all attacks. In sup- 
port of their cause they seized upon the revenues of 
the crown, the magazines, and the fortified places. 
Charles marched towards Scotland with an army of 
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20,000 foot and 6000 horse, and considerable reinforce- 
ments were ordered to follow. If with such a force the 
insurgents had been immediately attacked, the result 
could not have been doubtfiil, and a victory must 
have been assured; but the king, led away by his 
attachment to his Scottish subjects, wavered on a 
fiaint appearance of submission, and having concluded a 
treaty, by virtue of which there was a suspension of 
hostilities, he disbanded his army. 

On the king's return to London with exhausted 
resources, a fifth parliament was convoked, but he 
found its members factious and rebellious. This was 
the assembly which a^rwards became celebrated 
imder the name of " the Long Parliament." 

QUESTIONS. 

Who succeeded Elizabeth ? 

What dynasty commenced with James I. ? 

What was the character of the new king ? 

Was he well received by the English ? 

How did he mark his accession to the throne ? 

By what events were these persecutions followed ? 

Relate the circumstances of the gunpowder plot. 

What were James's amusements ? 

By whom was the king most influenced ? 

Who replaced Robert Carr in his favour ? 

What dignities and honours did Buckingham receive ? 

What was the condition of Ireland ? 

What means did James employ to amend the condition of the 
country? 

In conjunction with whom were these measures proposed ? 

Did James assist in the attempted re-establishment of his son- 
in-law? 

Who was his son-in-law ? 

Was James respected by his subjects ? 

State the date of his death. 

Who was contracted in marriage to the prince of Wales ? 

What was the age of James's successor ? 

In what state was the popular mind at the accession of Charles I. ? 

Was the parliament submissive and docile ? 

What were the first demands of the commons ? 

State the particulars of the death of Buckingham. 

How did the king endeavour to overcome tiie resistance of the 
commons ? 

On what motive were emigrations to America undertaken ? 
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Who in particular was prevented emigrating ? 
Where did the first insurrection break out ? 
Why was not the war pursued ? 
Under what name was the fifth parliament known ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 



TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF STRAFFORD — MASSACRE OF THE ENG- 
LISH IN IRELAND — ENERGETIC MEASURES OF CHARLES — COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL WAR — PRINCE RUPERT — EARL OF 
ESSEX — OLIVER CROMWELL — BATTLE OF NEWBURY — MON- 
TROSE IN SCOTLAND — THE INDEPENDENTS — BATTLE OF NASE- 
BY — CHARLES BETRAYED BY THE SCOTCH — TRIAL AND EXE- 
CUTION OF CHARLES I. 

(a.d. 1640 — 1649.) In the parliament which was con- 
vened in 1640, and whose acts have rendered it one of 
the most memorable in histoiy, there were many men of 
moderate views, who desired only to restrain the power 
of the crown within such limits, as, while they assured 
to the commons the free exercise of the pri^eges for 
which they contended, might preserve in an equal de- 
gree to the monarchy its just rights and prerogatives ; 
but the patriotic desires of these eminent individuals 
were successftdly opposed by the chiefs of the popular 
party, whose real though covert design was to change 
the form of government, and sacrifice the king. 

Before proceeding to attack royalty itself, the com- 
mons, at the motion ol Pym, impeached the earl of 
Strafford for high treason and mal-administration in his 
office of lord lieutenant of Ireland, at the bar of the 
house of lords, and required that he should be given 
into the custody of an usher of the chamber; this 
demand was complied with, and Strafford was arrested 
and imprisoned. The law officers were at once ordered 
to prepare all that was necessary for his trial ; during 
the progress of which, the secret determination of his 
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enemies was made apparent, and resulted in bis con- 
demnation and death. 

The consent of the king was now required, to give 
the verdict the force of law; and the weakness and 
vacillation of Charles were, on this occasion, painfiilly 
conspicuous. Attached to his ministers by more than 
ordinary ties, and regarding the policy of the state 
with perfect concurrence in Strafford's views, his gene- 
rosity was moreover enlisted in that earl's favour by 
a disinterested communication he had received firom 
Strafford himself, imploring him to put aside every 
personal consideration, and acquitting him of aU moral 
blame, should necessity compel him to sign the death 
warrant. Masses of the populace, armed with axes 
and other weapons, repaired to the palace, crying out 
for the head of the mmister ; still the king strove to 
steer a middle course, and though publicly allowing, in 
some degree, the culpability of the accused, he en- 
deavoured to obtain a commutation of the sentence, 
and change it to imprisonment for life. But the sup- 
plications of the queen, who feared for her children, at 
last overcame the monarch's reluctance; a commission 
was authorized to append the royal signature, and 
Strafford perished on the scaffold, June 12, 1641. 

It has been questioned from the conduct of this 
great man after the warrant for his execution had 
been signed, whether, in forwarding to the king the 
letter in which he entreated him to sacrifice his fife to 
the safety of his throne and fiimily, he was not per- 
suaded in his own mind of the assurance he had 
received that " not a hair of his head should be hurt," 
being so much the fixed resolve of the monarch, that he 
might calculate upon a reprieve even at the last, and 
exhibit his own constancy and magnanimity in such a 
trying extremity. Be this as it may, the courage and 
resignation with which be met his death bespeak for 
him the admiration of posterity, and entitle hm to be 
viewed as a martyr to the cause of his prince. Arch- 
bishop Laud, who was joined with him in the govem- 
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ment, and had himself been committed to prison, till 
he could be safely brought to trial, on observing the 
mournful procession, and Strafford's undaimted bear- 
ing, feU senseless on the floor of his chamber : his own 
death by the same mode of execution, and preceded by 
the same formalities of justice, was delayed tiU Janu- 
ary 10, 1645. 

The fall of Strafford being achieved, the commons 
pushed forward other measures, and crippled the 
power of the crown by decreeing that henceforth 
parliament could only be prorogued by its own con- 
sent. While this and such like encroachments were 
being enacted to the virtual annihilation of the royal 
prerogative, news arrived of a fearful massacre of the 
Protestants having occurred in Ireland; and the 
puritans seized upon the circumstances so opportunely 
occurring, to exasperate their party still further 
against the court, by asserting that the insurgent 
Irish invoked the name of the king and queen in the 
work of blood. In vain did Charles, to vindicate him- 
self and testify his horror at such an outrage, demand 
of the parliament a suppression of the revolt ; the 
conduct of the forces sent against the insurgents was 
removed from him, and the commons took upon them- 
selves the authoriiy to levy troops and appoint officers; 
they even went so far as to threaten the lords, ac- 
cusing them of tardiness and indecision, and announc- 
ing that henceforward they should dispense with their 
concurrence, and adopt measures necessary for the 
public safety in concert with such peers as would join 
them in the work. 

The king, pushed to extremities by a menacing 
remonstrance of the house of commons, roused him- 
self from his lethargy, and adopted at once a most 
vigorous though imprudent coiurse: attended by a 
guard, which remained outside, he himself entered the 
chamber, and demanded that five members whom he 
charged with treason should be given up. It was how- 
ever too late : the accused had escaped, and this cowp 
d'etat having failed, he put himself at the head of his 
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nobility, and quitted London ; an act which may be 
considered as the beginning of the ciyil war. 

Whatever extremity Charles might have been 
driven to by the persevering hostility of the parlia- 
ment, it is plain that, in thus himself inviting recourse 
to arms before every other means of accommodating 
their differences had foiled, he played the game of his 
adversaries, whose designs were sufficiently manifest, 
although cloaked under an appearance of zeal for their 
civil and religious privileges. The late attack of the 
king upon the popular leaders must have made it 
apparent that their only safety lay in subverting the 
sovereign power ; and as this could only be aclueved 
by an appeal to the sword, the odium remained with 
the king, while the commons stood forth as the in- 
dignant champions of an oppressed people. 

The resources of the two parties, thus arrayed 
against each other in civil strife, were far from equal. 
Charles had on his side a nobility divided by religious 
and political differences, and who in fighting for his 
cause might possibly compromise some interest to 
which they were peculiarly attiached ; but who, never- 
theless, carried to the field a chivalrous ardour for 
their sovereign's rights, and merged all private feel- 
ings in devotion to his person and crown. In the army 
of the parliament, religious and political fanaticism 
urged men to undertake any enterprise in what they 
considered a cause of conscience; and such a body, ably 
directed, with their passions kept in a fever of excite- 
ment, were dangerous to any force that could be 
brought against them. Moreover, the king lacked 
money, wMle the commons were masters of the re- 
venue of the kingdom and the public chest. The 
king had active and faithful allies in the Dutch, but 
the parliament, having the navy and the outposts in 
their interest, were enabled to prevent any succours 
arriving from abroad. 

The command of the royal army was given to prince 
Eupert, nephew of the king, and son of Frederick, 

e elector palatine ; a young officer of high courage, 
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but not gifted with sufficient caution. In confer- 
ring the direction of his army upon this prince, a 
double fault was committed ; too much was hazarded 
in brilliant though unproductive feats of arms, while 
the pride of the English nobility was hurt by being 
placed under the orders of a foreigner, however 
elevated his rank. The parliamentary forces were 
commanded by the earl of Essex. The royalists, en- 
couraged by some successful skirmishes, marched to- 
wards London, and encountered the parliamentarians 
at Keinton ; an indecisive battle was fought at Edge 
HiU ; and the earl of Essex fixed his head quarters 
at Warwick, while Charles retired to Oxford, the city 
most devoted to his cause. 

In 1643, while the marquis of Newcastle re-esta- 
blished the royal authority in the north of England, 
Oliver Cromwell, who was in the service of the par- 
liament, kept in check the eastern counties. This 
man, who had enlisted a regiment of horse, composed 
of small freeholders and their sons, (who had engaged 
in the contest as a matter of conscience, bringing to 
the field good arms and accoutrements,) had risen by 
acts of danng and devotedness to the rank of colonel, 
and for his conduct at Edge Hill the parliament con- 
ferred upon him the grade of lieutenant-general. The 
soldiers of the parliament (who from wearing their 
hair cropped were called Eoundheads) opposed their 
religious fanaticism to the high notions of honour and 
fidelity which distinguished the royalist forces, who 
enjoyed the distinctive name of Cavaliers. Both 
parties had claimed the victory at Edge Hill, but the 
consequences were most favourable to the royalists ; 
and, had sufficient energy been shown to turn to 
account the panic created in London by the appre- 
hended arrival of the kiag's army, it is possible that 
the deplorable events which so deeply aiFected the 
nation might have been averted. Afber various 
manoBuvres on either side, and propositions for an 
accommodation, which were rendered nugatory by the 
obstinacy of both parties, the two armies met at New* 
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bwy, and a battle was fougHt, September 20, IQiS, 
the result of which was unfiavourable to the royal 
cause. Scotland now declared for the parliament, who 
pushed their success with renewed vigour ; a defeat at 
Marston Moor, mamly owing to the firmness of the 
troops under Cromwell, added to the loss of the city 
of York, greatly encouraged the hopes of the popular 
aide. The queen, whose activity was indefatigable, 
had sent &om Holland suppUes of ammunition and 
money, and now retired to France. 

The royal cause being thus rendered hopeless in the 
north, prince Eupert retired towards the western 
counties, where prince Maurice was abeady stationed ; 
and some considerable advantages, which resulted in 
the surrender of a portion of Essex's army, in some 
degree retrieved the last reverses of the royalists. 
The earl of Montrose, one of the most valiant and 
distinguished of the cavaliers, had raised a body of 
Highlanders in Scotland, with which he gained two 
battles ; and, as the troops of the king were in full march 
upon London, extraordinary means were already re- 
sorted to for the defence of the city, when the news 
of the second defeat of Charles's army at Newbury, 
and the approach of the parliamentary forces with the 
cannon they had captured, dispelled all fears. 

The roysJ cause in this engagement sustained a loss 
in the amiable and accomplished lord Falkland, which 
quite equalled that suffered by their opponents in the 
death of Hampden at Chalgrove-field, in 1643. 

Charles still remained at Oxford. Cromwell in the 
mean time exerted every effort by which he could raise 
himself to power; having always in view the extinction 
of the monarchy, endeavouring to hide his real design 
hj assuming the mask of devotion and patriotism, and 
aiming to bring the army imder his exclusive influence. 
In this he at last succeeded, and procured the appoint- 
menj} of Fairfax, a man entirely in his interests and 
confidence, to the chief command. By this concession 
he became absolute director of the military force of 
the parliament, which he organized upon a new model. 
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selecting its officers chiefly from the party of the In- 
dependents, of which he was himself considered to be 
the head. The king had opened negotiations for a 
general accommodation of differences, both civil and 
religious, when the execution of the primate Laud 
interfered to break them off", and they were never 
afterwards resumed. 

About one-third of the kingdom still remaining true 
to the royal cause, Charles quitted Oxford at the head 
of a considerable force, and, after partial successes, the 
two armies confronted each other at Naseby, a place 
situated near to Daventry, in Northamptonshire ; the 
battle, which took place June 14, 1645, terminated in 
the defeat of the kmg, and was fetal to .the last hopes 
of the monarch. The various towns held by the 
troops of Charles surrendered in their turn; and in 
Scotland, the earl of Montrose was, by the desertion 
of his highlanders, reduced to a hanoM of devoted 
followers, and obliged to seek refiige abroad. 

While these events were enacting at home, the 
queen was unremitting in her endeavours to assist her 
consort, by seeking aid from abroad, and supplies for 
Oxford, into which city Charles had thrown himself 
after his defeat at Naseby, and which was threatened 
with a siege by Fairfax. Unable to make head against 
the increasing power of the parliament, and thinking 
also that his misfortunes might have rekindled the 
loyalty of his ancient subjects, the king yielded to the 
advice of the French ambassador, and gave himself up 
to the Scotch. In accordance with their counsel, 
Oxford was surrendered, as weU as several other 
places; and on a discussion with CromweU and his 
partisans upon the amount due for the arrears of pay 
to the northern army, a sum of 400,000^. was agreed 
upon in satisfection of their claims, the real point at 
issue being the price for which they should betray 
their king ; Charles was accordingly, to their lasting 
infemy, given up to his enemies. 

The custody of the royal victim was placed in the 
hands of parliamentary commissioners, from whose 
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care Cromwell removed him to the palace of Hampton 
Court. Afterwards, learning that the Presbyterian 
faction had hopes of separately negotiating with the 
prince, CromweU advised him to escape, and recom- 
mended the Isle of Wight as a place of safety. 
Charles, following these interested counsels, found 
that he only changed one prison for another, and 
though enjoying as much liberty in both as was con- 
sidered safe, a sense of the indignity to which he was 
exposed gained him many partisans, and several coim- 
ties in Wales took up arms in his flavour, while a 
portion of the army also revolted. The Scotch them- 
selves, in the hope of effacing the infamy of their 
treason, and the betrayal of the sacred trust so un- 
reservedly confided to them, raised the royal standard 
and advanced as far as Preston, in conjunction with 
other forces under sir Marmaduke Langdale; here 
CromweU and Lambert engaged with and dispersed 
the royalist party, August 17, 1648, and fix)m that 
time the ruin of the king was decided upon. 

As CromweU learned that during his absence the 
parUament had shown a disposition to treat with 
Charles, he at once threw off all disguise, marched into 
London, arrested or excluded aU the members of the 
presbyterian side, and, in a house thus mutilated, pro- 
cured the nomination of thirty-eight commissioners, 
who were instructed to prepare all that was necessary 
for bringing the king to trial. 

On January 20, 1649, Charles was conducted before 
the iniquitous tribunal appointed to judge him, and 
heard read the acts of which he was accused, and him- 
self described as a tyrant, a traitor, and a murderer. 
He chaUenged the competence of the court, observing, 
that he saw no house of lords there, and that, more- 
over, he himself formed a part of the parUament. The 
court was then adjourned, and when it re-assembled, on 
the 22nd and 23ra, the king, stiU contesting the legaUty 
of its proceedings, was adjudged contumacious, and 
condemned to suffer death. On appearing for the 
urth time to hear the sentence pronounced, his firm- 
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ness never forsook him, although he was exposed to 
every species of iminaiily insult. 

Three days were to elapse between the sentence and 
execution ; but neither the solicitations of the ambas- 
sadors of France and Holland, and of the Scotch com- 
missioners, nor the devotion of his ministers and pri- 
vate friends, could bend the savage purpose of his rni- 
placable enemies. The last moments of the martyred 
monarch were hallowed by aU the piety and resigna- 
tion that should grace- the character of a Christian: 
and after taking leave of his family, to whom he was 
affectionately attached, and observing the sacred rites 
of his religion in receiving the Holy Sacrament, he was 
brought to the scaffold, and with one blow of the axe 
hifi mortal existence was terminated. 

Thus perished Charles Stuart, January 30, 1649, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age, hj a sentence as ini- 
quitous as it was cruel ; and the silence of the crowd, 
which attended his execution, disavowed the crime of 
those who pretended to have acted in their name and 
by their authority. 

QUESTIONS. 

What description of persons composed the long parliament ? 

Whom did they first attack ? 

By whom was Strafford accused ? 

State the particulars of the trial and death of Strafford. 

How did the commons extend their power at the expense of the 
royal prerogative ? 

How did the king act ? 

Did the coup d^itat succeed ? 

What further resolution did the king take ? 

Were the resources equal on hoth sides ? 

Who arrayed themselves on the king's side, and what allies had 
he? 

State the quality of the forces of the parliament. 

To whom was the command of the royal forces intrusted ? 

Where did the first engagement take place ? 

Give some account of Oliver Cromwell. 

By what names were the two parties called ? 

What battle was lost by the Idng ? 
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Where was prince Rupert defeated ? 

What important city was lost to the royalists ? 

What did Montrose accomplish in Scotland ? 

What fresh reverses did the Idng suffer ? 

What measures did Cromwell t^e with the army? 

What was the last battle lost by Charles ? 

How did the queen act ? 

Where was Charles I. at this time ? 

What determination did he then take ? 

What was the conduct of the Scotch ? 

Where was the king confined ? 

Did any fresh movement take place in &vour of the royil 

How did Cromwell then act ? 

How did he treat the parliament ? 

State some particulars of Charles's trial. 

How did the king bear his sentence ? 

What were the sentiments of the people ? 

State the age of the long, and the date of his execution. 
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OP NASSAU — THE OUEUX — THE DUKE OP ALVA — DEATH OF 
DON CARLOS — WAR IN THE LOW COUNTRIES — THE MOORS 

— DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA — THE UNITED PROVINCES CON- 

aUEST OF PORTUOAL — ASSASSINATION OF WILLIAM OF 
NASSAU — HIS SON STADTHOLDER — DEATH OF PHILIP II. — 
PHILIP III. — CONTINUATION OF THE WAR— EXPULSION OF THK 
MOORS — ^PHILIP IV. — BARNEVELDT — TREATY OF MUNSTBB, — 
REVOLT OF PORTUOAL — DISGRACE OF OLIVAREZ. 

(a.d. 1559 — 1648.) Upon the abdication and death 
of Charles V., his son and successor Philip II. came 
into possession of the hereditary states of Spain, the 
kingdom of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the duchy of 
Milan, the Low Countries or Netherlands, and a 
portion of the states of Burgundy. The vast colo- 
nies of both Americas were also tributary to him; 
sovereign, therefore, of the finest provinces of the 
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two worlds, it was with reason that he boasted that 
the sun never set in his dominions. To hold in sub- 
jection so extensive a territory, peopled by such dis- 
similar races, an army was kept on foot, accustomed 
to war, well-disciplined, proud of its former conquests, 
and ready to engage against the united forces of 
Europe. 

Philip, whose temper and disposition were gloomy 
and obstinate, regarded with contempt every language 
but the Castilian, and was anxious for a general adop- 
tion of the gravily and stateHness of Spanish manners. 
By one of the articles of the treaty of Chateau Cambre- 
sis, in 1559, he had espoused the princess Elizabeth of 
France, daughter of Henry 11. ; and on his return to 
his states, he raised, in commemoration of the battle 
of St. Quentin, the magnificent monastery of the Escu- 
rial, since converted into a royal palace. 

Iiidependently of his zeal for popery^, Philip was the 
avowed enemy of all religious innovation. Justly con- 
sidering that the reformed doctrines would be subver- 
sive of his absolute despotism, he resolved to stifle 
them in Spain, and, if necessary, to have recourse to 
any rigours for the attainment of his end. In this 
view he made use of the tribunal of the Inquisition, to 
which he gave up all who were suspected of heresy ; 
and he also indulged the hope of extending its juris- 
diction to the Netherlands. Difficulties, however, 
encountered him that were little expected. The 
difierent feudal states of that country had been 
united by the house of Burgundy into seventeen 
provinces, each governed by its own laws, and 
enjoying its peculiar privileges: and throughout 
their whole extent commerce and industry flourished 
in a remarkable degree. At this period these pro- 
vinces were ruled by Margaret of Austria, duchess of 
Parma, or rather by her minister, the cardinal Grra- 
velle. Wholly devoted to Philip II., and feithfiilly 
obedient to his orders, this minister introduced the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, trampled under foot the 
rights of the people, and, by a fierce and unyielding 
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despotism, drove them to attempt to relieve themselves 
of the yoke of Spain. 

An inauirection soon broke out, headed by William 
of Nassau, prince of Orange, and governor of Holland, 
Zealand, and Utrecht; count Egmont, governor of 
Flanders and Artois; the admiral de Horn; and 
prince Louis of Nassau, brother of the prince of 
Orange. These eminent individuals assembled at 
Breda, and established a league, the members of which 
engaged themselves to procure the abolition of the 
penal enactments against the Protestants, and the 
general reunion of the states of the provinces. " Have 
no apprehensions on account of that gang of beggars," 
was an observation made to the duchess Margaret by 
one of her ministers when the cortege of nobles passed 
by ; and the title of gueux, or hegga/Ty became, in con- 
sequence, the especial distinction of the confederates 
who signed the compact of Breda. 

Margaret provisionally suspended the edicts against 
the Protestants ; but Philip, instead of ratifying her 
act, charged the duke of Alva, whose name is rendered 
infamous by his cruelties, with the suppression of the 
revolt, which had already become serious ; the confede- 
rates, assuming as a badge a wooden porringer and a 
wallet, divided themselves into gueux of the land, 
gueux of the sea, and gueux of the woods. 

Upon the arrival of the duke of Alva with an army 
of 20,000 men, the duchess resigned her powers, not 
wishing to incur the responsibility of his tyrannical 
acts, nor to witness the cruelties that were now 
threatened. 100,000 Protestant families emigrated ; 
and the Spanish general having set up a tribunal, 
which the Flemings called the tribunal of blood, 
this court condemned to death 18,000 persons, and 
confiscated the property of 30,000 others. The most 
illustrious victims were the counts Egmont and Horn, 
who were executed June 5, 1558, after a captivity of 
seven months. The prince of Orange succeeded in 
escaping the &.te which seemed to await him, and re- 
served himself for future vengeance. 
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WHle the duke of Alva decreed that the heads of 
the counts Egmont and Horn should fall under the 
axe of the executioner, Philip II. condemned to death 
his own son, the Infante don Carlos. Three months 
after, the queen of Spain, who had been affianced to 
the young prince before she became the wife of Philip, 
died of grief, or, as some say, by poison administered 
by her husband. The sentence of don Carlos, who had 
pleaded in favour of the people of the Low Countries, 
renewed and embittered their resentment, and the oc- 
casion appearing favourable for the prince of Orange 
to appear amongst them, he entered Luxembourg, and 
united his troops to those of his brother, prince Louis of 
Nassau. Their first enterprise was unfortunate ; the 
duke of Alva was victorious iu several encounters, and 
erected, at Brussels, a statue cast from his enemies' 
camion ; two figures, stretched out at his feet, repre- 
senting the people and nobility. The priuce of Orange, 
unsuccessfiil by land, endeavoured to raise a fleet ; in 
this he was powerfiilly aided by the gtisux marms, 
and haviQg made himself master of several places on 
the sea-coast, he was proclaimed stadtholder of the 
four proviQces of HoUand, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Utrecht. 

Almost at the same period, the Moors of Spain, 
dreading the tyranny of Philip II., revolted, and sought 
the aid of the Turks and the king of Morocco ; but 
their appeal was unsuccessful. Forced to depend 
wholly on their own resources, after a sangumary 
struggle of two years' duration they were overcome by 
don John of Austria, brother of Philip II., who trans- 
ported them to Castile, and who, a few years after- 
wards, gained an important naval victory over the 
Turks, destroying their fleet in the gulph of Lepanto, 
A.D. 1571. 

Eequesens, who had replaced the duke of Alva in 
the Netherlands, had neither the courage nor the mili- 
tary talents of his predecessor ; being unable even to 
maintain a sufficient discipline in the troops under his 
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own command, he gave place to the celebrated don John 
of Austria, who, by adroit concessions, in some degree 
cahned the prevailing excitement. The insurgents, 
however, jealous of their liberty, invited the archduke 
Matthias to take upon himself the government, in op- 
position to don John. William of ^N'assau, sacrificii^ 
his personal ambition, joined the archduke against don 
John, who died soon afterwards, poisoned, as it is 
asserted, by order of Philip II. Alexander Famesey 
duke of Parma, grandson of Charles V. on the mother's 
side, was then appointed to the command of the 
Spanish troops, and reduced the southern provinces to 
their allegiance. The northern provinces, thencefo]> 
ward separated firom Spain, had formed themselves, by 
the skill and devotedness of the stadtholder, into an 
independent state, and swore at Utrecht to an indis- 
soluble compact, under the name of the Seven United 
Provinces. 

To make up for the loss of his states in the Low 
Countries, Philip added the kingdom of Portugal to his 
other dominions. Don Sebastian, king of that country, 
had died in Africa, where he was engaged in a war 
against the Moors,in 1558. His great uncle, thecardinal 
don Henry, ascended the throne at the advanced age 
of seventy, and died without determining the succes- 
sion. Philip, substituting might for right, invaded the 
country with an army, under the duke of Alva, and 
himself repaired to Lisbon, 1581, to receive the oaths 
of allegiance from his new subjects. He foimd Por- 
tugal £*owned in blood : plots threatened his life ; and 
leaving orders to his governors to tranquillize and 
maintain possession of the countiy, he at once returned 
to Spain. 

The success which Alexander Famese first met 
with in the Netherlands, convinced Philip that his 
losses in that country could be easily recovered ; and 
considering that William of Nassau was the chief 
obstacle to the realization of his projects, he set about 
3tting rid of him, by ordering a reward for his head. 
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A fanatic, named Balthazar Gerard, carried into effect 
the wishes of the king of Spain, and assassinated the 
founder of the new republic at Delft, in 1584. 

This treachery was far from accomplishing its object. 
Maurice of Nassau, son of the prince of Orange, was 
immediately recognized stadtholder by the states of 
Holland, and soon after by the seven provinces. 
Grhent, Brussels, Mechlin, and Antwerp fell into the 
power of the confederates; at the same time that 
Elizabeth, queen of England, assisted them with an 
expedition amounting to BOCK) men, under the earl of 
Leicester. 

To avenge himself for this interference, Philip fitted 
outthefleetwhichwas styled thelnvincible Armada, with 
the intention of invading England ; but it was destroyed 
by tempest and the superior seamanship of the English, 
and its loss inflicted an irreparable blow on Spain. A 
war with Erance was also entered upon with no better 
success. Henry IV., in spite of the Spanish armies, 
entered Paris, and solemnly allied himself with the 
United Provinces ; and such had been the increase of 
the power of the Dutch, under the government of 
prince Maurice, that when at the peace of Vervins, 
1598, the differences of France and Spain were ad- 
justed, the defection of their allies did not bring about 
their submission. Philip himself seemed even to admit 
the inutility of fturther efforts, and transferred the 
sovereignty of the Low Countries to his daughter Isa- 
bella, and to the archduke Albert of Austria, her con- 
sort. Nevertheless, in the hope of injuring the trade 
carried on by the Dutch, who supplied themselves 
with the produce of the colonies in the Lisbon markets, 
he prohibited their ships from entering that port ; and 
this impolitic measure prepared the ruin of the Spanish 
settlements, as Holland now imported from the East 
Indies the merchandise they could no longer procure 
in Europe. 

Riilip n. died in 1598, carrying to the tomb the 
execration of his subjects, and bequeathing to his son a 
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kingdom exhausted by the imceasing efforts he had 
made to maintain unimpaired an absolute despotism. 

Philip III., who now succeeded to the throne of 
Spain, abandoned the administration of the kingdom 
to his favourite the duke of Lerma, who was himself 
governed by Boderigo Calderona, an ambitious in- 
triguer. 

The war, which had languished in the Netherlands, 
was resumed, and the command of the army given to the 
marquis Ambrose Spinola, who immortalized himself by 
the capture of Ostend, in 1604 ; but prince Maurice of 
Nassau, who directed the operations of the Dutch, in- 
spired his followers with an energy and confidence 
which rendered abortive all the designs of the house 
of Austria ; and this confederated people, stigmatized 
as they had been by the opprobrious epithet applied 
to them, achieved their independence, and, by com- 
merce and successful warfare, aggrandized themselves 
as a nation, became the factors of Europe, and spread 
the productions of the two worlds over all the globe. 
A peace, signed by Philip III. in 1609, and disguised 
under the name of a truce, enabled the United Pro- 
vinces to pursue their commerce uninjured ; and the 
house of Nassau was re-iastated in its former pos- 
sessions. 

Philip III. took advantage of this time of peace to 
effect the final expulsion of the Moors; under the 
penalty of death, they were ordered to depart the 
kingdom, at the expiration of thirty days. They were 
allowed to sell their effects, but, instead of withdrawing 
the proceeds in money, to exchange them for merchan- 
dise of the country. 40,000 Moors expatriated them- 
selves ; and with these last descendants of the Arabs, 
the commerce, the agriculture, and the industry of the 
country disappeared. So great, indeed, did the poverty 
soon become, that in 1620 the king was driven to offer 
extraordinary privileges for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. Philip III. died in 1621, at the age of 
forty-three; his son, Philip IV., succeeded to the 
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throne at the age of sixteen, allowing himself to be as 
much governed by the duke of Olivarez, as his father 
had been by the duke of Lerma. 

The United Provinces did not long enjoy the advan- 
tages which were promised by the truce of 1609 — they 
became a prey to religious dissensions; and theological 
disputes ran high between the two conflicting sects of 
Arminians and G-omarists. Of these, the first reckoned 
as their chief the virtuous and distinguished Barne- 
veldt, who, by his knowledge and patriotism, had con- 
ferred upon Ins country equal benefits with the princes 
of the house of Orange. The other party considered 
themselves under the particular auspices of prince 
Maurice of Nassau. This latter, to retaliate on Bar- 
neveldt an attempt to limit his authority, called toge- 
ther a synod at Dort, which decided for the Gomarists. 
Under pretext of carrying out the decree of the assem- 
bly, prince Maurice overran the Seven Provinces, im- 
prisoning or exiling all that he found it his interest to 
suspect of Arminianism. He at last arrested Bame- 
veldt himself, accused him of a pretended conspiracy 
against the state, and procured his condemnation and 
sentence to death. The two sons of Bameveldt, having 
formed a project for avenging their father's loss, entered 
into a conspiracy, which was discovered. One of them 
was taken and convicted on this occasion. His illustrious 
mother sought an interview with prince Maurice, and 
demanded his pardon; the prince replied, that it seemed 
strange that she should seek for her son that which she 
had not asked for her husband ; " I did not ask pardon 
for my husband," said this high-spirited woman with 
indignation, " because he was innocent ; I ask it for 
my son, because he is guilty." 

On the expiration of the truce, war re-commenced 
with Spain. The duke of Olivarez, prime minister of 
Philip IV., had conceived the mighty design of restor- 
ing to his country her external power. He commenced 
by urging his sovereign to assume, the title of " the 
Great." The greatest skiU was displayed by general 
Spinola, the commander of the Spanish forces in the 
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Netherlands at the same time ; notwithstanding which, 
the advantage was on the side of Holland. In Italy, 
Prance, the Low Countries, Germany, and even in India 
herself, Spain suffered a series of reverses, which she could 
not retrieve, and on January 30, 1648, Philip IV. signed 
the treaty of Munster, in virtue of which the United 
Provinces were acknowledged an independent state, 
the port of Antwerp was closed, and the final blow 
given to the commerce of Spain. 

But this was not all. The kingdom of Portugal 
groaned under an insupportable tyranny ; a conspiracy, 
skilfiiUy conducted, liberated her people from the Spa- 
nish yoke, and restored the government of the country 
to John, duke of Braganza, a descendant of the ancient 
royal family. The superintendent of the duke, a man 
named Pinto, of invincible courage and rare capacity, 
was the soul of this plot. The conspirators on this 
occasion exhibited more courage than John himself^ 
upon whom they wished to confer the throne ; they, 
however, at length infiised a portion of their spirit 
into the reluctant prince ; and the duchess of Braganza, 
by her firmness and exhortations, succeeded in over- 
coming his scruples. "Do not go to Madrid," she 
said to him ; " even should the minister require you to 
do so, it would be to meet your death. It is true that 
such may be your fate at Lisbon, but you, at least, have 
the choice— to end your days as a prisoner, or to die 
covered with glory as a king." A single day sufficed 
to achieve this wonderful revolution, and to deliver 
Portugal from Spanish rule; and the duke of Braganza 
was acknowledged king, under the title of John IV. 
The duke of OHvarez announced the event to his sove- 
reign as a jest ; but Philip took offence, Olivarez was 
disgraced, and don Louis de Haro replaced that 
minister in the favour of the king. 
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QUESTIONS. 

State the territories conferred on Philip II. hy his &ther 

Charles V. 
What was the character of Philip II. ? 
What measures did he take to stifle the religious reforms ? 
To what country did he wish to extend the Inquisition ? 
Who then governed the Netherlands ? 
What chiefis headed the revolt ? 
Who was charged with its suppression ? 
What title did the confederates assume ? 
How did the tribunal act, which was established by the duke of 

Alva? 
Name the principal victims. 

State the occasion which caused the prince of Orange to letum. 
Was his first attempt successful ? 
Was he more fortunate afterwards ? 

Name the provinces of which he was recognized stadtholder. 
By whom were the Moors defeated ? 
What other victory was acquired by don John of Austria ? 
Whom did he succeed in the Netherlands ? 
What was his end ? 

By whom were the provinces of the south reduced ? 
How did the northern provinces act ? 
By what means did Philip seize upon Portugal ? 
In what manner did he rid himself of Williiun of Nassau ? 
Who was then recognized stadtholder ? 
What queen sent him assistance ? 
How did Philip II. act towards Elizabeth ? 
To whom did he transfer the sovereignty of the Low Countries ? 
What were his measures to ruin the commerce of the Dutch ? 
Were his measures successful ? 

State the date of the death of Philip II., and his successor. 
Did Philip III. conduct the government himself, and who was his 

minister? 
State the principal events of the war in the Netherlands. 
What were the measures taken against the Moors ? 
Who succeeded Philip III., and at what age ? 
What events took place in Holland ? 
What was the fate of Bameveldt ? 
What were the plans of Olivarez ? 
What treaty was concluded by Philip IV. ? 
State the manner in which Portugal was emancipated from the 

yoke of Spain. 
What minister replaced Olivarez ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



GERMANY, AFTER THE ABDICATION OP CHARLES T. ^FERDI- 
NAND I., EMPEROR HIS CHARACTER AND WILL ^MAXI- 
MILIAN II. — SIEGE OF SIGETH — ^VIRTUES OF MAXIMILIAN 

RODOLPH II. — ^WAR WITH THE TURKS — OCCUPATIONS OF RO- 
DOLPH — TTCHO-BRAHE — REVOLT OF MATTHIAS — ^AIX-LA-CHA- 
PELLE AND DONAWERTH PLACED UNDER THE BAN OF THE 
EMPIRE — SUCCESSION OF CLEYES AND JULIERS — ^MATTHIAS 
EMPEROR — REVOLT OF BOHEMIA— COUNTS DE THURN AND 
DE MANSFELD— FERDINAND SUCCEEDS MATTHIAS. 

(a.d. 1556 — 1619.) When grief and disappointment 
rather than bodily infirmity induced Charles V., in 
1556, to abdicate the throne of Spain in favour of his 
son Philip II., he, at the same time, ceded the im- 
perial sceptre to his brother Ferdinand I., who was 
also sovereign of Hungary and Bohemia, and king of 
the Eomans. On February 24, 1658, he was crowned 
emperor of Germany. 

Grifbed with a conciliatory and pacific disposition, 
he earnestly endeavoured to assuage the rancour of 
Protestants and Catholics, and establish harmony be- 
tween them. Bohemia, which till that time had been 
much disturbed, readily resigned herself to the efforts 
of her prudent monarch. In Hungary, which was 
torn by civil war and the attacks of the Turks, affairs 
wore a very different aspect; but, by moderation and 
address, he reunited the opposing parties in resistance 
to the Ottoman power, which threatened his hereditary 
states. Ferdinand afterwards concluded a truce for 
eight years with the sultan, and died in 1564, while en- 
gaged in renewed endeavours to accomplish a reconci- 
liation between the Protestants and Papists. By his 
will the emperor had divided his dominions between 
his three sons: to the eldest, Maximilian II., were 
bequeathed the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, 

d the archduchy of Austria ; to the second, Ferdi- 
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nand, the Tyrol, Alsace, and Austrian Suabia ; to the 
third, Charles, the duchies of Styria, Carinthia, and 
Camiola: Maximilian, in addition, succeeded to the 
imperial crown of Germany. 

J3y nature mild, charitable, and mercifiil, Maximilian 
followed in the steps of his father, and placed his glory- 
in the happiness and tranquillity of his subjects. " It 
is not," he observed to the Catholics, " in shedding the 
blood of heretics, that we should honour our common 
Father;*' and so praiseworthy a spirit of toleration 
was peculiarly judicious at a time when the Turks, 
under the orders of the victorious Soliman II., invaded 
Hungary, and had laid siege to the town of Sigeth. 
The union of Catholics and reformers succeeded in 
saving Germany. After an obstinate resistance the 
count Zrini, who commanded the forces of the besieged, 
finding his ammunition expended, made a sortie at the 
head of the garrison, consisting of 600 men, and met 
his death gloriously in the midst of the enemies' troops, 
the greater part of his soldiers sharing his fate ; but 
the Ottoman army sacrificed 20,000 men in the cap- 
ture of the place, and the sultan did not live to enjoy 
the satisfaction of his conquest, — he died before the 
termination of the siege. 

In 1575, Maximilian, whose virtues had endeared 
him to his people, was elected king of Poland; but 
his death, wrdch took place soon after, prevented the 
acceptance of this additional honour. The memory of 
this prince has been always dear to Germany. 

Eodolph II., the son and successor of Maximilian, 
held the reins of government with an unsteady hand ; 
and his weakness and indolence revived the hatred of the 
Ottomans, who invaded Hungary without resistance. 
The public revenue was so badly regulated, that a poor- 
box was aflBxed to the doors of the churches, to collect 
the necessary contributions for the expenses of the 
war, and the succour of the sick and wounded, who 
crowded the horoitals. The imperial army did not 
reach the seat of war till after the capture of Agra 
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and seyeral other important places ; it was moreover 
composed, as indeed were jnost armies at that period, 
of soldiers of various nations, without either discipline 
or subordination. 

Sodolph, who possessed all the requisites which 
could distinguish him as a man of science, had none of 
the qualities which constitute a great king. Given up 
to study, he troubled himself but little with affairs of 
state ; a chemist, natural philosopher, and astronomer, 
his time was passed in scientific experiments, and in 
observing the course of the heavenly bodies. This ex- 
traordinary and capricious taste excited the contempt 
of his subjects.; and the Lutherans, who had been for 
a long time tranquil, perceiving the emperor to be 
more occupied with learned pursuits and affairs of 
science than the government of his kingdom or ex- 
pulsion of the Turks, renewed their early ambitious 
designs, and founded, in 1608, the "Evangelical Union," 
under the auspices of the elector palatine, Frederick, 
who placed it under the protection of France. On 
the other side, the CathoHcs met at Wurtzburg, and 
established a defensive league, of which Maximilian, 
the duke of Bavaria, was constituted chief, under the 
protection of the pope, and of Philip II., king of Spain. 

Eodolph, abnost constantly secluded with the astro- 
nomer Tycho-Brahe, whom he had taken into his ser- 
vice, appeared scarcely to understand the difficulties of 
Ins position. Tycho-Brahe, who pretended to read the 
fiitiure, and predict the destinies of men by the move- 
ments of the planets, advised the emperor to distrust 
even his nearest relatives. From that moment Bo- 
dolph, disturbed by constant apprehensions, retired to 
the inmost recesses of his palace, and forbade access to 
all. Strangers, who were desirous of seeing hirn, dis- 
guised themselves as grooms, and waited his coming to 
his stables, where he kept a stud of horses well worthy 
of admiration. 

The predictions of Tycho-Brahe seemed, however, 
about to be realized, when the archduke Matthias, 
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brother of Eodolph, whose patience was exhausted by 
the suspicions of the latter, took up arms against him. 
In 1608, he convoked the states of Hungary at Pres- 
burg, promised fresh concessions to the Protestants, 
and enlarged priyileges to the Catholics, and assured 
himself of the support of southern Austeia and Bohe- 
mia. Eodolph, who was then at Prague, levied some 
troops in haste, but Matthias had already advanced 
upon the city at the head of 20,000 men, and the 
emperor was compelled to cede to him Hungary, Aus- 
tria, and Moravia, and to acknowledge him heir to the 
throne of Bohemia. Other parts of the empire were 
not less agitated than the hereditary dominions of the 
house of Austria. Disorders had broken out at Aix- 
la-Chapelle; the Protestants of that town having 
claimed the free exercise of religious worship, and not 
obtaining it, had recourse to violence. In vain did the 
emperor send commissioners to establish order; and 
the blockade of the city was equally useless. As a 
last alternative Aix-la-Chapelle was placed imder ban 
of the empire, and the Protestants were soon afterwards 
expelled. For the same reasons Donawerth met with 
more severe treatment ; the duke Maximilian of Bava- 
ria, charged by Eodolph to inquire into the nature of 
the outrages committed by the Protestants against the 
Catholics, took possession of that city, laid it under 
the ban of the empire, deprived it of its privileges, and 
reduced it to the rank of a municipal town of Bavaria. 
At the same moment, the elector archbishop of Co- 
logne, who had adopted the reformed religion in order 
to secularize his states, was dispossessed, and com- 
pelled to seek an asylum abroad. 

A vacancy in the succession of the duchies of Cloves 
and Juliers still further complicated the situation of 
Grermany. The last duke dying without children, the 
elector of Brandenburg, the duke de Deux-Ponts, and 
several others, contested their right to this rich heri- 
tage, and furnished the two religions with an opportu- 
nity of again trying their strength. The Evangelical 
Union was determined to hinder the house of Austria 
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from seizing on the duchy of Juliers, and for that pur- 
pose formed an alliance with Henry IV., king of 
Prance, who promised to assist them with 10,000 men, 
and took advantage of the occasion to humiliate the 
house of Austria by other hostile measures ; but the 
death of Henry by the hand of an assassin, which took 
place in 1610, checked this interference. The emperor 
Eodolph himself died in 1612, after abdicating the 
crown of Bohemia in favour of his brother Matthias, 
who, in consequence of his decease, inherited also the 
imperial crown. 

Matthias, whose life had hitherto been much dis- 
turbed, found no increase of tranquillity in taking pos- 
session of the crown. The Spaniards and Dutch had 
invaded the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, the rights 
to which were still in dispute. At this time, too, 
when a single spark would have sufficed to set all Grer- 
many in a blaze, Bohemia, supposing itself injured by 
a sentence pronounced by the emperor, revolted. The 
count de Thum placed himself at the head of the in- 
surgents, convoked the states of the kingdom, and 
demanded justice of the imperial court. Matthias 
returned a severe reply, with which the states were 
offended. The count de Thum repaired to the council 
of regency, assembled at Prague, and threw the lieu- 
tenants of the emperor out of the windows into the 
moat of the castle, at the same time observing, that he 
had only followed an ancient custom of the nation. 
However, the governors received no injury, as they 
fell on heaps of papers which the enraged people had 
cast into the ditches. This event is represented in 
history as the " Defenestration of Prague." 

The conduct observed by the emperor increased the 
audacity of the rebels, who were joiaed by the mal- 
contents of Moravia and Silesia. The count de Mans- 
feld, one of the most skilfiil but also one of the severest 
commanders in Europe, placed himself, like the count 
de Thum, at the head of the revolted, and became the 
most formidable enemy of the house of Austria, wlio 
o'ave him the name of the "AttUa of Christianity." 
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The Catholics rallied round the emperor; and, from 
this time, commenced the celebrated thirty years' war. 
The spectacle of so much misery distracted the mind 
of Matthias, who died of grief in 1619, after naming as 
his successor his cousin Ferdinand, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 



QUESTIONS. 

Who became emperor of Germany after Charles V. ? 

What was the character of Ferdinand ? 

How were his states divided by his will ? 

Who succeeded to the empire ? 

What was the conduct of Maximilian ? 

By whom was Sigeth besieged and defended ? 

Was Maximilian regretted ? 

Who was his successor ? 

What war had Rodolph to sustain ? 

What were the tastes and pursuits of Rodolph ? 

How did the Protestants act ? 

Name the chief of the Catholic league. 

To whom did Rodolph give his confidence ? 

What advice was given him by Tycho-Brahe ? 

Which of his brothers revolted ? 

What was the result ? 

State the treatment experienced by the towns of Aix-la-Chapelle 

and Donawerth. 
What was the conduct of the archbishop of Cologne ? 
What circumstances complicated the position of the German 

empire ? 
Name the aspirants to the succession of Juliers. 
With whom did the Evangelical Union ally itself ? 
Name the date of Rodolph's death. 
Who succeeded to the empire ? 
What country revolted ? 

Who headed the revolt, and what happened at Prague ? 
By whom was count de Thum seconded ? 
What war then commenced ? 
State the date of the death of Matthias. 
Who was his successor ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 



BISTORT or THB THIRTT TSARS' WAR — ^FREDERICK T. ACKNOW- 
LKDOKD KINO OF BOHEMIA — ^HIS INDOLENCE — FERDINAND II. 
— BIS ACTIVITT — BATTLE OF PRAGUE — BOHEMIA SUBDUED — 
MANSFBLD — TILLT — WALLENSTEIN — EDICT OF RESTITUTION 
— OUSTATUS ADOLPHUS — BIS FIRST SUCCESSES — BATTLE OF 
LBIPSIC — RBCAL OF WALLENSTEIN — BATTLE OF LUTZBN — 
DBATB OF OUSTAYUS ADOLPBUS — ASSASSINATION OF WAL- 
LENSTEIN — CONTINUATION OF TBE WAR — ^FERDINAND III. — 
TREATIES OF 1648. 

(Al.d. 1619 — 1648.) The disposition, made by tlie em- 
peror Matthias, of the crown of Bohemia to his cousin 
and successor Ferdinand II., not being recognized by 
the estates of the kingdom, they proceeded to the 
election of Frederic V., the elector palatine, son-in- 
law of the king of England, and nephew of the stadt- 
holder. 

This pnnce, whose reign was only for a season, and 
who for a considerable time hesitated to accept the 
offer of a sceptre, had none of the energy required to 
fill the important duties he was called upon to perform, 
but, by a degree of violence exercised towards the 
Catholics and Lutherans, and his own lavish expendi- 
ture, speedily alienated the regard of his subjects. 
Frederick was supported by the Evangelical Union, 
while Ferdinand reckoned in his favour the Catholic 
league of Germany. 

After the capture of Presburg, Frederick formed a 
junction in Austria with the forces of count Thum, 
and marched upon Vienna with an army of 60,000 
men. In the danger which menaced his capital, Fer- 
dinand exhibited the greatest intrepidity, and, aided 
by the severity of the season and the rigours of a 
famine, he forced the Bohemians to retreat. In the 
apace of a few weeks aU was changed; for while Frede- 
nok, by a series of inopportune measures, destroyed his 
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own chances of success, the emperor, by a skilftil poKcy, 
retrieved his position, formed fresh alliances, and de- 
tached from the party of the elector palatine the sup- 
port of the Evangelical Union. 

The Austrian army now invaded Bohemia, and en- 
camped before Prague, in fiace of the enemy; an 
action took place on the White Mountain, November 
16, 1620, and ended in an hour by the defeat of the 
Bohemians. The indolent king was dining at the 
castle with the English ambassador, while a battle 
was being fought decisive of his fete. Frederick, 
compelled to save himself by flight, was laid under 
the ban of the empire, and, being degraded from the 
dignity of elector, which was transferred to the duke 
of Bavaria, he sought refuge in Holland. 

Ferdinand showed great severity after this victory. 
Forty-eight rebels were seized, and twenty-three be- 
headed. The count Thum escaped the latter fate by 
a hasty flight, but his property was confiscated. 
Bohemia became again a province of Austria: the 
emperor treated it as a conquered country, abolished 
its privileges, and banished the Lutheran ministers. 
He soon attempted to treat the electors merely as pri- 
vate individuals, and with his troops overran the pala- 
tinate, which count Mansfeld still laid waste. The 
singular manner of that general's death is worthy of 
being mentioned. Having fallen iU at a small village, 
and being unwilling to die in his bed, he ordered 
himself to be dressed in his finest clothes, and his 
sword to be buckled on ; and thus, supported by two 
of his servants, he died in an upright posture. No 
general could be more patient, indefatigable, and care- 
less of cold, hunger, watching, or any other privation, 
than this great chieftain ; and the rapidity with which 
he would levy an army and devastate a province was 
almost incredible. 

While these events were happening, the duke of 
Brunswick and the margrave of Baden declared them- 
selves in favour of the ancient elector palatine, and 
the duke of Bavaria gave the command of his army 
if2 
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to the count Tilly, who completely^ routed Christian, 
duke of Brunswick, at Stadlau, m the territory of 
Munster. So decided was the victory, that orders 
were several times given to cease from the carnage ; 
4000 men laid dead on the field, and 5000 prisoners 
were dragged like herds of cattle up to the gates of 
Munster. The soldiers who escaped death or slavery 
retreated into Lorraine. On his meeting the combined 
forces a second time, they suffered another defeat, and 
directed their course towards Holland, where they 
awaited an opportunity of again signalizing them- 
selves. 

In the mean time a fresh league was formed against 
the emperor, which still comprised among its adherents 
the duke of Brunswick, and at the head of which was 
Christian IV., king of Denmark. At the approach of 
the war thus threatened, Ferdinand (in order that he 
might not trust too much to the Catholic party, 
the chief of which confederation was the duke of Bava- 
ria, while the count TiUy commanded its troops) ac- 
cepted an offer made by one of his officers, the count 
"WaUenstein, who engaged to ftimish a force of 50,000 
men, on condition of having them under his own 
orders. This proposition being acceded to, he got 
together the stipulated niunber, consisting of adven- 
turers and men without any fixed occupation, whom 
he ranged under his flag, and, after recovering Silesia, 
conquered the archbishopric of Bremen, and made 
himself master of aU the country comprised between 
the ocean, the Baltic sea, and the Elbe; while the 
count Tilly amuhilated the Danish army at the bat- 
tle of Lutter, in 1626. After these successes the 
emperor forced Denmark to conclude a humiliating 
treaty, and "WaUenstein was rewarded with the two 
duchies of Mecklenburg, and the title of general of 
the Baltic ; but the army, which had been overlooked 
in this division of spoil, having militaiy occupation of 
one half of Germany, laid the several states under 
enormous contributions; and both cities and villages 
suffered such severe privations that the inhabitants 
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were driven by hunger to eat grass and weeds as their 
only means of subsistence. 

Perdinand, by the famous edict of restitution which 
compelled the Protestants to restore all the property 
secularized since 1555, so much exasperated the public 
mind, already excited by the devastation committed by 
the German troops, that the Lutherans assembled at 
Leipzic, in 1630, and, under the advice of cardinal 
Richelieu, solicited the aid of Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden. WaUenstein was sacrificed to the 
resentment of Grermany, and replaced in command of 
the army by the count TiUy. 

At first, the emperor felt no alarm at the approach 
of Gustavus : but those who jested as they spoke of 
" that majesty of snow, which would melt betore the 
southern sun," knew but little the character of a 
nation so poor, yet so brave and pious, or of an army 
composed of veteran troops, accustomed to the fatigues 
of war, ob^ing the strictest discipline, and always 
observant or a rigid and scrupulous devotion. 

The house of Austria had greatly underrated the 
importance of the Swedish intervention, and found an 
irreconcileable enemy in the person of Gustavus 
Adolphus. His first operation was the capture of 
Bugen, TJsedore, and WoUen, — places necessary to 
secure his communications with Sweden; he then 
advanced upon Stettin, the capital of Pomerania, and 
in a few days made himself master of the whole 
duchy. He forbade under the severest penalty the 
Blightest injury to the inhabitants, and even with his 
own hand distributed bread amongst the poor; ob- 
serving, that to conquer a city, clemency was more 
needful than force. In two years and a half, the 
young warrior had overrun two thirds of Germany, 
carrying his successes from the Vistula to the Danube 
and Rlmie. 

TiUy, who had taken the chief command of the 
armies of the empire after Wallenstein, was opposed 
to the Swedes. After having relieved Frankfort on 
the Oder, the imperial gener^ took Brandenburg by 
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assault, and then laid siege to Magdeburg, of whicli 
town he had sworn to make a terrible example. The 
king of Sweden, ill seconded, if not betrayed by his 
allies, could not arrive in time to save the unfortunate 
city, which was captured by TiUy on the night of 
May 9, 1631 ; the houses burned, and the inhabitants 
put to the sword. After this relentless devastation, 
the general entered, and ordered a Te Deum to be 
chanted. But here the successes of the count Tilly 
appear to have ended. Completely defeated by Grus- 
tavus at the battle of Leipsic, in 1631, he was mor- 
tally wounded in the defence of the passage of the 
Lech, and died at Ingoldstadt, carrying to his tomb 
the regrets of the emperor and of the Catholics. The 
veteran regiments long preserved the memory of a 
leader, who, when he was spoken to on the subject of 
marriage, pointed to his soldiers, asking at the same 
time if they did not think " he had enough children." 

Shortly before the death of this warrior, GTustavus 
had drawn into alliance with him Saxony and Bran- 
denburg, and, marching into Alsace, he subdued the 
electorates of Treves, Mayence, and the Bhine ; then, 
carried away by such rapid and brilliant successes, he 
undertook at the same time the invasion of Bavaria 
and Bohemia. 

The emperor, in consternation, was forced to the 
hard necessity of recalling Wallenstein, who feigned a 
reluctance to quit his retreat, and urged the propriety 
of fixing upon another general. It was only after 
repeated and earnest soUcitation on the part of Per- 
dinand, that he could be prevailed upon to accept a 
command. He, however, at length threw aside his 
reserve, and consented to place himself at the head of 
the army, on condition that he should have equal 
power with the monarch himself ; this concession being 
made, he rescued Bohemia, and advanced to meet the 
Swedes. The eyes of all Europe were now fixed on 
the illustrious warriors. "WaUenstein, victorious at 
Altenberg, directed his march upon Saxony ; and the 
"'ector, being reduced to extremity, sought the aid of 
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the king of Sweden. The two armies found them- 
selves in presence of each other on the plains of Lut- 
zen, and engaged in battle, November 16, 1632. The 
Swedish inStntry were vigorously assailed, and had 
begun to yield, when Gustavus, who had broken the 
right wing of the enemy, and pursued them off the 
field, returned to succour his weakened force. The 
weather was dark and lowering, and while the king of 
Sweden, led away by his ardour, engaged the imperial 
cavalry, he was struck by a ball in the arm ; and soon 
afterwards, wounded mortally in the chest, he feU, ex- 
claiming, "My God! My God!"' This fatal event 
served only to stimulate the courage of the Swedes ; 
who, under the command of the valiant prince Ber- 
nard of Saxe Weimar, compelled the enemy to give 
way. Wallenstein ordered a retreat, abandoning to 
his adversaries the field of battle and his artillery. 
The body of the king was discovered under a heap of 
slain, and conveyed to Sweden, where it received the 
honours of a royal iaterment. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, at the early age of thirty-eight, was an irre- 
parable loss to his country and allies ; and so distin- 
guished a warrior was even regretted by the chivalrous 
among his enemies. 

The Evangelical Union, deprived of the military 
talents of its hero, became greatly discouraged, and 
the league was about to break up, when Oxenstiem, 
chancellor of Gustavus, placed himself at its head, 
thus prolonging the war and the miseries of Germany. 
Wallenstein, now the champion of the house of Aus- 
tria, repaired the checks sustained by the imperial 
troops, defeated the elector of Saxony at Steilau on the 
Oder, and re-established the balance between the two 
parties. 

Betinng after these achievements into Bohemia, he 
there remained formidable, though inactive, and cre- 
ating ia the mind of the emperor anxieties of a painful 
nature. The state observed by this renowned warrior 
in his palace at Prague was of royal magnificence ; 
the king of Erance addressed him as cousin, and the 
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cardinal Eichelieu called him king of Bohemia. Yarious 
reports, abusiQg the ear of Perdinand as to the ul- 
terior designs on the part of this powerful subject, 
and impulnng traitorous intentions to him, induced 
the master he had so feithfully served, and whose tot- 
tering throne he had twice rescued, to forestall the 
suspected treason, and to hint at the assassination of 
his distinguished general. Wallenstein was put to 
death in 1634, at Eger ; but no proofs were elicited of 
the existence of any conspiracy, which might have 
been a stain upon his loyalty. 

By the death of Wallenstein the Swedes were deli- 
vered from their most redoubtable antagonist; but 
their military successes appear for the time to have 
ended. The imperial general, Piccolomini, gained a 
most important victory over the enemy, commanded 
by Bernard of Weimar and count Horn, at Nordlin- 
gen, in 1634 ; the consequences of which were as im- 
portant to the Austnans as was the battle of Lutzen 
to the Swedes. John Greorge, the elector of Saxony, 
concluded a hasty peace with the emperor, and his 
defection brought about the dissolution of the Evange- 
lical Union. 

Sweden numbered now only one ally, the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel ; and the triumph of Perdinand seemed 
to be at hand, when 'Prance, whose destinies were then 
swayed by cardinal Eichelieu, under the feeble sceptre 
of Louis Xin., declared war against Austria. Ber- 
nard of Weimar, . the pupil of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Banner, Torstenson, and "Wrangel, commanded the 
armies opposed to the imperialists. Ferdinand appoint- 
ed Piccolomini and Merci to conduct his forces ; but 
in the midst of the general confusion he died in 1637, 
leaving to his son and successor, Perdinand III,, the 
conduct of a war which he carried on with equal 
vigour. The prince Bernard of Weimar gained four 
consecutive victories, and died at the moment he 
intended establishing an independent sovereignly : his 
army was purchased by Prance. Banner boldly laid 

ege to Batisbon, where the emperor was holding a 
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diet, and battered it with his artillery ; the duke d'En- 
ghien, afterwards known as the great Conde, also laid 
the foundation of his future renown ; and Torstenson, 
although at the time paralytic, astonished Europe by 
the rapidity of his manoeuvres, and renewed at Leipsic 
the glory previously acquired in the same field by (xus- 
tavus of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III., wearied by these reverses, at length 
concluded the peace of Westphalia, in 1648 ; the trea- 
ties then signed, the one at Osnabruck, the other at 
Munster, were for a long period regarded as the poli- 
tical code and first fundamental law of the Q-ermanic 
empire. The principal articles guaranteed that the 
advantages of the peace of Augsburg should be ex- 
tended to the reformers, with the cession to Erance 
of Alsace and the three bishoprics, and to Sweden of the 
greater part of Pomerania. Such was the issue of the 
Thirty Years' War, so fertile in remarkable events, and 
iQ which were developed the talents and courage of so 
many distinguished warriors. 

QUESTIONS. 

"To whom did the Bohemians offer the crown ? 
By whom was Frederick V. supported ? 
With whom did he march against Vienna } 
What was the result of that attempt ? 
What means did Ferdinand resort to in the extremity ? 
Where did he give battle ? 
How did Frederick conduct himself? 
Where did he retire ? 

What particularly marked the death of the count Mansfeld ? 
What princes declared in favour of the palatine ? 
By whom were they defeated } 

What new confederacy was formed against the emperor ? 
Whose services did he accept ? 
State the successes of Wallenstein. 
How was he recompensed ? 
What edict was published by Ferdinand ? 
How did the Protestants act ? 
Who replaced Wallenstein ? 
What opinion was formed of the king of Sweden ? 
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Were the Swedish aoldien well-dudplined, and in what other 
way were they dietingiiUhed ? 

What were the first exploits of Gnstavus ? 

How did Tilly treat Magdeburg ? 

What victory was gained by the long of Sweden ? 

Name the general who was mortally wounded. 

What other conquests were made by Gustavus Adolphns ? 

Who was called to command the army by Ferdinand ? 

What was the conduct of Wallenstein ? 

Recount the particulars of the battle of Lutzen, and the death of 
Gustayus Adolphus. 

Who placed himself at the head of the Protestants ? 

How did WaUenstein perish ? 

Who succeeded to the command of the imperial army ? 

What victory was gained by Piccolomini ? 

State the year in which Ferdinand IL died, and the name of his 



What were the principal events of the war under Ferdinand III. ? 
What treaties were signed at the conclusion of the war, and what 
were their principal articles ? 
In what year were they signed ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 



■STABLIBHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC — CHARLES II. IN SCOTLAND — 
BATTLES OF DUNBAR AND WORCESTER — DISSOLUTION OF THE 
LONG PARLIAMENT — CROMWELL PROTECTOR — MONK RESTO- 
RATION OF THE STUARTS— REIGN OF CHARLES II.—- JAMBS II. 
— ^WILLIAM OF NASSAU — REIGN OF WILLIAM III. — RSION OF 
QUEEN ANNE— WAR WITH FRANCE. 

(A.D. 1649—1714.) By the death of Charles I. the 
monarchy in Englaiid was for the time abolished, and 
a decree of the commons, bearing date March 17, 
1649, established the government of a republic. The 
emblems of royalty were every where destroyed, and 
the seal replaced by one bearing the inscription, " The 
first year of liberty, restored by the blessmg of Hea- 
ven." The house of lords was suppressed, and a privy 
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council formed, consisting of thirty-eight members, 
and composed of officers in the army, amongst whom 
were Oliver Cromwell and his most devoted partisans. 

Ireland being still in a disturbed state, Cromwell 
was empowered to bring it to submission, — a task which 
he was not very long in accomplishing. EecaUed soon 
afterwards to England, he left the command of the 
anny in the hands of his son-in-law Ireton, and 
colonel Ludlow. During this time the Scotch had re- 
cognized Charles II., the son of the deposed king ; 
and the earl of Montrose also appearing in Scotland at 
the head of 15,000 men, took possession of the islands 
of Orkney in the name of his sovereign. Being after- 
wards defeated, he was forced to seek safety in the 
disguise of a peasant, and with difficulty concealed 
himself in some marshes: hunger, however, obliged 
him to discover himself to a Scotchman who had for- 
merly beifen in his service, and who now had the base- 
ness to betray him. 

Montrose was taken to Edinburgh, and there sen- 
tenced to be hung; in addition to which punish- 
ment, his body, divided into four quarters, was affixed 
to the gates of the city. This devoted subject and 
intrepid soldier died as he had lived, — an example of 
the most undaunted courage. 

The English parliament sent an army, under the com- 
mand of Cromwell, against Charles IE. ; and the repub- 
lican general, with his usual good fortune, defeated the 
Scottish levies at Dunbar, September 3, 1650. 

Charles, who had been crowned at Scone on January 
1, 1651, took the command of the troops raised in his 
behalf, and, by a bold manoeuvre, marched into Eng- 
land, reckoning upon there finding a general rising of 
his adherents. Cromwell, however, took measures to 
prevent any favourable result arising from so desperate 
an enterprise ; he despatched a force of 3000 horse, 
under Lambert, to harass his rear, and ordered also 
2000 to advance from Newcastle to act on his flank. 
Leaving general Monk with a sufficient number to main- 
tain his advantage in Scotland, he himself, at the head of 
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a large body of men, entered England by way of York. 
On the day of the anniversary of the battle of Dun- 
bar he defeated the royal army at Worcester, after 
an obstinate engagement ; and the town falling into 
possession of Cromwell, the garrison was put to the 
sword. The king himself escaped with difficulty, and 
after assuming various disguises, and encountering 
many dangers, he embarked from the port of Shore- 
ham, in Sussex, and was safely landed in Normandy. 

The battle of Worcester, to use Cromwell's own 
phrase, was a " crowning mercy," and, freed fr^m the 
embarrassment of his military occupation, the ambition 
of his character had now full scope for its display. In 
1651 the parliament voted the famous act of navig*« 
tion, by virtue of which the produce of foreign coun- 
tries could only be introduced into England in British 
built ships, or in those of the country from whence the 
merchandise was imported, it being also the growth of 
that country. This act, which has been long con- 
sidered as a primary source of the commercial pros- 
Eerity of Great Britain, and as conducing much to 
er naval pre-eminence, was a grievous blow to the 
trade of Holland, the Dutch having become the gene- 
ral carriers of Europe ; it retaliated upon them the 
vengeance of the republic for their assistance to the 
cause of the Stuarts, with which house the family of 
the stadtholder was closely allied. War afterwards was 
inevitable, and although an envoy was sent to the 
Hague to treat of a close alliance between the two 
countries, his mission was attended by no favourable 
result, and hostilities broke out. Several encounters 
took place between the fleets of each nation, the 
Dutch under the celebrated Van Tromp and de Ruy- 
ter, the English commanded by admirals Blake and 
Monk ; alternate success and defeat for some time 
balanced the efforts of the contending squadrons, but 
the advantage was ultimately in favour of the British ; 
and after some delay, and abating much from the high 
"pretensions of the parliament, a peace was concluded, 
oril 5, 1654 ; commercial treaties being also entered 
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into about the same period with Denmark, Sweden, 
and Portugal. 

Triumphant as was the republic in its foreign rela- 
tions, it was still intemallv agitated by various in- 
trigues ; and the officers of the army, who had been 
gained over by Cromwell, determined to join with him 
in getting rid of the long parliament, even by force, if 
it should be unwilling to comply with their wishes. 
"With this view, attended by a body of soldiers, he re- 
paired to Westminster, and entering the house, took 
his usual seat ; then, afber a violent speech, he stamped 
with his foot, and the signal being obeyed, his par- 
tisans entered the chamber, and compelled the mem- 
bers to retire, while Cromwell himself, grossly abusing 
several of them as they went out, locked the door, put 
the key in his pocket, and retired to Whitehall. He 
covered this cowp d^etat under the mask of religion, by 
asserting that he had prayed night and day to be 
spared this mission, but that the Lord had appointed 
hun to the work. Thus terminated, April 20, 1663, a 
parliament, of which it has been said, that " scarce 
two or three public acts of justice, humanity, or gene- 
rosity, and very few of political wisdom or courage, 
are recorded of them, from their quarrel with the king 
to their expulsion by Cromwell \** 

Another parliament was soon afber assembled, and 
also dissolved in an equally peremptory manner by 
Cromwell, who, after thus bringing the national repre- 
sentation into disrepute, obtained his own nomination as 
protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. On December 16, 1653, Cromwell pro- 
ceeded to the court of Chancery, attended by the 
judges and other law officers, with the lord mayor and 
aldermen. Here he was solemnly installed in his new 
office;, and this subject of the dethrone4 house of 
Stuart, who had mamly contributed to its overthrow, 
and by force of character and means, not always scru- 

1 Hallam, ii. 209. 
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pulous or justifiable, had established a republic, was 
now invested with an authority all but absolute, but 
which it is only fair to say rescued the country from 
anarchy, and sustained the national honour. 

France and Spain rivalled each other in their endea- 
vours to cultivate friendly relations with the protec- 
torate, and an alliance was now formed with France, 
by which they recovered the town of Dunkirk. The 
overtures of Spain were rejected; the English fleets 
seriously injured her trade, and finally captured the 
island of Jamaica. 

Arrived now at the summit of his ambition, Crom- 
well was tormented by constant fears of assassination, 
and was surrounded by guards wherever he went ; he 
was also armed with pistols and dagger, and wore a 
cuirass under his clothes ; he slept alone, and changed 
his room every night. Anxieties such as these con- 
sumed his strength, and brought him to the grave at 
the age of fifby-nine, September 3, 1658. 

Upon the death of Oliver CromweU, his son Eichard 
succeeded, without opposition, to the protectorate. 
This man, who possessed an amiable and generous 
temper, was neither fitted by habit or character for 
the position he was called upon to fill ; and after oc- 
cupying for a short time the chief office in the state, 
for which his want of energy entirely disqualified him, 
he gave place to a faction which awarded him a pen- 
sion, and retired again into private life. 

After the abdication of Richard CromweU, general 
Lambert, who had acquired considerable influence with 
the army, held the royalist party in check ; and vari- 
ous conflicting interests having put an end to the 
rump parliament, a design was entertained by Monk 
and others, who viewed the influence of Lambert with 
jealousy, to restore the monarchy. With this intention 
he devoted great care to purging his troops from all 
who seemed attached to the republican cause; and 
concealing his real motive till he could fully depend 
upon its success, he quitted Scotland, where he held 
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the chief command, crossed into England, January 1, 
1660, and afber some delays, advanced direct upon 
London. 

Still keeping out of view the recal of Charles Stuart, 
he dispersed the remnant of Cromwell's party, broke 
the intrusive parliament, and assembled another, to 
which he made known his intended object. This being 
received with enthusiasm, and the city joining in the 
same sentiments, Charles II., the legitimate sovereign, 
was declared king, and general Monk, at the head of 
the nobility and gentry of the county of Kent, re- 
ceived him at Dover, May 25, 1660, amidst general 
acclamation, which accompanied his progress to the 
capital. 

The restoration of Charles II. being thus effected, 
under auspices peculiarly favourable, and which re- 
quired only on the part of the monarch ordinary 
prudence and circumspection to ensure his continued 
popularity, encouraged the nation in the flattering 
hopes that the government would now assume its 
original course, and the austerities of the common- 
wealth be obliterated under the more placable admi- 
nistration of its lawful king. Yielding to these im- 
pressions, Charles was welcomed in his route by every 
demonstration of the most lively joy ; his course was 
a continued triumph ; and, giving way to his feelings, 
he could not re&ain from saying, that in all sincerity 
he believed it to be his own fiault that he had not 
sooner come back. 

Naturally of an aflable and prepossessing demean- 
our, very thoughtless, and more addicted to pleasure 
than business, he nevertheless inaugurated his reign 
by conferring on general Monk the title of duke of 
Albemarle ; and, conforming to the advice of his minis- 
ter, Clarendon, he published an amnesty, from the 
benefits of which the regicides alone were excepted. 
Measures of an impolitic and contrary tendency soon, 
however, alienated the public mind ; a violent persecu- 
tion of the Presbyterians rekindled the smouldering 
flames of fanaticism ; while, to replenish the treasury, 
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already exhausted by a selfish and proAise expendi- 
ture, the town of Dunkirk was ceded to Louis XTV. 
of iVance, for an indemnity of five millions of livres : 
so ready was the king to mortify his people's pride for 
the gratification of his own Yices and prodigality. An 
unsuccessful war with Holland still fiurther humiliated 
the nation ; while at the same time the city of London, 
but just recovered fiom the plague, which had swept 
away upwards of 50,000 of its ii£abitants, was almost 
entirely destroyed by an extensive conflagration ; — ^a 
calamity which fiinatics in religion, as well as many 
moderate opponents of the Eomish futh, attributed to 
the papists. 

La 1670, an union was agreed to with France, which 
abolished the treaty of the triple alliance, entered into 
but two years previously with Spain and the United 
Provinces; its object being to curb the ambition of 
Louis XIV. "War was then made upon the Dutch, 
whose determined resistance baffled the energy of the 
duke of York, and peace was finally conduded in 
1674. 

The severity displayed by the court, the violence of 
parties, and the persecutions in Scotland, excited a 
revolt on the part of the duke of Monmouth, (the 
king's natural son,) lord Eussell, Algernon Sidney, and 
others ; this combination, which bore the name of the 
"Rye House Plot,*' was discovered by one of the con- 
federates. ErUsseU and Sidney were arrested, com- 
mitted to the Tower, and afterwards beheaded ; Mon- 
mouth contrived to escape, but received a conditional 
pardon, and retired to the Netherlands. In 1685, the 
king was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which ter- 
minated his existence on February 6, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age. 

Immediately on the demise of Charles, the privy 
council assembled and proclaimed his brother, the 
duke of York, king, under the title of James 11. By 
declarations made, and promises held forth, upon his 
accession, this monarch commenced his reign with 
considerable popularity, but his avowed bias towards 
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the popish faith induced the English and Scottish 
exiles to seize upon the occasion for relieving their 
countries of what they felt convinced would result 
from their inactivity, — the unconditional subjugation 
of the reahn to the yoke of papacy and despotism. 

To carry out their designs, a conference was held in 
Holland, to which the dukes of Monmouth and Argyle 
were invited ; and it was there agreed that they should 
at the same time make descents upon England and 
Scotland. The expedition under Argyle set out in 
May, 1685 ; that under Monmouth did not effect its 
landing, which took place at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, 
till June 11. Both were doomed to defeat and 
capture. Argyle was executed at Edinburgh, and 
subjected to the same indignities as Montrose; he 
met his fate with courage and resignation. Mon- 
mouth was taken after the battle of Sedgemoor, and 
brought as a prisoner to London, where his own humble 
submission, and entreaties in his favour from persons 
of influence, were equally unavailing to bend the 
purpose of the king. He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, July 16, 1685. 

The most active military and judicial means were 
now resorted to against the unfortunate parties to this 
plot. Colonels Kirke and Jeffery inflicted an extreme 
vengeance upon all who fell into their hands ; and the 
brutalily of the latter, together with the rewards he 
received at court, rendered James odious to his sub- 
jects, and involved the country in discontent. At this 
crisis, "William of Nassau, prince of Orange, and 
stadtholder of Holland, son-in-law of James U., was 
fixed upon by a powerful party in England as the 
champion of the Protestant cause, and accordingly 
invited to the throne. The armament prepared for 
the invasion of Great Britaui was at first delayed by 
the remonstrance of the Erench ambassador at the 
Hague, who declared, on the part of Louis, that any 
attack upon his ally would be considered as an in- 
friQgement of the conditions of the peace between 
the United Provinces and France. James himself. 
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however, took tunbrage at this announcement, and the 
prince of Orange was lefb to mature his plans un- 
mipeded. The fleet, which consisted of sixfy men-of- 
war, and a corresponding niunber of transpoits for the 
convejance of the troops, sailed on November 1, 1688, 
having on board William of Nassau, marshal Schom- 
berg, and other able Dutch generals, together with 
lord Macclesfield, and such peers and commoners aa 
were inclined to share the fortunes of the prince. On 
November 5, the army landed at Torbay ; but so little 
encouragement was given to them on their first arrival, 
as to induce their leader to think seriously of return- 
ing to Holland ; the adherence, however, of some of 
the principal gentry of the western counties, and a 
proclamation which was agreed upon, engaging its 
subscribers to unite and support each other in the 
defence of the Protestant religion and the prince of 
Orange, spread the germs of disaffection through the 
oounl^; m this the army participated, and general 
distrust ensued. 

The king refused to listen to the advice of those 
who urged him to make terms; he trusted to the 
loyalty of his troops, and placed himself at their head. 
But all was ineffectual; his ranks were thinned by 
desertion, and on his reaching London, in his retreat, 
he was greeted by the news of the flight of his 
daughter Anne. Bursting into tears, the unhappy 
monarch exclaimed, " God help me ! my very children 
have forsaken me ;'' and deciding at last to seek safety 
in flight, after various impediments, and a fruitless 
attempt to re-establish his flEillen power, the king em- 
barked in a fishing smack, and finally rejoined his 
queen at St. G^ermains, where he was received by the 
king of France with cordiality and respect. 

The revolution of 1688, still more sudden and im- 
portant than that which brought about the restoration 
of the Stuarts, placed on the throne of Oreat Britain 
William III. and Mary his wife, daughter of the de- 
throned king. They reigned under the titles of 
William HI. and Mary H. 
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Parliament having assembled, the Bill of Sights was 
passed, excluding every person who was of the Koman 
Catholic persuasion, or was married to a papist, firom 
the crown and government, and appointing the next 
heir, being a Protestant, lawM successor. The 
revenue was also settled, and sums voted for the army 
and navy, as well as for the necessary expenses of 
the expedition to Ireland, fitted out to oppose James, 
who had effected a landing in that country. The 
gallant defence of the cities of Londonderry and 
EnniHkillen, which endured all the horrors of £sunine, 
but finally baffled eveir assault of the invading army, 
principally signalized the campaign till July 1, 1690, 
when the battle of the Boyne, conducted by king 
William in person, destroyed the last hope of James, 
who returned to France ; and Ireland being at length 
pacified, Louis XIV., by the treaty of Eyswick, agreed 
to acknowledge William III. as kiiig of England, 
A.D. 1691. 

Early in the following year, an order was issued for 
the Scottish Highlanders to surrender and take the 
oath of allegiance. This was generally obeyed ; but 
the impediments of the season hindering the Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, chief of that clan, from reaching 
the town of Inverary, which was the appointed ren- 
dezvous, the occasion was seized to represent him at 
court as the only obstacle to a complete pacification, 
and an order was sent for the extirpation of his clan. 
This was relentlessly executed upon the defenceless 
occupants of the glen ; and the massacre of the whole 
clan was only prevented by a fall of snow, which 
closed the passes against the troops. Pew, however, 
escaped the desolation of fire and sword; and the 
barbarity which consigned women and children to the 
rigours of a northern winter, naked and houseless, (the 
extremity to which they were reduced by their de- 
testable persecutors, Dalrymple and Breadalbane,) 
fills the mind with horror. THie massacre of Grlencoe 
descends to posterity as a striking instance of national 
ferocity. 
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"The king was afterwards much at yanance with the 
commons, who sought to impose restraints on the 
royal prerogative; and the iusatiable ambition of 
Louis XIV. compelled his presence in Holland. 
Anxieties also told severely on the health of the 
queen, who felt at once for her husband and her 
father; and an attack of smaU-pox seizing her, she 
died after a week's illness, in the thirty-third year of 
her age, December 28, 1694. The character of this 
princess was amiable in the extreme, and her loss 
occasioned serious fears for the king himself; she was 
interred in Westminster abbey with great magnifi- 
cence. 

The act of settlement, which was passed in 1701, 
limited the succession of the crown to the princess 
Sophia (dowager electress of Hanover, and daughter 
of the queen of Bohemia) and her heirs, being Pro- 
testants. It also enacted sundry resolutions favourable 
to the extension of liberty; and though some of its 
provisions relating to foreigners might seem invidi- 
ously pointed at the king, their utility has been gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

The death of king James took place in September 
16, 1701, and Louis XIV., (though bound by the 
stipulations of the treaty of Eyswick to a contrary 
course,) at the request of the dying monarch, and 
under the influence of madame de Maiutenon, though 
in opposition to the advice of the chief ministers, 
acknowledged his son as king of England. The 
departure of the English ambassador from Paris with- 
out the observance of the customaiy etiquette was 
the immediate consequence of this oreach of faith; 
while addresses from all parts poured in, assuring 
the king of the loyalty and support of his subjects, and 
expressing indignation at the conduct of the French 
king. A rupture was now imminent; but William m. 
was not fated to witness the humiliation of the mo- 
narch who had thus insulted him. He fell from his 
horse while riding through Bushy Park, and broke his 
collar bone. Though little apprehension was felt at the 
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time for any serious result, a fever came on, and on 
March 8, 1702, the king breathed his last, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. 

Anne, the second daughter of James 11., ascended 
the throne on the death of William III., in the thirty- 
eighth year of her age. Firmly attached to the Pro- 
testant faith, and holding in respect the qualities and 
character of the late kii^, she avowed her intention 
of pursuing his policy, the chief object of which had 
been the abatement of the power of France. 

It is highly creditable to the memory of king 
"William, that in the inevitable struggle which he 
foresaw was impending with Louis XIV., he had put 
aside every personal feeling; and, although entirely 
cognizant of the perfidious conduct of Marlborougn 
towards himself, estimating his talents as a general 
and politician to be of the highest order, he had 
nominated him as his minister in the formation of the 
grand alliance, and destined him also to the chief 
command of the English troops. These appointments 
were now confirmed by the queen ; and Marlborough 
was declared general-in-chief of the land forces, and 
ambassador to the Hague, whither he immediately 
repaired, to assure the queen's allies of her support, 
and to decide upon the plan of the ensuing cam- 
paign. 

On May 15, 1702, war was simultaneously declared 
against France, at London, Vienna, and the Hague; 
and Marlborough took the command of the army in 
Flanders, accompanied by the Dutch deputies. The 
capture of some towns on the Mouse, and, lastly, of 
Liege, opened the navigation of that riyer, and closed 
the operations for the year. An expedition was also 
fitted out against Cadiz, which failed &om the avidity 
of the invaders, who distinguished themselves more by 
plunder than military talent ; previously, however, to 
their return, they caused to the Spaniards the loss of a 
great treasure, in the partial destruction, at Vigo, of the 
ships which were laden with plate and other valuables, 
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and of some men-of-war, the amount destroyed being 
estimated at eight millions of dollars. 

The campaign of 1703, though glorious to the Eng- 
lish arms, and signalized by the capture of Bonn, and 
of the towns of Huy, Limburg, and Guilder, was not 
productive of any brilliant results, the enterprise of 
the English general being thwarted by the extreme 
caution of the Dutch. The ftirther prosecution of the 
war displayed still more the talent and courage of 
Marlborough; his victories of Blenheim, Bamilies, Mal- 
plaquet, and others, over the most illustrious warriors 
of France, point to him as the greatest general of 
the age ; nor was the nation unmindM of his services. 
His sovereign conferred on him the title of duke of Marl- 
borough ; the thanks of the two houses of parliament 
were voted, and the manor of Woodstock given to him 
and his heirs, with a noble mansion, now well known 
as Blenheim, to be erected at the cost of the crown. The 
fiirther successes of the allies so fer weakened the 
power of France, as to compel Louis to open various 
negotiations for peace, which, after much delay, resulted 
in the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. 

The definitive union of Scotland with the crown of 
England also took place -in this reign, the presbyterian 
form of Church government being secured by a sepa- 
rate act. This union, which, from different motives, 
had encountered a violent opposition in the Scotch 
parliament, received the approbation of the EngUsh 
legislature ; and the two kingdoms were incorporated 
as Great Britain, May 1, 1707. 

The rival parties of whigs and tories exercised a 
powerful influence during the greater part of this 
reign, each striving to supplant the other, and obtain 
the favour of the queen and the patronage of the state. 
As the power of each preponderated, so were their 
opponents displaced ; till at last the conduct of the 
duke of Mariborough, and even his courage, were called 
in question. Proceedings were threatened for asserted 
peculation in his capacity of commander of the queen's 
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forces, and he received from his sovereign, Jantuuy 1, 
1712, a letter, dismissing him from aU his employ- 
ments. The ministers, however, did not dare to im- 
peach him, and the malignity of the proceeding was 
clearly apparent. 

Dimng the winter (1713, 1714) the queen's health 
visibly declined, and her end appeared to be fast ap- 
proaching. The partisans of the house of Stuart were 
now, by the influence of Bolingbroke, promoted to 
office, and the Jacobites made no secret of their 
designs, while the whig party urged the electoral 
prince's residence in England ; and, in this position of 
affairs, the duke of Marlborough zealously espoused the 
cause of the Hanoverian succession. The condition 
of the queen soon afterwards became hopeless, and she 
expired on August 1, 1714. 

With queen Anne ended the dynasty of the Stuarts ; 
the crown devolving to Greorge of Brunswick, elector 
of Hanover, and great grandson of James I. 



QUESTIONS. 

What fonn of government was established in England after the 

death of Charles I. } 
By whom was Ireland conquered ? 
What was the fate of Montrose in Scotland ? 
What victories did Cromwell gain .' 
How did Charles II. escape ? 
How was the long parliament dissolved ? 
What title was given to Cromwell ? 
Was he recognized hj foreign powers ? 
Against whom did he declare war, and with what success ? 
State the drcumstanoes attending the latter part of Cromwell's 

life. 
Who succeeded him as protector ? 
Did Richard Cromwell long retain his power ? 
By whom was the hanilj of Stuart recalled to the throne ? 
What were the first acts of Charles II. ? 
What was the character of that prince ? 
By what measures did he alienate the affection of his subjects ? 
State the chief events of his reign. 
Was he assailed by any conspiracies ? 
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Who snooeeded Charies II. ? 

What events mgnalized the oommenoemeiit of the reign of James 
II.? 

By whom was James II. dethroned } 

Did James attempt to regaii^ his power ? 

Where was he d^eated ? 

Where did he retire alter his defeat .' 

Give the particulars of the massacre of Glenooe. 

In what year did qneen Mary II. die ? 

How and in what year did William III. meet his death ? 

By whom was he snooeeded ? 

Who was appointed to the command of the armies on the con- 
tinent ? 

What were the results of Marlborough's first campaign ? 

State his principal successes. 

How was he received on his return to England ? 

By what means did he feM into dis&vour? 

What is the date of the definitive union of Scotland and Eng- 
land .> 

State the date of the queen's death, her age, and suooessor. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



XKIC XIV. — JOHN, HIS BKOTHEK — CHAKLES IX. — HIS WISDOM 

OUSTAYUS ADOLPHUS— HIS CHAKACTEK — CHRISTINA — BBR 
TASTES — HER ABDICATION — HEK TRAVELS — CHRISTIAN IV. 

KINO OF DENMARK — HIS INSTITUTIONS — FREDERICK III. 

SIEOB OF COPENHAGEN — REVOLUTION IN SWEDEN — CHRIS- 
TIAN v.— HIS ESTABLISHMENTS — CHARLES X. — WAR WITH 
POLAND — BATTLE OF WARSAW — CHARLES XI. — REVOLUTION 
IN DENMARK. 

(iL.D. 1660—1697.) Ov the death of Gustavus Vasa, 
in 1560, his son assumed the right conferred by the 
declaration of the states at Orebro, which made the 
crown of Sweden hereditary in his family, and ascended 
the throne under the title of Eric XIV. 

The veneration universally entertained for the me- 
mory of their deceased king would, under the most 
favourable conjunction of talent and character, haye 
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rendered the government of his successor one of ex- 
treme diflELculfy, and peculiarly liable to unfavourable 
criticism : to what a padnfiil contrast then was the new 
monarch exposed, whose capricious, irresolute, and tri- 
fling character first induced him to seek a matrimonial 
alliance with Elizabeth of England, and, on its feilure, 
with various royal houses of Europe, dissipating in 
embassies and presents the treasures amassed by his 
father, and afterwards so far forgetting what was due 
to his station and crown, as to espouse the daughter of 
a simple corporal of his guard ! In addition to these 
acts of weakness, at the instigation of one of his 
favourites, he ordered the arrest of his brother John, 
and, on a Mvolous pretext, detained him a prisoner for 
five years. This prince, having at last succeeded in 
recovering his liberty, found no difficulty in exciting 
the Swedes to revolt. Eric, besieged in his capital of 
Stockholm, was forced to renounce the crown, and be- 
came in turn a captive, dragged from one prison to 
another ; the laws he had himself outraged he now ap- 
pealed to in his misfortunes, but in vain ; he died after 
a captivity of ten years. 

John III., who succeeded Eric, directed his first at- 
tention to the re-establishment of public order, and the 
conclusion of a peace with Denmark. At the solicitation 
of his wife Catherine, daughter of Sigismond, king of 
Poland, he endeavoured to introduce again the Soman 
Catholic religion, which had been supplanted during 
his father's reign by the reformed doctrines. Eemon- 
strances on the part of the nobles, and the death of 
the queen, recalled the prince to the Lutheran faith, 
which he had abjured; and his example powerfully 
contributed to its permanent settlement in the king- 
dom. 

At the death of John III., which took place in 
1692, the brother of the deceased monarch, prince 
Charles, was invested with the regency, in the absence 
of Sigismond, rightful heir to the crown, who was then 
in Poland. This latter prince, who was entirely de- 
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Toted to the Soman Catholic paiiy, and governor also 
of a distant province, became an object of jealousy to 
the partisans of the regent, who, skilfully turning to 
account circumstances tending so much to forward his 
own views, seized the crown, and assumed the title of 
Charles IX. 

This usurpation produced a long and disastrous war 
between Poland and Sweden, marked on each side by al- 
ternate successes and reverses, and at times suspended 
by mutual agreement, while attempts were making to 
bring about an arrangement that might lead to a ter- 
mination of hostilities. 

Charles IX. ruled Sweden with firmness and discre- 
tion. He died in 1611, leaving the throne to his son 
Gustavus Adolphus, a youth scarcely seventeen years 
old. 

Ghustavus Adolphus, young as he was when he 
assumed the reins of government, dietplayed singular 
energy of character under circumstances which pecu- 
liarly required its exercise. From his earliest youth 
he had accompanied his fieither in his different cam- 
paigns, and the rude life he had led in camps, where 
his profession of a soldier exposed him to hardships 
from which princes are usually exempt, communicated 
a determination and maturily to his judgment, emi- 
nently serviceable to his countiy, and conspicuous in the 
wars which signalized his reign. 

This prince was first callea upon to oppose the Rus- 
sians, Danes, and Poles, who sunultaneously attacked 
Sweden. With the two first he was enabled to con- 
clude a peace, and he so far succeeded with the second 
as to force them to evacuate Livonia. This war ended, 
Gustavus formed an alliance with the Protestants of 
Germany against the emperor and the Catholic states. 
Krmly attached to the reformed religion, he was ever 
forward to aid its cause ; and, though himself a Luthe- 
ran, he stood forth a champion in its defence, making 
no distinction between his own party and the rival 
sects of Calvinists. Unfortunately for the combination. 
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of wliich he formed bo distmguished a part, his career 
of victory was prematureljr terminated at Lutzen, in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age, a.d. 1632. 

The friends of this prince urged against him but 
two faults ; a too hasty temper, and a courage amount- 
ing to rashness. In his own justification Gustavus 
was in the habit of replying that as he bore the 
caprices of his subjects, it was but fair that they should 
put up with his vivacity of temperament ; and he ftir- 
ther added, that a king was unworthy of his crown if 
in battle he hesitated to fight like a common soldier. 
Prayers for the use of the army were composed by the 
king himself, and he enjoined their strict observance, 
remarking, at the same time, that the best Christians 
made the best soldiers. 

Christina (who had succeeded her fiiither, G-ustavus 
Adolphus, at the age of six years) was a remarkable 
instance of early talent and acquirements. From her 
infancy she had shown a singular aptitude for learning, 
and love of the fine arts ; she was acquainted with 
eight different languages, and encouraged an intimacy 
with the most distinguished literary characters of 
Europe. She was eminently gifted with eloquence, and 
capaciiy for affiurs of state ; and Sweden, under her 
rule, waa wisely governed, and tranquillity was pre- 
served. But the repeated wishes of the states, most 
energetically expressed, were insufficient to induce her 
to change her condition ; she firmly refused to marry. 
A desire to pass her time in study, added to an ardent 
love of liberty, produced a wish to retire from the 
cares of ruling over a people who, she remarked, knew 
no other science than war; nevertheless, she nursed 
this secret intention during seven years, and, in 1648, 
became a party to the treaty of Westphalia, by the 
conditions of which, besides other advantages, her 
country acquired Fomerania. After sanctioning seve- 
ral edicts for the amelioration of the commerce of the 
country, she went through the formality of a coro- 
nation in 1650, and four years afterwards abdicated 
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the throne in favour of her cousin-german, Charles 
GhistavuB. 

Distaste for business, added to anxieties inseparable 
from her royal station, doubtless contributed to this 
sacrifice. A few days after her abdication Christina 
quitted Sweden, with the intention of visiting foreign 
countries. On arriving at Brussels she embraced the 
Boman Catholic religion, and then passed on to Paris, 
Fontainbleau, Innspruck, and Eome, attracting notice 
every where by the singularity of her costume and 
manner, the extent of her learning, and the powers of 
her mind. It would appear that at one time she re- 
gretted the throne and the country she had abandon- 
ed, and fomented an intrigue for their recovery ; but 
finding few sympathizers in her ambition, she returned 
to Eome, to pass her time in the cultivation of letters 
and the fine arts. 

Denmark, during the period that has been thus 
cursorily surveyed, presents but few events worthy of 
being recorded; the change in religion had been ef- 
fected ; but the finances of the state were exhausted 
by ci^ war, and the nobles, whose despotism had 
heretofore been repressed by the Eoman Catholic 
clergy, being now free from that constraint, incited a 
revolt of the peasantry and citizens by their overbear- 
ing conduct. Under Christian III. and Frederick 11: 
Denmark became further weakened by a maritime war, 
undertaken against the Swedes. Christian IV., who 
formed a part of the Protestant league against the 
emperor, and was engaged in the war for the re- 
establishment of the elector palatine, was several 
times defeated by the troops of Ferdinand II. ; but 
after concluding a treaty at Lubeck with that prince, 
in 1629, he returned to his own country, where he 
occupied himself with many useftil reforms. Manufac- 
tures were established ; the towns of Gottenberg, on 
the Swedish frontier, and Christiana, in Norway, were 
also founded ; protection and encouragement were af- 
forded to commerce and maritime discoveries ; a sys- 
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tern of colonization in the East Indies was also at- 
tempted ; and a Danish factory planted at the port of 
Tranquebar, on the coast of Coromandel. 

Like his father Frederick II., Christian IV. was 
a patron of learning and the arts ; and he endowed 
his capital, Copenhagen, with a botanical garden, an 
observatory, and a public library. These generous 
efforts for the amelioration of his subjects were, how- 
ever, thwarted by the jealousy of the nobles, and to 
this the ultimate ruin of that class may be attri- 
buted, as well as the growing love of the Danes for 
their princes, and the great esteem in which royalty 
was held by the nation. 

The treaty of Bromesbro, concluded between Den- 
mark and Sweden, and which terminated hostilities on 
both sides, was negotiated by Christian lY. ; who died 
in 1648, leaving the crown to his son Frederick III. 

The enlightened measures of reform, which charac- 
terized the government of his royal father, were pursued 
by the new monarch, Frederick III., till interrupted by 
a renewal of the war with Sweden. The Swedes, under 
the command of their king, Charles Gustavus, laid 
siege to Copenhagen. The citizens of that capital, 
whom Frederick had inspired with a portion oi his 
own valour and activity, vigorously repulsed every 
attack of the enemy ; and a Dutch fleet, opportunely 
arriving with reinforcements and a supply of pro- 
visions, which they succeeded in throwing into the 
town, deprived the king of all hope of reducing it, and 
he accordingly withdrew his troops. 

Not long after this event an important revolution 
took place in the government of Denmark. Frederick 
III., having convoked a meeting of the states general 
of his kingdom, at Copenhagen, in 1660, to confer 
with them on some reforms 'which he deemed neces- 
sary, the citizens and clergy united themselves against 
the nobles; and, under the guidance of two respectable 
and experienced men, Suane, bishop of Seeland, and 
Namsen, biu'gomaster of Copenhagen, they succeeded 
in casting off their authority, and transferring to the 
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king the supreme direction of affaars, which, tiU that 
time, had centered in their hands. The sovereignly, 
before elective, was now declared hereditary in the 
fiunilj of Frederick m. ; and in 1665 a law, bearing 
the royal sign manual, was enacted, which confirmed 
these alterations, and became, in a manner, the consti- 
tutional charter of the united kingdoms of Denmark 
and Norway. 

Absolute and supreme as Frederick had now be- 
come, the power was entrusted to one too wise to 
abuse it ; and till his death, which occurred in 1670, he 
governed his people with a mild and paternal sway. 

Under the reign of his successor. Christian Y., war 
again broke out between Denmark and Sweden. The 
Danes, vanquished at the battle of Lunden, left up- 
wards of 7000 slain on the field, A.n. 1675. A trea^- 
being now concluded, which put an end to hostilities, 
left Christian free to turn his attention to the internal 
affairs of the state. A civil code of laws was given to 
Norway; a new company for the encouragement of 
the India trade was formed ; and several architectural 
embellishments were added to the capital, Copenhagen. 
This reign was also marked by the establishment of a 
titled nobility, and the creation of counts and barons, 
tiU then unJmown in Denmark. Christian died in 
1699, and was succeeded by his son Frederick lY. 

In Sweden, Charles Grustavus, who, under the name 
of Charles X., had replaced queen Christina, was a 
prince filled with warlike ardour, and of an enter- 
prising and active mind. A character such as this de- 
Hghted the Swedes, and though the country was ex- 
hausted with the exertions of the thirty years' war, 
they still allowed themselves to be drawn into iBresh 
struggles. They first turned their arms against John 
Casimir, king of Poland, who, not being strong enough 
to repel the invasion, retired into Silesia ; after which, 
having formed a compact with the Cossacks, and re- 
ceived aid from the Tartars, he re-appeared in Poland, 
and gave battle to the Swedes under the walls of 
Warsaw in 1656 ; the combat lasted three days, when 
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Charles G-ustavuB came off conqueror. But the power 
of the latter monarch had become an object of jealousy 
to the neighbouring princes ; a league was formed 
against him, and the Polish nobiliiy having also taken 
up arms in favour of John Gasimir, that prince soon 
recovered the states which he had lost. 

Charles Grustavus died in 1660, and was succeeded 
by his son Charles XI., who, being only five years old, 
did not assume the reins of government till 1672. The 
first years of his reign were signalized by a war with 
the Danes, in the course of which they were defeated 
in two sanguinary encounters. The Swedes, neverthe- 
less, lost several places of importance, which they were 
unable to recover till the peace of Nimeguen, a. d. 1679. 

At this period Sweden suffered a revolution, in some 
degree similar to that which took place in Denmark 
in 1660. The estates of Stockholm invested their king 
with supreme power, and, as in Denmark, in the time 
of Erederick III., that power was wielded by Charles 
XI. for the sole benefit of his country. The adminis- 
tration was reformed, the army organized, industry 
protected, the marine encouraged, and an impulse 
given to literature. 

At the moment when the coalesced powers of 
Europe had chosen Charles XI. as mediator of their 
differences prior to the treaty of Eyswick in 1697, the 
king was seized with an illness of which he died, leav- 
ing as his successor his son, the celebrated Charles 

xn. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who was the sucoessor of Gustayus Vasa ? 

What was his character ? 

How did he treat his brother John ? 

How was he himself treated ? 

What particular attempt was made by John III. ? 

Who became regent after John ? 

To whom did the crown belong ? 

By whom was it usurped ? 

What war brought about that usurpation ? 

Who succeeded Qharlea IX. ? 
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What was the education of Gostavus AdolphoB ? 

How was his reig:ii distinguished ? 

With what defects did his people reproach him ? 

Who was his successor ? 

How was queen Christina distinguished ? 

What desig:ns did she form ? 

Where did she travel, and where, at last, &c her lesidenoe ? 

What was the state of Denmark at this time ? 

What institutions were due to Christian IV. ? 

Who was his successor ? 

By whom was Frederick III. attacked ? 

By whom was he aided ? 

What particular event took place during his reign in Denmark ? 

How did Frederick III. use the sovereign power .' 

What events characterized the reign of Christian Y. ? 

Who succeeded him ? 

What was the character of Charles X., the successor of Christina 

of Sweden ? 
What war did he undertake ? 
What victory did he gain ? 
Who was his successor ? 
Did any revolution take place in Sweden during this reign, and 

what was its result } 
How was the supreme power exercised ? 
Name the ameliorations which then took place. 
In what character was Charles XI. elected to act, prior to the 

treaty of Ryswick ? 
By whom was he appointed ? 
State the date of his death, and who was his successor. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

CASIMIR IV. — SIGISMOND I.— COUNT GLIN8KI — 8IOISMOND II. — 
IVAN III. — HIS CONQUESTS— HIS INSTITUTIONS — BASIL IV. — 
IVAN IV. THE TERRIBLE — HIS CONQUESTS — ^END OF TBB 
DYNASTY OF THE JAOELLONS IN POLAND — STEPHEN BA- 
THORI — SIGISMOND III. — BORIS GODUNOW — DEMETRIUS — HIS 
CRUELTY — ^HIS DEATH — BASIL SCHONISKI— MICHAEL FEDORO- 
WITCH — ALEXIS AND FBDOR III. — THEIR REFORMS — ACCES- 
SION OF PETER THE GREAT — JOHN 80BIESKI IN POLAND. 

(a.d. 1445—1696.) By the union of Poland with 
Lithuania in 1382, by Ladislaus Jagellon, the former 
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kingdom had acquired a preponderating influence in 
the north of Europe. Casimir IV., second son of Ladis- 
laus, who ascended the Polish throne in 1445, so far 
humbled the power of the knights of the Teutonic order, 
as to wrest from them, by the treaty of Thorn, the 
whole of Pomerania, and the eastern portion of Prussia. 
It was a subject of reproach to this prince that he 
^owed the Lithuanians to supplant his ancient sub- 
jects in his affections. Casimir died in 1492, after a 
reign of forty-seven years, leaving the throne to his 
second son, John Albert, whose elder brother, Ladis- 
laus, had been elected king of Bohemia and Hungary. 

John Albert reigned but a few years, and was him- 
self replaced by his brother, the grand duke Alexander; 
an enlightened prince, but so profusely liberal, that it 
became necessary, in order to save hun from ruin, to 
interdict the alienation of the royal revenue without 
the consent of the estates. 

Poland being threatened by an invasion of the Tar- 
tars, the king dispatched the governor of Lithuania 
against them, while he himself, although sufferiag 
from an attack of paralysis, and in a state of extreme 
danger, ordered that he should be carried into the 
midst of his army ; where he died, offering up thanks 
to the Almighty tor his victory. 

Sigismond I. succeeded to the throne, and the count 
Glinski, governor of Lithuania, judging the moment 
favourable for throwing off his allegiance, declared 
himself independent of the crown of Poland. De- 
nounced to the senate, the savage governor assassi- 
nated his accuser, and then sought refiige iii Eussia. 
Sigismond in vain demanded that the murderer should 
be given up ; and a disastrous contest broke out with 
the czar, Basil IV. More fortunate in the war which 
he had to sustain with Albert of Brandenburg, grand 
master of the Teutonic order, who had embraced Lu- 
theranism, and secularized Prussia, he compelled the 
latter to acknowledge himself the vassal of Poland; 
and by the treaty of Cracow it was mutually agreed 
that the duchy of Prussia should pass to the heirs 
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male of Albert of Brandenburg, and, in de&rult of issue 
in that family, it should revert to Poland. 

During the reign of Sigismond 11., the son and suc- 
cessor of Sigismond I., a revolution took place in 
Livonia, of a like character to that which had been 
effected in Prussia. That province, which had been 
governed for several centuries by the knights of the 
"Porte Grhttve," as vassals of the Teutonic orddb, 
had succeeded, by the courage and address of their 
grand master, TValter de Plettenberg, in throwing off 
the yoke, A.n. 1521. Walter was then acknowledged 
grand duke and prince of the Gfermau empire, and 
made himself master of the whole country ; the intro- 
duction of Lutheranism in Livonia is also due to this 
prince. Under a subsequent grand master, Gothard 
Kettler, in 1558, war broke out between Kussia and 
Poland. 

Eussia, a power of which we have not yet spoken, 
began onJy to assume a place amongst the independent 
states in the latter half of the fifbeenth century. Ivan 
III., who was proclaimed grand duke of Moscow, 
signalized his accession by the conquest of the power- 
ful city of Novogorod, and aboHshed its magistracy, 
together with its rank and privileges. The city of 
Pskov, which, from its importance, had been named 
the younger sister of Novogorod, made immediately 
afterwards a voluntary submission to the conqueror. 

Strengthened by an alliance he had entered into 
with the khan of the Crimea, Ivan ventured to refuse 
the annual tribute his predecessors had paid to the 
Tartars. He united under his dominion the prind- 
paHties of Tiver, Eostof, and Jaroslaw, and having 
obtained from the pope the hand of Sophm PalsBologus, 
who had taken re&ge at Eome, he added to his armo- 
rial bearings the double eagle of the G^recian empire ; 
he also took the title of czar, and assigned fiefs to the 
hoyards or nobles, subject to the conditions of military 
service. 

Ivan m., who may be considered as the original 
founder of the Bussian empire, introduced a variety of 
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important ameliorations in the government of this 
growing state. Ambassadors were sent in 1482 to his 
ally, Matthias Corvin, to request a supply of engineers, 
and men acquainted with the manufacture of cannon ; 
at a later period he attracted to Moscow Greek and 
Italian artists, who were subsequently engaged in the 
construction of the church of the Assumption, and the 
palace or fortress of the kremlin. A well organized 
police was established in the different cities, and on 
the principal roads, stations or caravansaries, where 
travellers, and even their horses, found free quarters, 
no charge being exacted, and only a statement to that 
effect requiring to be specified on their passport. He 
also built the fort of Ivangorod on the spot whereon 
St. Petersburg now stands ; and the ancient laws of 
Bussia, being condensed in one code, were published 
by the order of Ivan III., in 1497. 

Basil lY., son and successor of Ivan III., 1505, was 
engaged in war with Poland, during the greater part 
of his reign, and, in 1514, captured from them the city 
of Smolensk. He then allied himself with the knights 
of the Teutonic order, but was unable to hinder the 
submission of Prussia to Poland. Basil died in 1534, 
leaving the throne to an infant of four years old, and 
the regency to the princess Helena, mother of the 
young Ivan IV. A sanguinary struggle then ensued 
between the queen mother and the boyards. Several 
conspirators suffered the punishment of death; and 
Bussia for a long time appeared to be given over to the 
extremes of disorder and anarchy ; when the young 
Ivan, who had then reached foiu:teen, intimated his 
desire to assume the reins of government, and from 
that moment showed an inflexibility of character, which 
has procured for him in history the surname of the 
Terrible. 

After having appeased the internal troubles of the 
state, and si^iaUy chastised the haughtiness of the 
Bussian nobles, he established a permanent militia, 
and decided upon calling the soldiers by the name of 
9trelitz or marksmen, because they carried muskets. 
p 2 
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When this force appeared to be sufficiently disciplined, 
he led them against the Tartars of EJisan, (who had 
attempted to shake off their yoke,) and annihilated 
their empire, after first taking possession of their 
capital The prince of Astrachan was also subdued. 
The khan of Crimea, who had remained an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the ruin of his fellow countrymen, 
endeavoured to anticipate his own, by attacking Ivan. 
Completely vanquished, he had the singular good for- 
tune to find that another and a more powerful adver- 
sary was about to divert the attention oi his conqueror. 
Gustavus Vasa took up arms in defence of the Livo- 
nians, and declared war against Bussia ; but, after a 
defeat near to Wibourg, in Finland, he signed a peace 
for forty years. 

Ivan IV. then turned his forces against Livonia. 
Gk)thard Kettler, placing his interests under the pro- 
tection of Poland, raised a formidable opposition to 
the increasing power of Eussia, which, after a contest 
of twenty-five years, was obliged to relinquish all 
claim on the territory of Livonia. 

Sigismond II., who inherited the rights of the order 
of knights of the Porte Griaive, assembled an army, 
which the palatine of Wiloa, Nicholas Eadziwil, headed 
against the Eussians, who were signally defeated in 
1564, leaving 25,000 slain on the field of battle. Sigis- 
mond, in the last years of his reign, definitively united 
the grand duchy of Lithuania to the crown, and is suls- 
pected of a leaning to the doctrine of the Lutheran 
church. At his death, which took place in 1572, the 
dynasty of the Jagellons, which had occupied the 
throne for two centuries, became extinct. The pros- 
perity of Poland vanished with that illustrious family; 
the crown from being hereditary was declared elective, 
and in adopting that change, the country exposed 
itself to aU the anarchy and confiision consequent on 
the collision of parties, upon every succeeding demise 
of the reigning sovereign. 

A crowd of competitors now presented themselves 
to contest the sceptre of the deceased king. Henry 
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of Valois, duke of Anjou, brother of Charles IX., king 
of France, was elected; but this prince, who could 
neither endure the climate nor conform to the habits 
of his subjects, quitted Poland precipitately, on learn- 
ing the news of his brother's death. To replace him, 
the Poles elected Stephen Bathori, a prince of Tran- 
sylvania, and a warrior of great repute. 

Ivan IV., by the aid of the troubles which had so 
unexpectedly occurred in Poland, had retaken Livonia, 
and beaten the Tartars of Crimea ; at the same time 
that the Cossack Jermak made a conquest of that vast 
extent of country since known under the name of 
Siberia. Bathori, leagued with the Swedes and Turks, 
avenged himself for this invasion, by making the most 
fearful ravages upon the Eussians ; and the enraged 
Ivan signed the treaty of Kiewerowa-Horka, in 1582, 
by which the province of Livonia was definitively 
ceded to Poland. These reverses, added to the loss of a 
beloved wife, had such an effect upon the temper of 
the czar, that he became really "terrible," and 
abandoned himself to every caprice of his sanguinary 
character ; till, after attacMag his signature to some 
salutary measures of reform, he died in 1584. 

The encouragement which this prince held out to 
the commerce of the country caused it to prosper 
exceedingly; he erected a printing establishment at 
Moscow, and founded the city of Archangel; the 
Eussians also owe to him an useful code of laws. 
Ivan IV. was succeeded by his son F6dor, the last 
prince of the dynasty of Euric. 

Stephen Bathori, availing himself of a short interval 
of peace, strenuously exerted himself to civilize the 
wild habits of the Cossacks ; and he succeeded so far 
as to induce them to settle in small towns or hamlets, 
and inspire them with a taste for agriculture and com- 
merce. Under his rule, Poland would have presented 
an improved appearance, had he Kved long enough to 
have reformed the abuses which had crept into her 
government ; at his death, which took place in 1586, 
the Poles chose Sigismond III., son of John III. of 
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Sweden, for their king ; and Maximilian, emperor of 
Austria, who had vainly disputed the crown with this 
prince, being defeated and made prisoner after a short 
contest, renounced his pretensions to the throne upon 
the condition of acquirmg his freedom. 

Sigismond had now to sustain a long and disastrous 
war with his uncle, the duke of Sudermania, who had 
usurped the crown of Sweden; and after inejSectual 
efforts to recover the inheritance of his ancestors, he 
died in 1632, having concluded a truce with G-ustavus 
Adolphus, son of the duke of Sudermania. 

At this time, the most fearful tragedies were per- 
petrated in Eussia ; the prince 76dor, whose weak and 
irresolute character made him an easy prey to design- 
mg persons, had given his confidence to B^is 
Gt)dunow, chief equerry of Muscovy, and brother-in- 
law of the czarina. With the intention of fiEunlitating 
his purpose, which was to usurp the throne, this 
officer procured the assassination of Demetrius, a 
child of seven years old, only brother of the czar ; and 
to conceal the murder he caused the person by whom 
it was executed to be put to death, and the castle of 
TJglitz, the scene of the event, to be rased to the 
ground. "While these things were enacting, F6dop 
died, in 1598, and Gk)dunow seized the throne ; this 
occurrence produced the most serious confusion, and 
for fifteen years Eussia was a prey to civil strife. 
Numerous competitors arose to dispute the chief 
power with Godunow ; the first who declared himself 
was a Eussian monk, named Gregory Otrepief, who, 
asserting that Demetrius was still alive, represented 
himself as the brother of P6dor. The Poles seized 
upon this occasion further to embarrass the Eussians, 
by supporting the pretensions of the pseudo-Deme- 
trius, for whom also the Cossacks of me Don, who 
had been disciplined by Boris G^dunow, declared them- 
selves. 

Alarmed at this coalition, Gt)dunow placed himself 
on the defensive; but before the rival claims of the 

mutants were brought to the issue of a battle. 
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Godunow died, and the pretended Demetrius wiur 
acknowledged. Moscow alone remained faithful to 
Godunow, and proclaimed his son PMor in his stead ; 
but the young prince and his mother fell into the 
hands of a traitor, by whom they were delivered up to 
Otrepief, who had them strangled in prison. Otrepief 
did not long surnve his cruelty and ms crime ; he was 
dethroned in 1606 by Basil Schoniski, who shot liim 
whiLe preparing to celebrate a festivity. 

A second pretended Demetrius appeared in 1607, 
and declaring against the assassin of Otrepief, was, by 
the aid ^f the Poles and Cossacks, for a tune success- 
ful ; but he alao perished in an attack of the Tartars. 
In 1610, Basil 8choniski was himself deposed, con- 
fined in a monastery, and thence transported to 
Poland, whore he died. 

Anarchy was now paramount in Eussia. The 
Swedes, profiting by these disorders, made themselves 
masters of Ingria, on the gulf of Einland, and of 
Novogorod, on lake Ilmen, while the Poles took 
Smolensk and its dependencies. These losses, and the 
presence of a foreign enemy, rekindled the dormant 
sentiments of Eussian nationality ; their hatreds and 
rivalries ceased, and they became united in a desire to 
repel a common danger. A family, allied by the 
female branch with the dynasty of Euric, was called 
to the throne, and Michael Fedorowitch, founder of 
the line of Eomanoff, was proclaimed in 1613. This 
prince obtained a peace at the price of some con- 
cessions, and by inflicting the punishment of death 
upon an impostor who assumed to be the true Deme- 
trius, he succeeded in establishing internal tran- 
quillity. 

Alexis, who succeeded his father Michael in 1643, 
is more celebrated as the immediate ancestor of Peter 
the Great than by any actions of his own. Neverthe- 
less, his reign was not entirely barren ; after appeas- 
ing some serious disturbances, he occupied himself in 
endeavours to reform and civilize his empire; he 
encouraged commerce, watched over the discipline of 
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his armieB, established the first intercourse between 
Enssia and China, and aiu;mented his kingdom by the 
conquest of Smolensk, and a part of the Ukraine. At 
the death of this prince, the crown descended to his 
son, F^dor III. 

This young prince, who was only eighteen years old 
when he began to reign, marked his accession by 
victories over the Turks, and various changes in the 
discipline of the army. Dissatisfied with the nobles, 
who thwarted his projects, he publicly burned the 
books which verified their prerogatives, and thence- 
forward made merit the standard for obtaining em- 
ployment in the state. F6dor III. died in 1682, at 
the age of twenty-eight, having made the most 
strenuous exertions to raise his subjects from the 
ignorance in which they had till his time been 
plunged. Eedor left no children, but had intended 
that his youngest brother Peter, then but ten years 
old, should be his successor, to the exclusion of Ivan, 
the eldest, who was incapable of reigning : but the 
strelitz, or permanent miHtia, being averse to the 
arrangement, and incited by Sophia, sister of the czar, 
stirred up the people to revolt, massacred the enemies 
of Ivan, proclaimed the two young princes joint 
possessors of the throne, and conferred the regency 
on the princess Sophia. Peter, impatient to com- 
mence his reign, banished his sister to a monastery, in 
1689 ; and, six years later, the death of his brother 
Ivan authorized him to bear in his own person the 
title of czar of all the Eussias. 

In Poland, Sigismond III., who was a firm defender 
of the Eoman Catholic faith, had been enabled during 
the latter years of his reign, without exercising cruelty, 
to restrain the spread of Protestantism. His son 
Ladislaus was frequently successful both against the 
Turks and Eussians, and succeeded his father in 
1632. The reign of this prince and also that of John 
Casimir, his brother, were unfortunate : the Cossacks 
^f the Ukraine threw off the rule of Poland to unite 

emselves to Eussia. John Casimir mounted the 
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throne of Poland in 1648, when Charles X. of Sweden 
invaded Lithuania with an army of 30,000 men. 
John Casimir, beaten near to Warsaw, was only saved 
by the alliance of the German sovereigns against 
Sweden; but he was not the less on that account 
compelled to renounce his claims to the throne of 
Sweden ; and soon afterwards, wearied with the oppo- 
sition he met with in his own kingdom, he abdicated, 
and retired to France, a.d. 1668. 

This abdication was followed by an interregnum of 
seven months, after which the Poles elected Michael 
Wiesnowieski, a private gentleman, of the race of the 
JageUons, who accepted with reluctance a crown, the 
duties of which he felt his inability to fullBl ; indeed, 
the four years of his reign were a series of calamities. 
The Cossacks, Turks, and Tartars, always prepared to 
plunge into war, attacked his kingdom; these last 
captured the city of Camuiieck, and obliged Michael 
to conclude a dishonourable peace; and upon the 
senate refusing to ratify it, the grand marshal, John 
Sobieski, justified so bold a step by obtaining a signal 
victory over the Turks at Choczim. Michael Wies- 
nowieski died on the eve of the battle ; the conqueror, 
who had thus wiped away the national dishonour, was 
proclaimed king, and continued to merit the confidence 
of his countrymen by the most brilliant successes. 

In 1683, John Sobieski had the glory of saving the 
empire by delivering the city of Vienna from the bo- 
sieging army of the grand vizier, Kara Mustapha. 
On his return to Poland, he received from the nobles 
the most factious and unjust opposition ; and domestic 
grief, united with other subjects of vexation, hastened 
his death, which took place in 1696. In him perished 
the most illustrious of the Polish kings ; but Poland, 
gradually losing her importance, had ceased to be the 
preponderating power of the north ; that position had 
been transferred to Sweden, in the time of Grustavus 
Adolphus, and Eussia was now about to assume it, 
under the prosperous reign of Peter the Great, 
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QUESTIONS. 

Wlutt aoquntions were made by Canmir, Idng of Polaiid ? 

Who snooeeded him ?- 

Who snooeeded John Albert? 

What was the character of Alexander ? 

Against what people did he make war ? 

Who was the successor of Alexander ? 

Who was ooont Glinski ? 

What was the result of the war undertaken against Albert of 

Brandenburg ? 
What erent took place under the reign of Sigismond II. ? 
By what conquests did Ivan III. signalize his accession ? 
What title did he take? 
What improyements are due to this prince ? 
State some particulars of Basil IV. 
Whom did ne leave as his successor ? 
State the acts of Ivan IV. in the beginning of his reign. 
What people did he afterwards subdue ? 
What were the results of the war with Poland ? 
At what period did the dynasty of the Jagellons become extinct ? 
State the particular measures which excited disturbances in 

Poland. 
Who was named king after Sigismond ? 
What province did Ivan cede to Poland ? 
Who was his successor ? 

In what affairs did Stephen Bathori occupy himself ? 
What prince was elected to the throne of Poland aft;er him ? 
Who disputed the throne with Sigismond ? 
By what acts did Godunow usurp the throne of Rusna ? 
By whom was he opposed ? 
What crimes were committed by Otrepief ? 
How did he perish ? 
What was the &te of Schoniski ? 
What prince did the Russians caU to the throne ? 
State the principal events in the reigns of Michael and Alexis. 
To whom did the latter leave the crown ? 
How was the reign of Fedor III. characterized ? 
Whom did he design for his successor ? 
Recount the events which at that time took place in Poland* 
What were the successes of Sobieski ? 
What was the date of his death ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

80LIMAN U.— HIS CHA11ACTE1& — ^RBTOLT OF STRIA — BIEOB OF 
BH0DE8 — BATTLE OF MOHACZ — BIEOE OF TIENNA — THE SUL- 
TANA ROXALANA— SIEOB OF SIOETH — DEATH OF SOLIMAN — 
8ELIM U. — BATTLE OF LEPANTO— AMUBATH III. — ^BEVOLT OF 
THE JANISSARIES — MAHOMET III.~HIS CBUELTT — ACHMET I. 
— MUSTAPHA — HIS DEPOSITION — OTHMAN DEPOSED— AMU- 
BATH IV. CAPTUBB OF BAGDAD— IBBAHIM — THE VIZIER 

KOUPBOOLI — SIEOB OF CANDIA — MAHOMET IV. — SIEGE OF 
VIENNA — SOLIMAN III.— ACHMET II. — MU8TAPHA III. — HIS 
SUCCESSES AND BBVBBSB8. 

(a.d. 1520 — 1703.) SoLiMAK XL, who succeeded Selim 
in 1520, may, by his wariness, address, and courage, by 
his love of justice, and solicitude for the happiness of 
his subjects, be regarded as one of the greatest princes 
of his age. A scrupulous observer of his engagements 
with the Christians, he exhibited virtues not always 
found in a more advanced state of civilization, and 
though he acquired the surnames of the Magnificent, 
the Legislator, and the Conqueror, it cannot be con- 
cealed that his eminent virtues were frequently tar- 
nished by acts of cruelty, of which the sovereigns of 
Turkey have furmshed such numerous and melancholy 
examples. 

Sofiman had scarcely mounted the throne, when the 
governor of Syria revolted, endeavouring to re-esta- 
blish the empire of the Mamelukes, which Selim had 
demolished. A powerM army was sent against him, 
and the governor, who was vanquished, destroyed him- 
self rather than fall alive into the hands of his 
enemies; the insurrection was then at once sup- 
pressed. After having concluded a truce with Ismael, 
the sophi or emperor of Persia, Soliman thought of 
turning his arms against the Christians. The ca][|ture 
of Belgrade suggested to him the project of acquiring 
also the isle of Ehodes, which for two centuries had 
been a possession of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Yilliers de TIsle-Adam was grand master 
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of the order, when the Turks, to the number of 
200,000, appeared before the island. The grand 
master, seconded by his companions, made an heroic 
resistance ; but after exhausting all their resources, he 
yielded to the tears and entreaties of the inhabitants, 
and signed an honourable capitulation. On quitting 
B-hodes, he retired with the remaining knights to 
Viterbo, in Italy, where they resided till 1630, at 
which period Charles V. assigned them the island of 
Malta. 

On his return to Constantinople, Soliman, who had 
established a strict administration of justice, was 
called upon to punish seyeral of his cadis or magis- 
trates for gross delinquency and abuse of their 
functions ; he then &amed a new code of laws, which, 
imperfect as they were, procured for him the title of 
Legislator. 

In 1526, the sultan attacked Hungary, where he 
gained the celebrated battle of Mohacz, with the loss 
to the Hungarians of their young king, Louis ; and, 
in 1529, he took Buda, the capital. Fortune, hitherto 
so favourable to the arms of Sohman, deserted him at 
the siege of Vienna, which, after various assaults, he 
was compelled precipitately to abandon; and, to efface 
the shame of his reverse, he passed into Asia, captured 
Tauris from the Persians, ravaged a vast extent of 
country, and, after alternate successes and defeats, 
dictated a peace to his enemies. This celebrated 
prince was so unfortunate as to be deceived by the 
artifices and misrepresentations of his sultana Itoxa- 
lana, and he put to death his son Mustapha. Another 
son, Bajazet, to whom the sultana wished to give the 
crown, after ineffectual attempts to poison his brother 
SeKm, had recourse to arms; and, being conquered 
near to Iconium, sought reftige at the court of Persia, 
where he was strangled with his four children. 

A brilliant victory, however, consoled Soliman in 
these miseries of his latter years. His admiral, Dragut, 
conquered a Christian fleet on the coast of Malta, but 
was unable to get possession of the isle itself, from the 
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valiant defence of the knights, led by their grand 
master, John de Lavalette. This intrepid old man, 
though severely wounded, would not quit the breach, 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of the com- 
panions who surrounded him ; " At seventy-one years 
of age,** repKed he, " how can I more gloriously ter- 
minate my days, than in the midst of my brethren ?" 

Always willing to engage in hostilities with the 
Christians, the sultan entered Hungary, and laid siege 
to Sigeth with 150,000 men. The governor of the 
city had sworn to die rather than surrender, and he 
kept his word. Soliman had already lost 20,000 men, 
when his troops, with redoubled courage, renewed the 
attack, and at length made themselves masters of the 
town. The governor and 200 of his bravest warriors 
refused to capitulate ; as resolute as the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, they exhibited an heroic cheerfulness 
before sacrificing their lives, and perished in the de- 
fence of their country. 

Soliman did not enjoy his triumph ; he died in his 
tent, in consequence of a wound received during the 



Selim II. replaced his father Soliman, and the death 
of his brothers, Mustapha and Bajazet, promised him 
undisturbed possession of the throne. The new sultan 
concluded a truce with the emperor Maximilian, and 
captured the isle of Cyprus from the Venetians ; but 
this striking success was balanced by a terrible reverse. 
A fleet of 300 sail was fitted out by Spain and Italy, 
to cruise against the Turks, and placed under the com- 
mand of the celebrated don John of Austria, son of 
Charles Y. The Christians and Mussulmans attacked 
eath other with unparalLeled fury, in the gulf of 
Lepanto, near the spot where Antony and Octavius 
contested the empire of the world. The Turks were 
defeated with the loss of 30,000 men, 200 ships, and 
600 cannon ; and the result of the battle was the de- 
liverance of 15,000 Christian slaves. 

Amurath III., son and successor of Sehm II., 
strengthened his power by puttiug to death five of his 
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brothers. He augmented hia territoiy by the capture 
of Baab in Hungary, and the re-annexation of Tauris 
in Persia. He also dealt very summarily with a dan- 
gerous revolt of the janissaries. This celebrated corps 
took occasion to present themselves before the sultan, 
demanding the head of the chief treasurer; when 
Amurath, drawing his scimitar, dashed in amongst the 
rebels, striking down some and killing others. The 
leaders of the insurrection were afterwards cast into 
the Bosphorus. This prince died of grief^ at the age of 
fifty, in 1594. 

Mahomet HI., on coming to the throne, showed a 
still greater degree of cruelty than his father Amurath, 
and commenced his reign by the massacre of his nine* 
teen brothers ; he then invaded Hungary at the head 
of 200,000 men, got possession of the town of Agra^ 
and gained a great victory over the archduke Maxi- 
milian, brother of the emperor Eodolph. The follow- 
ing years were not so fortunate for him ; successively 
driven out of Hungary, WaUachia, and Transylvania, 
his offers of peace were rejected by the Christians, and, 
overcome by these reverses, he buried himself in the 
retirement of his seraglio, where he met his death. 

Achmet I., son of Mahomet III., was only ten years 
old at his accession to the throne. He, however, pre- 
served the hfe of his brother Mustapha, became dear 
to his people, and constructed a superb mosque at 
Constantinople. More of a politician than a warrior, 
Achmet was conquered by Schah-Abbas, sophi of 
Persia, to whom he ceded the cities of Tauns and 
Bagdad. 

His death, which took place in 1617, was followed 
by a long period of anarchy. Mustapha, his brother, 
whom he had designed as his successor, was deposed 
on account of madness, after reigning four months, 
and confined iq the castle of the seven towers. 0th- 
man III., who was elected in his stead, after invading 
Poland with an army of 300,000 men, returned unsuc- 
cessful, and signed a peace. Attributing, however, his 
""e to the conduct of the janissaries, he meditated 
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the suppression of this haughty militia; but they, 
beiag forewarned of his design, released Mustapha 
fi*om his prison, and restored him to the throne, placmg 
the unfortunate Othman in the captivity from which 
his successor had been withdrawn, and where he was 
soon after assassinated. At the expiration of about a 
year, the weak and incapable Mustapha was a second 
time deposed, and, after being exposed to the insults of 
the populace, he was strangled in prison by order of 
Amurath IV., second son of Achmet I., whom the 
janissaries had proclaimed sultan. 

Amurath IV., sumamed the Undaunted, perceiving 
that a foreign war was the most likely means of esta- 
blishing internal tranquillity, turned his arms against 
the Persians, and made himself master of Bagdad; 
on this occasion he himself mounted to the assault, 
killed in the breach with his own hand a vizier who 
had failed in a former attack, and witnessed the mas- 
sacre of 80,000 prisoners. After these exploits, and 
having also ordered the execution of Bajazet, the 
eldest of his two remaining brothers, he returned in 
triumph to Constantinople, but did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his success ; he died in 1640, and his second 
brother, Ibrahim, replaced him on the throne. This 
prince had languished long in prison, and was unfit to 
reign ; nevertheless his arms prospered abroad, owing 
to the skill and valour of his grand vizier Kouprogli, 
who had disembarked in Candia, at the head of 
80,000 men ; and the whole island, with the exception 
of the capital, fell into his power, when the death of 
Ibrahim took place, a. n. 1648 . Under Mahomet, his son, 
the war was prosecuted with vigour, and the capital of 
Candia yielded, notwithstanding the obstinate defence 
of its inhabitants. 

After these conquests, Mahomet marched against 
the Poles, in defence of the Cossacks, who had sub- 
mitted to the authority of the porte. The city of 
Caminieck was, indeed, taken, and the sultan's enemies 
forced to sue for peace. But this expedition ended his 
career of victory; John Sobieski, grand marshal of 
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Poland, effaced his country's disgrace at tlie battle of 
Choczim, and the Ottomans, beaten on many succeed- 
ing occasions, were constrained to grant a peace to the 
Poles on very advantageous terms for the latter. 

Nearly about this epoch, the Hungarians, having 
risen in revolt against the emperor of Germany, were 
abetted by the sultan, who raised an army of 140,000 
men, the command of which was given to Kara Mus- 
tapha, his prime vizier, who laid siege to Vienna. The 
Austrian capital, on the point of yielding to its assail- 
ants, was saved, as we have seen, by the opportune 
arrival of Sobieski ; and the Turkish general, Mustapha, 
paid with his head the misfortune of being conquered. 
In 1687, the Ottomans experienced another defeat in 
the plain of Mohacz, and the janissaries, attributing 
these reverses to the supineness of their master, de- 
posed him, and placed his brother on the throne, under 
the title of SoHman III. 

The new sultan, who was of a pious and timid cha- 
racter, had not sufficient firmness to repress the power 
of the janissaries, who, in the design of rendering 
themselves more and more formidable, filled Constan- 
tinople with disorder and outrage. The Austrians 
skilndly profited by these troubles, and successively 
marde themselves masters of Agra, Belgrade, the 
strongest cities of Hungary, and the whole of Servia ; 
while, at nearly the same time, the Venetians pushed 
their conquests in the Morea, and ravaged the whole 
country. The grand vizier Kouprogh was, however, 
equal to the difficult position in which his country was 
placed ; under his guidance abuses vanished, an altered 
face appeared on £dl around him, and for a moment it 
seemed that a new life was infused into the Ottoman 
empire. The Turks, obedient to his orders, enrolled 
themselves fi'om all parts under the flag of their vizier, 
and the recovery of Servia and Belgrade was the result 
of the glorious expedition which signalized the latter 
days of Sohman III. 

Kouprogh, on the death of Soliman, placed on the 

"^ne Achmet II., son of Ibrahim, and brother of the 
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last sultan. The grand vizier had been killed at the 
battle of Salankemen, in Hungary, in 1691, where the 
Turks were defeated by the troops of the emperor 
under prince Louis of Baden; and the continual 
change of ministers, added to insurroctions, pesti- 
lence, and firo, throw the aflQurs of the sultan Acnmet 
into such confusion, that every enterprise £uled, and 
he died oi grief in 1695, after a roign of four years. 

Mustapha U., his successor, was son of Mahomet 
IV. Young, indefatigable, full of ardour and courage, 
he seemed to possess every quality for forming a groat 
monaroh. The first years of his roign wero fortunate. 
At Temeswar, in 1696, the sultan challenged the im- 
perialists; he also waged a successful war with the 
Venetians, the Poles, and the Muscovites. But for- 
tune did not long attend him ; the Austrians, com- 
manded by prince Eugene of Savoy, destroyed one- 
half of the Turkish army on the banks of the Theiss, 
not far from Waradin, in 1697. 

The peace of Carlowitz, concluded in 1699 between 
Austria and the Forte, ruined Mustapha in the opinion 
of the people, who promptly took measuros to denude 
him of his soveroignty. A formidable rovolt was soon 
organized ; 150,000 of the robels surrounded the sera- 
glio, and foroed the sultan to name his successor. The 
unfortunate monarch sought out his brother Achmet, 
embraced him tenderly, and exhorted him to govern 
moro wisely than he had done ; then, confining him- 
self to the rotiroment of his palace, he died in 1703, a 
few months after his deposition. 

Por a long time previously to the epoch at which 
we have now arrived, the Ottoman empure had ceased 
to advance in the career of civilization, which had dis- 
tinguished other states, and had rather retrograded 
thiol otherwise ; its manners and government, its civil 
and military institutions, had participated in none of 
the improvements of the age ; and to this immobilitv- 
of character (a peculiar characteristic of the Turks; 
may be traced the gradual decline of their authority 
in the East. 
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QUESTIONS. 

State the character of Soliman II., and the surname he ac- 
quired. 

What event marked the beginning of his rdgn ? 

How was the revolt appeased ? 

What island did he b^ege, and by whom was it defended ? 

Where did the knights of Rhodes retire ? 

What victory did Soliman gain in Hungary ? 

Before what dty did he experience a fiulure ? 

Which of his sons did he put to death, and who was the one that 
revolted ? 

What was the fekte of Bajazet ? 

Where did Soliman obtain other successes ? 

Did he get possession of the isle of Malta ? 

By whom was it defended ? 

State the place of Soliman's death. 

Who was his successor ? 

Relate the conquests and reverses of Selim. 

Who occupied the throne after Selim ? 

By what means did Amurath III. confirm his power ? 

What revolts was he called upon to suppress ? 

What crime did Mahomet III. commit ? 

Over what prince did he obtain an important victory ? 

State the reverses which he experienced towards the end of his 
reign. 

What was the age of his successor ? 

What cities did Achmet cede to the king of Persia ? 

What events took place after his death ? 

What was the fate of Mustapha ? 

Who was elected in his stead ? 

What was the duration of Othman II.'s reign ? 

State the particulars of his death, and of that of Mustapha. 

What war was undertaken by Amurath lY. ? 

State the cruelties he committed. 

Who reigned after him ? 

Who was placed in command of his army ? 

What conquests were made by the grand vizier ? 

Whom did Mahomet lY. attack ? 

By whom was he checked ? 

State the cause of his dethronement 

Who replaced him ? 

What conquests did the Turks lose ? 

By whom were they retaken ? 

Who succeeded SoUman III. 

Was the reign of Achmet fortunate ? 

Who was his successor ? 
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Recount the principal events of the reign of Muatapba II. 

Give a general view of the condition of the Ottoman empire. 
. What prindpaUy characterizes the Turkish character as applied 
to European countries ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

EDUCATION OF PETER THE GREAT — CONSPIRACY AGAINST HIS 
LIFE — HIS FIRST LABOURS, AND THEIR SUCCESS— PETER AT 
8AARDAM — ^REVOLT AND PUNISHMENT OF THE STRELITZ — 
REFORMS OF PETER— WAR WITH SWEDEN— CHARLES XII. — 
HIS FIRST CAMPAIGN — VICTORY OF NARVA — DETHRONE- 
MENT OF THE KINO OF POLAND — BATTLE OF PULTOWA — 
TRIUMPH OF PETER THE GREAT — CHARLES XII. AT BENDER 
— HIS DEATH — PETER THE GREAT AT PARIS — PUNISHMENT 
OF HIS SON ALEXIS — ^LAST EVENTS OF HIS REIGN— HIS IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

(a.d. 1696 — 1725.) At the accession of Peter the 
Great the present empire of Eussia possessed only the 
two ports of Astrachan and Archangel, the former 
upon the Caspian, the latter upon the White sea. The 
coasts of the Baltic were still occupied by the Swedes ; 
while the Turks held the Black sea and the sea of 
Azof: but so limited an interest in the maritime 
affairs of the world was incompatible with the designs of 
this enterprising monarch, who, by his genius and per- 
severance, at once overcame the difficulties which beset 
his path, and acquired for his country an influence 
equal to that of the most important kingdoms. 

The education of the young prince had been de- 
fiignedly neglected. His sister, the princess Sophia, 
with the view of preserving the ruling power for a 
longer time in her own hands, had kept^hun in a most 
degraded state of ignorance; free access and encou- 
ragement were given to the excessive use of wine and 
ardent spirits, but, although the habit of drinking 
was indulged in beyond reasonable bounds, it still 
foiled in its ordinary effect ; his intellect, which, on 
all occasions, was remarkable for its clearness and 
q2 
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vigour, contiimed mmnpaired. A Frenchman, named 
Lefort, became the intimate adyiser of the prince, 
who, following his suggestions, formed a plan for 
raising among the boyards or nobles a formidable 
and devoted militia; this young corps was disci- 
plined after the German model, and its success was 
complete. It gradually increased till it became first 
a regiment, and afterwards an army, the command 
of which was divided between Lefort and a Scotch- 
man of the name of Grordon. By the time he had 
attained his seventeenth year a considerable deve- 
lopement of talent was observable in the prince; 
he sought the company of strangers, became the 
companion, admirer, and pupil of artists, ques- 
tioned travellers upon the laws and government of 
their different countries, and evinced the greatest 
desire to extend his sources of information. This 
thirst of knowledge occasioned great anxiety to the 
regent, who, while she incited the strelitz to revolt, 
is reputed to have meditated the death of Peter. 
Warned in time of the danger by which he was 
threatened, the czar first retired to the convent of the 
Trinity, and made an appeal to the fidelity of his 
troops ; the nation pronounced in his favpur, the lea- 
ders of the strelitz were pimished with death, and the 
princess Sophia consigned to a nunnery. Prom that 
moment Peter reigned alone and unshackled; his 
brother Ivan, who for seven years longer dragged out 
a lingering existence, having no further share in the 
government than a joint power of signature to public 
edicts and proclamations. 

As might reasonably be supposed, the neglected 
education of the prince had borne some bitter fruits, — 
the chief of which was an intemperance, bordering on 
brutality; and his many defects promised little for 
the reforms he might undertake. None could have 
expected that he, who trembled at crossing a brook, 
would become the most adventurous mariner of the 
empire ; but the resolution of his character overcame 
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all obstacles, and he undertook to provide his country 
with a navy. Eoif the accomplishment of this object 
the only model at hand was an old sloop, which he 
had refitted ; and Lefort, who was appointed admiral, 
soon numbered five small vessels and a ship under his 
command, with which force he took possession of the 
North sea. The Venetians and Dutch abo construct- 
ed for him long boats, capable of mounting thirty 
cannons, to keep in awe the Tartars of the Crimea. 

The czar now thought himself strong enough to 
attack the Turks, who were engaged in an unfortu- 
nate struggle with the empire ; and his little squadron 
actually beat the Ottoman fleet. The city of Azof was 
captured, and carefuUy fortified, in 1696 ; and the 
Bussians re-entered Moscow in triumph. The mo- 
narch, who had served in the expedition as a simple 
volunteer, disclaimed aU further honour, and, leaving 
the glory to his generals, modestly followed in the 
rear of the cortege. This first success encouraged the 
czar to perfect that which had been so auspiciously 
begun, and to seek in Europe that knowledge with 
which his country was unsupplied. Afber having re- 
gulated the affairs of his government for the term of 
his absence, and cantoned the strelitz on the frontier 
of the Crimea, he departed in the suite of an embassy, 
of which Lefort was one of the chief, rapidly traversed 
Poland and Brandenburg, and entered himself in the 
building-yards of Saardam, in Holland, under the 
name of Peter Michaeloff. 

Coarsely dressed, sharing the food and employment 
of the workmen, who named their companion " Master 
Peter," he learned the art of ship-bmlding in all its 
details ; and dispatched to Archangel a ship of syjty 
guns, in the construction of which he had himself 
borne a conspicuous part. 

In 1698 Peter quitted Holland, and crossed to 
England, where he studied mathematics and astro- 
nomy, and the art of clock-making, engaging workmen 
to send into his states. He next visited Vienna, but 
he had scarcely arrived in that city when he learned 
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the revolt of the strelitz in iBussia. The czar arrived 
too late to conquer them, — ^that had been already ac- 
complished by general Gt)rdon ; but it was his task to 
punish their insurrection, and the cruelty exercised on 
the occasion cannot be justified ; not only did he order 
their execution, but he himself took part in it ; with 
his own hand he struck off above one hundred heads, 
and the nobles of the court imitated his example. 

This turbulent militia being now suppressed, Pet^ 
devoted himself to reforms and institutions, which he 
contemplated carrying out on a grand scale. The 
young boyards were compelled to adopt the military 
profession, it being made a condition, that, like him- 
self, they should pass through the different grades of 
the service. The regulation of the taxes, a review of 
the state of the clergy and finances, the institution of a 
chamber of accounts, and of a synod or council charged 
with the administration of aU matters relating to reli- 
gion, followed soon after. The ordinary mode of dress 
was also changed, and, to compel the adoption of the 
costume introduced, a fine was levied upon 'all who 
entered a town wearing a beard or a long robe. To 
conciliate the nobihty, the military order of St. 
Andrew was iustituted, of which the czar constituted 
himself grand master; and its distinctions were con- 
ferred with the greatest reserve. At last, in imitation 
of the gigantic work of Louis XIV. of France, who 
brought together the Mediterranean and Atlantic by 
the formation of the canal of the South, Peter, by a 
similar work, undertook to unite the Caspian with the 
Baltic sea. 

These works were interrupted by a war with 
Sweden. A formidable coalition against Charles 
XII. of Sweden, in which Peter the Great and Fre- 
derick rV., king of Denmark, took part, had been 
formed iu Europe, and the young monarch received, 
on a sudden, news of the enteiy of the Danes into Hol- 
stein, and the iuvasion of Livonia by the Saxons. Im- 
mediately assembling his council, he thus addressed 
hem, " Gentlemen, I have resolved never to embark 
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in an unjust war ; but I am equally determined not to 
end one in which I am legitimately engaged but by 
the complete ruin of my enemy." 

In pursuance of this declaration, and with charac- 
teristic energy, Charles XII. rapidly prepared for the 
struggle, and on May 8, 1700, having previously 
instaUed a council of senators, empowered to adminis- 
ter the internal affairs of the kingdom, he quitted his 
capital — never to return. The Swedish fleet, composed 
of forty-three ships, took the direction of Copenhsr 
gen; and the disembarkation of the troops was ef- 
fected at a short distance &om the city, the king him- 
self taking his place in the first boat. Carried away 
by his ardour, he would not wait their arrival on shore, 
but plunged into the sea up to his waist; and on 
being told by an officer that the hissing sound he 
heard was occasioned by the enemy's bullets, " Well," 
replied he, " for the fixture that w5l be my music." 

The Danes fled after a feeble resistance ; and, to 
escape a bombardment, the city of Copenhagen sued 
for terms. Charles required that his ally, the duke 
of Holstein, should be indemnified in all the costs of 
the expedition ; with this the king of Denmark readily 
comphed, and the war was terminated in six weeks. 

This peace was scarcely concluded when Charles 
learned that a Bussian army, amounting to 80,000 
men, supported by 150 pieces of cannon, had laid siege 
to the town of Narva, in Ingria. The Swedish forces 
counted only 19,000 men, and thirty-seven cannon ; 
with these disproportionate numbers they gained a 
complete victory, the loss on the side of the Eussians 
being estimated at 18,000. Peter, who was absent 
during this engagement, did not suffer himself to be 
discouraged, but jocularly remarked, "that though 
the Swedes might conquer him for a long time, they 
would in the end teach him how to beat them." 
Charles, despisiug an enemy who was so easily over* 
come, turned his arms against Augustus II., king of 
Poland, who, after suffering repeated defeats, was de- 
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throned, and replaced by StaniBlans Leczmski, a pro- 
tege of Charles XII. 

In the meanwhile Peter redoubled his exertions in 
the north. Manufactures of doth were establislied, 
and also a cannon foundiy. A flotilla, consisting of 
100 galleys, was constructed on the lake Peipus, and, 
after the capture of the fort of H^oteburg, on the lake 
Ladoga, he advanced from conquest to conquest, tUl he 
reached the coasts of the Baltic, and in the montli of 
May, 1703, he laid the foundation of St. Petersburg 
at the mouth of the Neva. 

Conqueror in his own country by sea and land^ the 
czar attempted to succour his ally Augustus U., and 
directed tne march of 100,000 Muscovites upon 
Poland; but such was the terror inspired by the 
Swedes, that the Eussians and Saxons gave way at the 
first onset, leaving on the field of battie seven thou- 
sand muskets, still loaded. Charles then entered 
Saxony, despite a manifesto which declared him an 
enemy of the empire if he advanced beyond the Oder. 
Augustus, thus unremittingly pursued, purchased a 
peace under very hard conditions, being required to 
acknowledge Stanislaus Leczinski as king of Poland, 
and to renounce the Muscovite alliance. 

Peter, now abandoned by his ally, still straggled 
against ill fortune; upon another defeat, however, he 
made proposals for peace, but received for answer that 
the kmg of Sweden would treat with the czar at 
Moscow. "My brother Charles," said he, "would 
play the part of Alexander, but he is mistaken if he 
expects to find another Darius in me." Charles had 
passed the Beresina, and was within a hundred leagues 
of the capital of Eussia, when he suddenly turned 
southwards, and directed his march upon the Ukraine, 
where Mazeppa, Hetman of the Cossacks, promised to 
support him with 30,000 men. The unparalleled fi^ 
tigiies of this campaign, the broken promise of Mazeppa, 
the loss of 2000 men, who perished of cold the same 
day, added to the entreaties of his chancellor Piper, 
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were ineffectual to alter the determination of the king, 
who persevered in his march. The czar followed up 
his enemy, whom he weakened by continual skirmishes ; 
the Eussians having clothing and provisions in abund- 
ance, while the Swedes were destitute of every thing. 
Charles, however, advanced to lay siege to Pultowa, 
where Peter awaited him with an army of 70,000 men ; 
the Swedish forces amounting to only 18,000. He 
nevertheless ordered field-marshal Eonschild to prepare 
for the attack on the following day, and retired to rest, 
sleeping soundly till daybreak. On July 8, 1709, the 
fatal battle of Pultowa took place : Charles, who a few 
days previously had been wounded in the foot, was 
carried by his soldiers in a litter; the Swedes, who 
at first had the advantage, and obliged the Eussian 
squadrons to give way, were in the end completely 
routed, leaving 9000 killed in the field. The kiug 
himself, overcome bv grief and illness, escaped on 
horseback towards the frontiers of Turkey, and ob- 
tained an asylum from Achmet III. at the town of 
Bender, in Bessarabia. 

By the victory of Pultowa the preponderance which 
Sweden had possessed in the north was transferred to 
Eussia, and Peter wrote fiwm the field of battle to 
admiral Apraxin, ''Thank God, the foundation-stone 
of St. Petersburg is now securely laid." The Swedish 
prisoners were transported to Siberia ; Augustus 11. 
re-entered Poland, and dethroned Stanislaus ; and the 
greater part of the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus 
were lost. The czar made a triumphant entry into 
Moscow, preceded by the captured artillery and stand- 
ards, and the litter of Charles, which had been struck 
by two cannon balls. Peter now sought fresh con- 
quests, and Carelia, Livonia, and Estonia, were rapidly 
subdued. 11,000 Swedes, who garrisoned Pomerania, 
agreed not to quit that proviace, and Charles was so 
indignant at a treaty which thus rendered the remnant 
of las army useless, that he wrote fiwm his retreat to 
the senators of Stockholm, telling them he would send 
one of his boots to govern them. 
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"While a refiigee at Bender, the Swedish monarch 
incited the Porte to declare war against Eussia. 
Since the peace of Carlowitz, there had been sufficient 
time for Achmet III. to recruit his forces, and the 
moment seemed favourable for regaining the citadel of 
Azof and the coast of the Black sea. The czar, me- 
naced by the Tartars, committed the same error which 
had been so fatal to Charles XII. in the TJkraiiie, and 
allowed his army of 37,000 Bussians to be surrounded 
by 200,000 Turks, under the command of the grand 
vizier Haltagi Mehemet. The situation of Peter was 
desperate, when the czarina, a young Livonian orphan 
whom he had privately married, advised her husband 
to attempt a negotiation. Mehemet, who was ignorant 
of the deplorable condition of his enemy, granted him 
terms most unexpectedly advantageous, and, to recom- 
pense Catherine, the czar now solemnly espoused her. 

In the mean time the sultan Achmet became anxious, 
and weary of his royal guest, and Charles was obliged 
to leave his place of refiige. After valiantly defending 
himself against a large body of men who attacked his 
house, he was compelled to give way, and, throwing 
down his sword that he might not have the shame of 
surrendering it, he at last quitted Turkey, attended by 
two officers, and habited in a grey coat and blue cloak, 
with a gold-laced hat, the uniform of a Grerman officer 
of that day : he traversed Hungary, Moravia, Austria, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, the palatinate Westphalia, and 
Mecklenburgh, till, after unintermitted travelling du- 
ring sixteen days and nights, he arrived at Stralsund 
at midnight. From thence he issued orders to renew 
the war ; but fortune had forsaken him. The city of 
Stralsund was soon invested by the Prussians, and 
being reduced to extremity, Charles threw himself into 
a boat, passed under the very cannon of the enemy's 
fleet, and landed in Sweden, after an absence of fifteen 
years. His prime minister, the baron de Groertz, suc- 
ceeded in detaching the czar from the coalition which 
had been productive of such injury to his master ; and 
all Europe was astounded when tl^e news arrived that 
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Charles had again quitted his countiy to undertake 
the conquest of Norway. All apprehension was how- 
ever suddenly allayed by the death of the king, before 
the castle of FriedericshaU ; he was there struck by a 
baU on the right temple, and on being raised from the 
earth, he was found to have his hand placed, as if by 
natural instinct, on the hilt of his sword. Charles 
had only reached thirty-six years of age at this period, 
A. 3). 1718. 

On a second visit which Peter the Great made to 
Europe, he no longer concealed his name, but travelled 
as a prince, desirous of enjoying the reputation he had 
acquired. After spending some time in Holland, he 
repaired to France, where he was welcomed with the 
greatest respect. At the church of the Sorbonne, 
where he remarked the tomb of Bichelieu, he is re-» 
ported to have uttered these words : " Blustnous man ! 
if you could be recalled to life, I would willingly give 
you one half of my kingdom, to teach me how to govern 
t^e other." A treaty of commerce was signed between 
France and Eussia, and the czar took back with him 
a number of artisans, distinguished in their several 
trades. A feehng of distrust, which his son Alexis 
occasioned him, soon recalled him to !Bussia, the czar 
fearing that the prince would render nugatory all his 
reforms. This young man, who was remarkable for a 
ferocity of manner and coarse habits, and who had 
always shown great repugnance to the measures of his 
father, had gathered around him a number of disaf- 
fected persons; and though on more than one occasion 
Peter had threatened him with his displeasure, he 
persisted in the same course. On learning that the 
king was about to return, he fled into Germany, whence 
the pressing solicitations of the czar, who solemnly 
promised him pardon, induced him to return to Mos- 
cow. Peter, in defiance of his word, punished the 
nobles attached to the party of the young prince with 
the most fearful tortures, and condenmed to death 
Alexis himself, who was poisoned or beheaded in his 
prison. The execution of his son, in direct contradic- 
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tion of a sacred vow, afifixes an imperishable stain on 
the glory of Peter the Great. 

The last years of this reign were characterized by 
laws and establishments of great utility ; a court of 
police was instituted, to watch over the maintenance of 
public order; games of chance were prohibited, the 
streets lighted during the night, hospitals and canals 
completed ; manufactures, industry, internal and exter- 
nal trade, received a quickening unpulse, and salutary 
reforms were introduced in civil and religious legis- 
lation. 

The death of Charles XII. had not terminated the 
war with Sweden. Peter gained ftirther successes, 
and the treaty of Nystadt, in 1721, by which Sussia 
acquired a vast increase of territory, as well as the 
command of the Baltic, put an end to hostilities, and 
filled the measure of the czar's glory. Peter cele- 
brated his victories by a triumphant entir into St. 
Petersburg, and the senate decreed him the title of 
Emperor, and Father of his country. After a brief 
repose, he attacked Persia, a country which was then 
a prey to civil discord, and made himself master of 
the western shores of the Caspian sea, iq 1723 : two 
years after which, January 17, 1725, this extra- 
ordinary monarch died, and Catherine, who was 
crowned empress, ascended the throne of her husband, 
whose example she was well able to appreciate and to 
follow. 

QUESTIONS. 

With what design did the princess Sophia neglect the education 
4)f Peter? 

Who became the confidant of the prince ? 

What was done by Peter after the advice of Lefort ? 

How was the insurrection of the strelitz counteracted ? 

What were the prominent defects of Peter ? 

To what was his attention first directed ? 

Name his first conquest. 

What were the motives which actuated Peter in quitting his 
country ? 

Where did he go, and what were his occupations ? 
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What drcnmstanoe recalled him to Russia ? 

How did he punish the strelitz ? 

"What refonns did he then undertake ? 

In what war was he engaged ? 

By whom was the Swedish throne then occupied ? 

What were the first operations of Charles XII. ? 

State their result. 

Name the victory obtained over the Russians. 

Against whom did Charles then turn his arms ? 

Whom did he place on the throne of Poland ? 

Was Peter discouraged by his defeat ? 

How did Charles XII. act ? 

Why did he direct his march upon the Ukraine ? 

Name the town to which he laid siege. 

State the particulars of the battle of Pultowa. 

What resulted from it ? 

What did Charles XII. accomplish at Bender ? 

By what means did Peter the Great escape from his critical 
situationi and at whose advice ? 

Whom did Peter the Great espouse ? 

What was the course pursued by Charles XII. when he quitted 
the asylum afforded him by the sultan Achmet ? 

In how many days did he traverse the intervening country ? 

How did he act on arriving at Stralsund ? 

What was the place and occasion of the death of the king of 
Sweden ? 

What was his age, and date of his death ? 

On what account did Peter the Great a second time quit his 
states? 

By what motive was he again recalled to Russia ? 

What was the £ekte of Alexis ? 

In what manner were the latter years of the reign of Peter the 
Great occupied ? 

State the date of his death. 

Who succeeded him ? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PHILIP IV. — ^REVOLT IN THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES — MASA- 
NIELLO — CHARLES II. — ^PHILIP V. — ALBERONI — HIS DESIGNS 
— HIS DISGRACE— RIPPERDA — CONdUEST OF NAPLES AND 

SICILY — FERDINAND VI. — HIS GOVERNMENT— CHARLES III. 

HIS REFORMS — ALPHONSO VI. KING OP PORTUGAL JOHN V. 

— HIS PRODIGALITY — JOSEPH I. — ^MINISTRY OF THE MARQ^UIS 
DE POMBAL — THE PRINCESS MARY. 

(a.d. 1649—1816.) NoTWiTHSTAiO)iNG the improve- 
ments which the princes of the house of Bourbon had 
introduced in the internal administration of the two 
kingdoms of the Iberian peninsula, Spain and Por- 
tugal, the decline of these countries was materially 
accelerated during the eighteenth century, and it may 
be useftd briefly to enumerate the events which 
occurred in Spain, prior to the conclusion of the treaty 
of Utrecht. 

Although Philip IV., influenced by his talented 
minister, don Louis de Haro, was the first to recognize 
the protectorate of Cromwell, this degrading com- 
pliance did not avert a war, the consequence of which 
was the irreparable destruction of the commerce of 
the Spaniards, and the sacrifice of immense treasure, 
the produce of the mines of the New World. At the 
same time, the Idngdom of Naples, which for a 
lengthened period had continued tranquil under the 
government of its viceroys, attempted a separation 
from the parent state. The cause which gave rise to 
a general revolt was the imposition, by the duke of 
Arcos, of a tax on fruit and vegetables. Upon a 
basket of figs being haughtily turned over by a col- 
lector of the revenue, the insurrection immediately 
burst forth, and a man of low Cv> dition, named 
MasanieUo, issued from the crowd, becoining, as if by 
magic, leader of the party, and chief of a formidable 
band of 50,000 insurgents. In a few hours a general 
'massacre was planned, and it would be painful to 
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describe the excess to which the unbridled licentious- 
ness of the mob abandoned itself: nobles and citizens 
trembled alike before the dreaded name of Masa- 
niello ; but when his power appeared least likely to 
receive a check, a sudden caprice of his followers 
demolished the idol they had for a short season 
adored: he was kiUed on the spot, and his lifeless 
body, after being dragged through the streets, was 
thrown into a common sewer; thus presenting a 
forcible, though by no means singular example of 
popular inconstancy. The multitude, cured of their 
frenzy, soon wearied of their sovereignty, and returned 
to their former allegiance. 

Indifferent to these events, the careless king amused 
himself in the composition of dramatic works, and 
appeared to be more jealous of his reputation ae an 
author than of his glory as a monarch. In 1665, his 
son, Charles II., still an infant, succeeded him ; the 
regency being conducted by the queen mother, who 
blmdly followed the counsels of the Jesuit Nitard, a 
well meaning man, but destitute of administrative 
talent. The nobles, envious of his ascendency and 
elevation to the direction of the state, succeeded in 
depriving him of power, and finally procured his 
banishment. Charles II., in the mean tune, had ob- 
tained his majority; but virtually, he governed no 
more than his predecessors, abandoning all to his 
ministers ; and in 1700 he died, without heirs, having 
first by will pointed out Philip of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XrV. of France, his successor, who took the 
sceptre under the title of Philip V. 

Immediately upon the accession of Philip V., nearly 
the whole of Europe entered into a coalition against 
Prance and Spain. But the new king had success- 
fully courted and acquired the affection of his Cas- 
tilian subjects to such an extent, that Charles of 
Austria, who contested the throne with him, could 
never overcome their repugnance nor conciliate their 
regard. The brilliant victories of Almanza and Villa- 
Viciosa confirmed the power of the Spanish monarch, 
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and in 1712, the war was ended by the capture of 
Barcelona. 

In the same year in which the peace of Utrecht 
was conchided, Philip Y. lost his first queen^ Louise of 
Savoy; and the princess d'Ursin, favourite of the 
deceased, deciding upon giving the king a consort as 
easy to govern as his first had been, fixed upon 
Isabella Famese, heiress of Parma, Placentia, and 
Tuscany. In this instance, however, her presumed 
foresight had deceived her ; the new queen, informed 
by Alberoni of the intrigues of this haughty princess, 
obtained from her husband an order for her expulsion 
from the kingdom, and Alberoni's fortune was now 
altogether in the ascendant. 

This extraordinary man, the son of a common 
husbandman, having been ordained priest, began his 
career in the humblest employments. On his arrival . 
in Spain with the duke of V end6me, he was intixK 
duced to the princess d'Ursin, and his promotion was 
rapid. Having been successively elected cardinal, 
grandee of Spain, and at last prime minister, Albe* 
roni felt destined to restore to Spain her ancient 
splendour ; and he accordingly set about accomplishing 
some of his favourite projects. He commenced by 
reorganizing the marine on a footing of efficiency : 
he then attacked the emperor, made hunself master of 
Sardinia, and invaded Sicily. The destruction of the 
Spanish by an English fleet by no means put an end to 
the gigantic designs of the cardinal : he allied himself 
with Charles XII. of Sweden and the Turks, in order 
to oppose the one to the empire, and the other to the 
English. He also attempted to replace the Stuarts, 
deprive the duke of Orleans of the regency of France, 
and reconquer Italy. The duke of Orleans, informed 
by accident of the ambitious views of Alberoni, com- 
municated them to Greorge I., king of England, with 
whom he entered into an alliance against Spain ; and 
Philip v., thus finding himself involved on aU. sides in 
hostilities, disgraced his minister, who received orders 
to leave Spain in the space of three weeks. 
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The Spanisli troops were now recalled from Italy 
and sent to Africa, where they saved Ceuta, which 
was besieged by the Moors. Philip, whom the in- 
trigues of a court had made anxious for the quiet of 
domestic life, abdicated the throne in favour of his 
eldest son, don Louis, in 1724 ; but the young prince 
dying about a year afterwards, his father, yielding to 
the entreaties of the grandees, resumed with reluct- 
ance a sceptre, the responsibilities of which he no 
longer felt equal to. 

^e baron de Bipperda, a Dutchman, naturalized in 
Spain, where he had abjured Protestautism and em- 
braced the Eomish faith, was now admitted to the 
confidence of the king. This nobleman was dis- 
patched to Vienna to conclude a treaty with the 
emperor; and having succeeded in his mission, was 
raised bv his master to the rank of grandee of Spain, 
and mimster of foreign affairs. By his despotism and 
incapacity, Eipperda made many enemies, and his dis- 
grace followed. After being confined iu the castle of 
Segovia, he escaped in 1728, and passed into Africa, 
where he signalized himself by a fresh apostasy ; he 
became Mussulman, and entered the service of the 
king of Morocco. 

In 1731, the Infente don Carlos, son of Philip aud 
Isabella, took possession of the duchy of Parma, and 
invaded the kingdom of Naples with an army of 
30,000 men. This conquest, soon followed affcer by 
that of Sicily, was guaranteed to Spain by the treaty 
of Vienna; the emperor Charles VI. receiving as 
indemnity the duchies of Parma and Placentia, and 
the king of Sardinia a small portion of the Milanese. 
Scarcely had this treaty been signed with Austria, 
when the war again broke out in the Spanish colonies ; 
the English took Porto-Bello by surprise, but failed 
in their attempts against Peru and Florida. 

The death of the emperor Charles VI., which 
occurred in 1740, increased the political disorder of 
Europe. Isabella, who coveted a throne for her 
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second son, induced Philip to declare against Maria 
Theresa; but the demise of this prince in 1746 put an 
end to hostilities, and the accession of his son Ferdi- 
nand VI., who merited the reputation of one of the 
most distinguished monarchs of his age, procured for 
his coimtry a brief repose. Seconded in his plans for 
the benefit of his subjects by a skilful and upright 
minister, this illustrious prince, after obtaining for his 
younger brother, Philip, the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, availed 
himself of the temporary calm to correct the abuses 
which had crept into the administration of the finances. 
He also increased his naval force, and protected com- 
merce and the arts, giving especial care to the in- 
terests of agriculture. By his exertions manufactures 
were estabSshed which were soon largely developed, 
while abundance was diffused through the country by 
means of numerous canals. At the death of Ferdi- 
nand, who was sumamed the Wise, the Spanish navy 
consisted of fifty ships of war; and by a prudent 
economy, upwards of 60,000,000 of livres were amassed 
in the public treasury. 

Don Carlos, king of Naples, succeeded his brother, 
under the name of Charles III., and ceded his own 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies to his third son, Ferdi- 
nand IV. Like his predecessor, he encouraged the 
national industry, and conferred all the good that 
could reasonably be expected of a prince whose reign 
was embittered and thwarted by disastrous wars. 
After forcing the emperor of Morocco to conclude an 
honourable peace, he joined with France in a war 
against England, but derived no advantage fi:om that 
alliance ; the English fleets defeated the Spaniards in 
several engagements, capturing the Havannah, Cuba, 
Manilla, and the Philippine Isles; Charles, on the 
other hand, made lavish but ineffectual attempts to 
recover Gibraltar. In 1763, the treaty of Pans put 
an end to hostilities between the contending powers. 
England, by its conditions, retained a portion of her 
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Gonquests, coiiBisting of Canada, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Dominica, and the coast of Senegal ; Spain also ceded 
Morida, receiving Louisiana in return. 

Some time a&rwards, Charles III., following the 
example of Louis XY., expelled the Jesuits from the 
kingdom, confiscating their property for the use of 
the crown. The count d'Aranda, his principal mi- 
nister, who had considerable influence with the king, 
advised many salutary reforms; and, under his ad- 
ministration, the power of the Liquisition was re- 
strained, the monks were subjected to a stricter 
discipline, a colony was established at Sierra-Leone, 
the bank of Saint Carlos was created, manufactures of 
swords were established at Toledo, and an artillery 
school at Segovia. These reforms, together with the 
restoration of the naval power, were the leading works 
of a prince, whose death, in 1788, was a source of 
grief to all his people. The throne was next occu- 
pied by his son, Charles IV., whose weakness sacri- 
ficed both himself and his kingdom. 

In Portugal, John IV., grandson of the duchess of 
Braganza, having been proclaimed king at Lisbon, 
December 1, 1640, had awakened the pride and in- 
dependence of his people, and applied himself stre- 
nuously to recover the numerous colonies in Asia, 
Africa, and America, which formerly belonged to the 
crown. The Spaniards, affecting to consider the Por- 
tuguese as rebels, endeavoured more than once to 
regain their ancient conquest, but all their efforts 
were ineffectual, and at the expiration of a few years, 
they were constrained to acknowledge her inde- 
pendence. 

In 1656, the sceptre passed into the hands of Al- 
phonso VI., a prince destitute of energy, but whose 
weakness, far from diminishing the exertions of the 
nation, served rather to incite them to a sense of self- 
dependence ; while the important colony of Brazil also 
raUied round the parent state. In this conjuncture, 
Alphonso, reduced by an ambitious brother to a state 
of wretchedness and neglect, in some degree similap 
B 2 
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to that of Charles VI. of France, was incapahle of ap- 

Sreciating the increased power of his people; and his 
ethronement being pronounced by the nobles, his 
brother, Peter 11., replaced him on the throne. On 
assuming the royal authority, this prince had the bar- 
barity to order the arrest oi his unfortunate brother, 
who was exiled to the island of Tirciera, and afterwards 
confined in the castle of Cintra, where he died, after 
a captiyity of fifteen years. Peter, whose ambitious 
views were now accomplished, governed with vigour 
and prudence, and a treaty was concluded by him with 
Grreat Britain. In 1706 he was succeeded by his 
son, John V., then scarcely seventeen years old. 

From the time of the treaty of Utrecht, in 1714, 
to the death of John Y., which took place in 1750, 
Portugal had taken no part in the sanguinary wars 
which had desolated Europe ; but though exempt firom 
that calamity, the nation had an ahnost countervailing 
misfortune in the arbitrary and violent disposition of 
the king, who substituted for the national representa- 
tion his own absolute and despotic will. The Cortes 
were no longer convoked, and the monarch abandoned 
himself to the unrestrained indulgence of his passions; 
prodigal in his expenses, and addicted to every kind of 

Eleasure, he deceived himself by believing that the 
Lvish bounty with which he loaded the churches and 
monasteries would procure immunity for his excesses, 
and ensure his present and future welfare. 

While John V. thus senselessly dissipated the 
resources of his kingdom, agriculture and commerce 
feU into decay. The English, who had become pos- 
sessed of the trade of Portugal, defended the country 
against foreign aggression, and after a long and ardu- 
ous contest effected the treaty which definitively 
settled the colonial possessions of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. To the first were assigned the Philippine 
isles, and the territory north of the river Plate. The 
second had the country inclosed within the Tbiari and 
the Uruguay. These vast possessions, known under 
the name of Paraguay, had been abandoned by the 
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court of Spain for more than a century to the Jesuits, 
who, being desirous of retaining the territory thus 
ceded to them, opposed every obstacle to the Portu- 
guese rule; and the war, which resulted in conse- 
quence, was one of the causes that led to the ruin 
of their order. 

Joseph I., eldest son of John V., who ascended the 
throne at the death of his fiither, in 1750, was a prince 
whose education had been much neglected ; but, not- 
withstanding his ignorance, his reign, owing to the 
capacity of the prime minister, Joseph Carvalho, mar- 
quis de Pombal, was one of the most brilliant of the 
Portuguese monarchy. The administration of this 
extraordinary man arrested, for a moment, the decay 
of his country ; its finances, commerce, marine, inter- 
nal industry, and agriculture, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, demanded separately an almost undivided 
attention, and the utmost efforts of a vigorous mind. 
By abolishing the sumptuary laws, which limited ex- 
pense on articles of luxury, an impulse was given to 
manufactures ; by punishing the pu^es of the Bar- 
bary states, maritime commerce was rendered secure ; 
the fix)ntiers of the kingdom were put into a proper 
state of defence, the pay of the army was insured, the 
gathering of the taxes regulated, and the auto-da-fe 
abolished. 

"Not was the power of the higher classes left un- 
touched. By enacting a law wluch compelled resti- 
tution to the crown of property whi6h had been 
alienated for the exclusive advantage of influential 
families, the authority of the nobles was much im- 
paired; and this measure gave rise to considerable dis- 
content, and even demonstrations of a treasonable 
character. However, the promptitude and decision of 
Pombal suppressed the disorder ; those who took part 
in it were visited with severe punishment, and the 
leading malcontents banished. 

The year 1755 will ever be remembered by the 
Portuguese as that in which their country was afflicted 
by an awfiil visitation. The city of Lisbon was almost 
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entirely destroyed by an earthquake, by which more 
than 30,000 persons lost their lives. In this distress- 
ing catastrophe the energy and activity of the minister 
was redoubled, and the criminals, who would have 
taken advantage of the disorder inseparable from such 
a calamity for purposes of piUage, were punished with 
suitable rigour. Lisbon was once again raised from its 
ruins, attention being given to its architectural ap- 
pearance and salubrity ; the streets were made wider, 
the houses more regular, and the public buildings con- 
structed on a more costly scale. 

After these measures, Fombal insured the absolute 
despotism of the crown, by promulgating an edict, by 
which whoever resisted the will of the king was de- 
clared a traitor to his country. The nobility and 
Jesuits remonstrated, but it was their misfortune to 
be too weak : the most powerful families were exiled^ 
and the Jesuits, driven on that occasion from the 
court of Belem, were expelled two years afterwards, in 
1759, from the kingdom, in consequence of an attempt 
upon the life of the king. The course of useful insti- 
tutions, however, was not relaxed ; the royal college of 
nobles was founded, which, notwithstanding its appella- 
tion, was destined to spread instruction amongst all 
classes. This establishment, and a new digest of the 
Portuguese code, were the last gifts of this talented 
minister, who withdrew from public affairs at the 
death of Joseph I., in 1777. 

The princess Mary, daughter of Joseph I., espoused 
her uncle Peter, who was proclaimed king under the 
title of Peter III., although, according to the constitu- 
tion, the royal power rested wholly with the queen. 
This princess at once released from confinement 200 
prisoners, who had been sentenced bv the former mi- 
nistry, and recalled also a portion of those who had 
been exiled. By the treaties of St. Bdefonso and the 
Prado, in 1778, an end was put to the war with Spain, 
which had again broken out on the subject of the 
South American colonies; and the union thencefor- 
ward existing between the courts of. Lisbon and 
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Madrid for a time diminished the influence of Eng- 
land in the affairs of Portugal. 

Some years subsequently, the queen had the mis- 
fortune to lose her husband and eldest son, and the 
grief occasioned by this double bereavement gave her 
a distaste for affairs of government. The Infante don 
John filled the office of regent without bearing the 
title, and at the death of his mother, which happened 
in 1816, he ascended the throne of Portugal under 
the title of John VI. 

QUESTIONS. 

What events happened in Spain immediately before the treaty 
of Utrecht? 

What princess did Philip V. espouse after the death of Louis of 
Savoy ? 

Did the new queen permit herself to be governed by the princess ? 

What was the fate of the latter ? 

Give some account of Alberoni. 

What did this minister attempt ? 

Did he succeed ? 

In whose favour did Philip V. abdicate ? 

Did he resume the crown ? 

To whom did he give his confidence ? 

Did Rlpperda long retain power ? 

What became of him ? 

What conquest was made by the Infante don Carlos ? 

By what treaty was that conquest secured to Spain ? 

Who succeeded Philip V. ? 

With what measures did Ferdinand VI. occupy himself? 

What institutions does Spain owe to him ? 

Who was his successor, and how did he govern ? 

What were the results of the war with the English ? 

What reforms did Charles III. execute in his reign ? 

Name his successor. 

What prince governed Portugal in 1640 ? 

Did the attempts of the Spaniards against Portugal succeed ? 

Who succeeded John IV. ? 

What was the fate of Alphonso VI. ? 

Who made himself master of the crown ? 

What was the age of John V. when he succeeded his father ? 

What was his chi&racter and conduct ? 

How were the respective colonial possessions of the Spanish and 
Portuguese assigned ? 

Who succeeded John V., and at what date ? 
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Who governed as minister during the reign of Joseph I. ? 

State the different reforms and institutions due to the marquis 
de Pombal ? 

To what reproach is he liable ? 

By what disaster was the year 17&6 signalized ? 

Who succeeded Joseph I. ? 

What were the principal events during the reign of the princess 
Mary? 

On what account did she witiidraw from governing ? 

Who filled the office of regent ? 

At what date did John VI. ascend the Portuguese throne ? 

Has the influence of England been generally predominant in the 
affairs of Portugal ? 



CHAPTER XXVir. 

OBORGE I. — THE PRETENDER — SEVERITIES EXERCISED AGAINST 

THE PARTIZAN8 OF THE STUARTS — ^WAR WITH SPAIN BLUNT 

— SOUTH SEA SCHEME — GEORGE II. — WALP0I.E — CHARLES 
EDWARD — WAR WITH PRANCE EARL OF CHATHAM — IN- 
SURRECTION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES — TREATY OF VER- 
SAILLES. 

(a.d. 1714 — 1783.) At the death of queen Anne, who 
only survived a few months the signing of the treaty 
of Utrecht, the elector of Hanover, in virtue of the 
law of succession which excluded the house of Stuart 
from the throne, was proclaimed king of England, 
under the title of G-eorge I. The mature age and 
experience of the new monarch favoured the expecta- 
tion of a peaceable reign ; nevertheless, much discontent 
displayed itself in different localities, and encouraged 
the Stuarts agam to claim the throne as their right. 

This ancient and royal house still counted numerous 
adherents, particularly in Scotland, where the earl of 
Mar first raised the standard of rebellion, in support 
of the son of the dethroned monarch, who assumed to 
be called James III. The pretender, better known as 
the chevalier St. Gteorge, found himself at the head of 
a numerous force, with which he abeady menaced the 
'^^^^'tal, when the loss of two suceessive battles at 
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Preston and Dumblane annihilated his hopes, and he 
only reached the continent after escaping the most 
imminent dangers. These victories placed several 
noblemen, who had taken a conspicuous part on the 
side of the pretender, in the power of the court. Some 
perished on the scaffold, and others escaped to France ; 
while, in consequence of the disturbed condition of the 
kingdom, the parliament authorized the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, thus conferring on the minister 
the power of arresting suspected persons, and confin- 
ing them during pleasure. The greater part of these 
measures, including the expulsion from the house of 
peers of the lords Bolingbroke and Oxford, had taken 
place before the battles of Preston and Dumblane, and 
it was judged expedient to continue them in force. 

Whfle the stability of the new dvnasty was thus 
manifested in England, it became indirectly known 
that the king's possessions in Grermany were threat- 
ened by Charles Xll. of Sweden, and that his minister, 
the baron de G-certz, had contracted an aUiance with 
the Bussians, in order to insure the triumph of his 
royal master's projects. The English monarch in 
retaliation formed a treaty with Pfance, and imme- 
diately placed an arrest on the person of the Swedish 
ambassador ; a similar course was pursued in Holland 
on baron de GhBrtz himself, amongst whose papers was 
found a correspondence with the cardinal Alberoni^ 
minister of Philip V. of Spain, which disclosed a plot 
for the re-establishment of the house of Stuart. The 
English nation, indignant at this perfidy, granted the 
king an extraordinary subsidy, and George I. took 
vigorous measures for the defence of his hereditary 
states, when aU alarm was dissipated by the unlooked 
for death of Charles XII. War was nevertheless de- 
clared against Spain, whose fleet was entirely destroyed 
by admiral Byng, on the coast of Sicily ; and a second, 
which was fitted out the following year, 1719, and sent 
by Alberoni to support the pretender, perished in a 
storm off cape Finisterre. Philip, alanned at these 
reverses, at length consented to sue for peace. 
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This period has become memorable in England by 
the enterprise which bore the name of the South Sea 
scheme. The enormous expense of the wars under- 
taken agaiost Louis XIY. had saddled the country 
with a public debt of 14,000,000/. sterling, when an 
adventurer of the name of Blunt, taking advantage of 
the public credulity, propounded a scheme by which, 
according to his statement, it could be promptly and 
infidlibly paid off. The rage for stock-jobbing at once 
seized upon the community ; shares in Blunt' s banks 
reached to ten times their original price, and the 
company were driven to the necessity of issuing an 
additional amount of stock : the illusion was however 
only temporary; the shareholders, finding that they 
had been duped, endeavoured at any price to get rid 
of their responsibility, and the capital met with so 
rapid and unexpected a fall, that nimierous ^Eonilies of 
all ranks were more or less injured, and some entirely 
ruined. Upon a select committee being appointed by 
the house of commons to examine into these transac- 
tions, a system of iniquity was disclosed which seri- 
ously compromised several parties of high station and 
influence ; the inquin^, however, produced no further 
benefit than the produce of the estates and property 
of the original projector, together with those of the 
governors, directors, and other officers, which were 
confiscated for the partial reimbursement of the suf- 
ferers. 

Taking advantage of the discontent which had been 
excited by this South Sea bubble, the Jacobites deter- 
mined upon making another effort ; the plan being, as 
heretofore, a foreign invasion combined with an insur- 
rection at home. News of the plot having been sent 
to the king, (as it is said, by the French regent,) the 
bishop of Eochester, Atterbury, who was supposed to 
have been implicated in the treason, was deprived of 
his bishopric, and banished the kingdom. Lord Orreiy 
and several persons of inferior rank were also arrested, 
and the necessary subsidies were voted for the defence 
f the crown against the joint attacks of Spain and 
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Austria, now united by the treaty of Vienna. Wliile 
in this emergency a levy of 40,000 men was being 
made, three (Ufferent squadrons put to sea; two for the 
purpose of blockading the ports of Bussia, and acting 
against the Spaniards, while the third was disp.tched 
to the West Indies with the view of interceptmg the 
treasure-ships from South America. In the neight of 
these preparations, the duke of Bourbon, prime minis- 
ter in IVance, was replaced by cardinal Fleury, by 
whose intervention peace was once more established. 

In 1727, the king set out on his customary visit to 
Hanover, but was seized with paralysis before he 
reached Osnabruck, and died on June 11, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and before the ratification of 
the treaty. 

On the accession of Greorge II., son of the late 
king, the prime minister, W^pole, who had enjoyed 
the confidence of his father, was retained in office, and 
with him a system of venality and corruption almost 
unprecedented; still, the commanding talent which he 
brought to bear upon all matters of general policy 
procured him the support of a majority in parliament, 
notwithstanding the many contests he had to encoun- 
ter, embittered by all the virulence of party animosity. 

In March, 1733, a bill was introduced for simplify- 
ing the collection of the tax on tobacco, being in effect 
what was afterwards termed the bonding and ware- 
housing system, from which the commerce of England 
derived so much benefit. Nothiug could be more 
plain and equitable than the plan as it was explained 
by Walpole, in a lucid and temperate speech ; being 
simply this, — that when imported it should be deposited 
iQ warehouse upon the payment of a small duty, the 
remainder to be defrayed on its sale. The measure 
however met with the most decided opposition; the 
members of the house of commons could only see in it 
a covert design to create new charges, and, as a conse- 
quence, fresh patronage for the minister; and, although 
carried through a second reading by a majority, it was 
deemed expedient, from the heated state of the public 
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mind, to abandon its fiirther progress; and it was 
accordingly withdrawn. This was considered out of 
doors as a virtual defeat of the government ; rejoicings 
took place every where, pamphlets were circulated 
against Walpole, and he was burned in efl&gy ; never- 
theless, he maintained his ground, and some members 
of the opposition were made ftdly sensible of his power. 
This triumph of the minister was not however of 
very long duration. An article of the treaty of Seville, 
concluded with the court of Madrid, permitted Eng- 
land each year to dispatch a ship freighted with mer- 
chandise for the use of the Spanish American colonies; 
and this permission being abused to the manifest loss 
of the Spanish revenue, a more rigorous system was 
adopted against the trade of Great Britain by the 
guard-ships of Spain. Much hardship and cruelty to 
the mariners growing, as was aUeged, out of this right 
of search, the most lively remonstrances were made on 
the one side by the British merchants, while, on the 
other, Spain complained of the infiingement of the 
licence accorded to England by the treaty of Seville. 
Fruitless attempts were made to settle the dispute by 
negotiations, and war was ultimately resorted to in 
1739. Admiral Vernon, who commanded on the West 
India station, with a squadron of six ships, captured 
Porto-BeUo, Nov. 21, and gave it up to pillage ; but a 
subsequent expedition, upon a larger scale, against 
Carthagena, signally fEdled ; and the general discontent 
shown upon the occasion, together with the losses in- 
flicted upon trade by the successes of the Spanish 
cruizers, compelled W alpole to resign his office. The 
fall of this talented minister was a subject of general 
rejoicing, but the king, by whom he was created earl 
of Orford, never ceased to regret him. 

The war vnth Spain still continued, and Greorge II., 
who feared for his Hanoverian possessions, allied him- 
self with the empress Maria Theresa, and gained the 
brilliant victory of Dettingen in 1743 over the French, 

^ng unsuccess^ in turn at Fontenoy. Senewed 
^mpts were now made to replace the exiled £sunily 
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on the throne, and prince Charles Edward, who had 
been nominated regent by his fether, the so-styled 
James III., effected a landmg in Scotland, where, being 
joined by a considerable body of the people, he with- 
out difficulty made himself master of Edinburgh. His 
army being daily strengthened by fresh levies from the 
highlands, and a battle which was fought at Preston 
Pans also terminating disastrously for the English, 
the chevalier pushed on towards the south, captured 
Carlisle, and advanced to nearly the centre of England; 
thence, finding his hopes of a general rising greatly 
disappointed, he returned towards Scotland, finally 
fixing his head quarters at Perth. Siege having been 
laid to Stirling castle, the general who commanded in 
Edinburgh was drawn to its relief, and sustained a 
defeat from the insurgents at Falkirk, Jan. 17, 1746. 
This was the last of their successes. The victory of 
Culloden, so fiital to the cause of the pretender, took 
place in April, and the ruin of his cause was complete. 
Conquered and a fiigitive, seeking safety in places the 
least accessible, and with a price set on his head, it is 
to the lasting honour of the highlanders that none was 
found base enough to betray him ; and he at length 
escaped to Prance in safety. 

The usual severities followed these acts of treason ; 
some few nobles and other adherents, who had taken a 
prominent part in the rebellion, were executed ; and 
the claims of the Stuarts were now finally rejected. 

By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed in 1748, 
the conquests made on either side were restored, and 
a general peace ensued. The only benefit which Eng- 
land could set against the fearful increase of her pub- 
lic debt was the renown which her fleets had gathered 
wherever they had been engaged with the enemy. 

During the few years of peace which followed the 
treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe, the death of the prince of 
"Wales occurred, from an attack of pleurisy, in 1751, in 
the forty-fiffch year of his age; and his eldest son 
Greorge, then a minor, became heir apparent. A bill 
for altering the calendar was introduced at this time 
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by the minister, Pelham ; this reformation, which ob- 
tained the name of the New Style, had been adopted 
in the sixteenth century by pope Gregory XIII., but 
it only came into use in England in 1752 ; it being 
then directed that the year should commence on 
January 1, instead of March 25, and that the day 
after, September 2, 1752, should be called the 14th, 
thus addmg the eleven days' accumulated loss, and ad- 
justing the future, by the addition of one day to the 
month of February in every fourth year. 

The war which now ensued with France originated 
in her claims for a boundary line to the possessions in 
North America, inconsistent with the charter of tbe 
British colonies, and a design for connecting her pro- 
vinces of Canada in the north with Louisiana in the 
south, in a manner detrimental to the interests of 
England. The remonstrances on this subject not 
being attended to, hostilities commenced, and in re- 
pris^ for an attack on a large fleet of merchantmen, 
which the French alleged to be contrary to the law of 
nations, an expedition was fitted out against the 
island of Minorca, which ultimately fell into the power 
of the enemy ; the fleet, under the command of ad- 
miral Byng, not acting with sufficient promptitude to 
save it. For this apparent want of energy the Eng- 
lish admiral was brought to trial, and being adjudg^ 
gmlty of a violation of the 12th article of war, the 
penalty of which was death, he suffered the exlreme 
sentence with fortitude, March 14, 1757 ; abandoned 
by a timid ministry to a senseless popular clamour. 

But the events of the war were by no means limited 
to naval encounters, the results of which were so 
eminently unfavourable to the French. Besides the 
victories obtained by admirals Boscawen and Hawke, 
general Amherst took possession of the forts of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga in America, while the fall of 
that of Niagara opened the communication between 
the north and south : a plan was also formed for a 
combined operation against Canada, which was to 
have its issue in the capture of Quebec. From the 
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adyanced period of the season only one expedition ap- 
peared before the city ; it was commanded by general 
Wolfe. The capacity and enterprise of its lamented 
leader overcame the obstacles presented by the natu- 
rally strong position of the town, and after a brave 
defence it fell into the power of the EngHsh, the two 
generals, Wolfe and the marquis de Montcalm, perish- 
ing in the contest. The subsequent capture of Mon- 
treal occasioned the loss to the French of the whole of 
Canada. 

In the midst of these brilliant successes the death 
of G-eorge II* was occasioned, October 25, 1760, by a 
fit of apoplexy, and he was replaced on the throne by 
his grandson, who bore the same name. In spite of 
the increase of the public debt, the war was continued 
in the new reign with unabated vigour In 1761 
Belleisle, on the coast of France, fell into the hands of 
the English, as well as several towns in the East 
Indies. The subsequent losses of Martinique, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, St. Lucia, and Tobago, in the West 
Indies, decided France to attempt a negotiation for 
peace ; this was brought about by the treaty of Paris ; 
and, immediately after, that of Hubertsbourg, in 1763, 
effected a general pacification throughout Europe. 

By the treaty of Paris England acquired a great 
accession of colonial strength ; namely, the whole of 
Canada, with cape Breton and the other islands in the 
gulf of St. Laurence, as well as Louisiana, eastward of 
the Mississippi ; in the West Indies Dominica, St. 
Vincent's, and Tobago ; and in Africa Senegal. Mi- 
norca was ceded in exchange for Belleisle, and also 
some advantages were gained in India. Spain ceded 
the two Floridas, and in other respects made conces- 
sions much for the benefit of the commercial interests 
of England. 

Great as were the advantages derived by England 
at the conclusion of the war, the vast amount to 
which the public debt had increased was felt as a 
heavy counterpoise; and it was still destined to a 
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more serious augmentation by the unhappy conflict 
with her North American colonies. The right to tax 
those who were not represented in the imperial par- 
liament was strongly contested by the people of that 
country, and various arguments were advanced on 
either side for and against the disputed privilege, 
which, however, did not prevent the two houses, on 
March 22, 1765, passing the obnoxious stamp act; 
On it becoming known in America that this impost 
had been sanctioned by the legislature, serious dis- 
turbances occurred in most of the principal towns, 
and resolutions were entered into, plamly snowing the 
spirit which was abroad. In 1766 the ministry re- 
pealed the duty on stamps, prefacing the bill by an 
act declaratory of the right of the mother country to 
tax her colonies. The earl of Chatham, who dif- 
fered with his colleagues in the administration, retired 
from office, when they decided upon laying further 
taxes on a country ah*eady exasperated and prepared 
to assert her supposed rights ; and a duty being placed 
on glass, tea, paper, and painters' colours, imported 
into America, a violent commotion took place in Bos- 
ton, the inhabitants renouncing the use of tea, and 
throwing into the sea several cargoes, which had been 
sent to that port by the East India Company. 

The king, who had the support of his parliament 
and ministers, would enter mto no accomonodation 
with his rebellious subjects without a 8atis£su;tory re» 
paration ; he prepared for a contest which was to end 
only by a final separation from the parent state, and, 
after a series of conflicts, characterized on the side of 
the colonists by the most uncompromising spirit of 
freedom, the British government, by the treaty of 
Versailles, acknowledged the claim of the revolted 
colonies to become a separate state, and the struggle 
ended by the addition of 100,000,000^. to the national 
debt, and the final recognition of American indepen- 
dence in 1783. 
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QUESTIONS. 

What prince succeeded queen Anne on the English throne ? 

In what country did the house of Stuart number the most ad- 
herents ? 

Under what name was the Pretender known ? 

Where was he conquered ? 

What measures were resorted to in consequence of the rebel- 
lion? 

Recount the wars in which England was afterwards engaged. 

What was their success ? 

What particular event now took place in England ? 

Give the particulars of the South Sea scheme. 

What plot was brought under the notice of parliament ? 

In what coalition was George I. about to engage when his death 
occurred? 

Name the date of his decease, and who was his successor. 

Who was prime minister ? 

What event occasioned his resignation ? 

With what powers was England now at war ? 

What were the ilrst successes of prince Charles Edward ? 

Where was he conquered ? 

To what country did he escape ? 

State the amount of the pubUc debt. 

Describe the alteration in the style, and its date. 

What caused the renewal of the war with France ? 

What was the fate of admiral Byng ? 

For what cause was he tried ? 

What events took place in America ? 

Give the date of the death of George II. 

Who succeeded him ? 

Was the war continued ? 

State the losses incurred by the French ? 

When was peace concluded, and by what name was the treaty 
oaDed? 

What causes occasioned the revolt of the North American 
colonies ? 

What were the consequences of the war ? 

Did George III. still reign ? 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ELECTOAS OF BRANDENBUAG FREDEBICK I., KING OF PRUSSIA 

— FREDERICK WILLIAM I.~HIS TASTES — HIS ENTERPRISES 

SEVERITY TOWARDS HIS SON— FREDERICK II. — HIS PECU> 
LIARITIES — ^HIS FIRST SUCCESSES — CONQUEST OF SILESIA — 
BATTLE OF KOLLIN — CONTINUATION OF HOSTILITIES — PEACE 

OF HUBERT8B0URG WORKS OF FREDERICK — HIS REFORMS 

AND INSTITUTIONS. 

(a.d. 1701 — 1786.) The kings of Prussia, whose 
political importance received so great an increase 
during the eighteenth century, trace their descent to 
the burgrave of Nuremberg, of the house of Hohen- 
Zollem. This prince, after the signal services which 
he had rendered to the emperor Sigismond, obtained 
in recompense the margravate of Brandenbua^, to 
which was added some time afterwards the title of 
elector. Amongst the most distinguished of his suc- 
cessors, and of those who undertook to extend the 
power of the ancient burgrave of Nuremberg, was 
George William, celebrated for the active part he took 
in the thirty years' war : but one still more prominent 
was Frederick William, sumamed the Great Elector. 
We read in the memoirs of Frederick 11., great 
grandson of this prince, that his relative possessed all 
the quaUties requisite to form an illustrious man, and 
that, with but few resources at his command, the king- 
dom, which he found poor and almost ruined, he left 
rich and flourishiug. 

In 1701, Frederick, elector of Brandenburg, was 
recognized king of Prussia by the court of Vienna, 
under the title of Frederick I., and was afterwards 
crowned at Konigsburg. This prince bore, together 
with the character of extreme generosity, that of being 
fond of luxury, and prodigal in his expenses. He con- 
siderably augmented the military power of the state, 
and also kept on foot a splendid guard ; and during 
his reign, Prussia was endowed with numerous 
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useful institutions, the most considerable of which 
were the royal society of literature, and the academy 
of painting at Berhn, together with the university 
of Halle. After taking part in the great struggle 
which occupied Europe dnrmg the reign of Louis 3QV. 
of France, who had reftised to acknowledge him as 
king, Frederick I. died in 1713. 

IVederick William I., his son and successor, as- 
cended the throne in a time of peace, which he turned 
to account by devoting himself to the internal affairs 
of his kingdom, and re-establishing order in the 
administration of the two important branches of 
justice and finance. In his economy this prince was a 
striking contrast to his father; he suppressed all 
public games and fetes, dispensed with a multitude 
of useless offices, in his own person exhibited the 
extremest simplicity in dress, and appeared to have 
only one prevailing ambition,— a desire to aggrandize 
the military power of his country. On this account 
he obtained the name of "the serjeant king:" 
Q-eorge II. of England did not even go quite so far 
as to honour him with this title ; and styled him only, 
"My brother the corporal.'* One of his particular 
fancies, and that upon which he greatly prided him- 
self, was to have soldiers of an uncommon stature, 
selected jfrom every province, and subjected to the 
severest discipline; his grenadiers of Potsdam, the 
shortest of whom measured more than six feet in 
height, are become celebrated in history. 

At last, Frederick William found himself possessed 
of an army amounting to 80,000 men. With this 
imposing force he compelled France and Spain to 
recognize him as king, and added fresh acquisitions to 
his hereditary states. At that time Prussia com- 
prised the electorate of Brandenburg and ancient 
Prussia, the duchies of Cleves and Magdeburg, several 
principalities, among which was Neufchatel, together 
with the city and duchy of Ghielders. The extra- 
vagant enterprises of Charles XII. furnished Frede- 
rick with a pretext for joining the league which had 
s 2 
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been formed against the king of Sweden, and bj 
which Prussia gained the islands of TJsedom and 
WoUin, the towns of Stettin and Gbbiow, and also a 
part of Pomerania. Thenceforward, withdrawing him- 
self as much as he was able from the wars which 
agitated Europe, he set about repeopling his de- 
vastated provinces by the introduction of colonists 
from Germany and Switzerland; giving to such 
foreigners as distinguished themselves by the estab- 
lishment of manufactures in the towns, or the dis- 
covery of any novel or useful science, peculiar and 
honourable privileges. Potsdam, which tin this period 
had been only a country residence of the monarch, 
became a flourishing cily, among whose foundations 
was a royal hospital dedicated to the support and 
education of soldiers' children. 

Frederick William had many peculiarities ; he dis- 
liked both philosophers and literary men, entertaining 
an insuperable aversion to the manners and customs 
of the French ; etiquette was banished from his court, 
and simplicity of habit was pushed to the extreme of 
even contempt for the fine arts. His own tastes were 
not very elevated, his chief delight being to frequent 
taverns, where he could smoke and drink beer with his 
generals. The king had a son bom in 1714: this 
young prince, who was named Charles Frederick, 
could not disguise his abhorrence of the life that was 
led at court. In spite of his father he cultivated 
literature and poetry ; and on being thwarted and ill- 
used by the king, he determined to retire from 
the scene of such brutalities, and associated in his 
project a young friend and officer of the name of 
£att. This intention coming to the knowledge of the 
king, he ordered Katt to be arrested ; and he was con- 
demned to death, and executed before the eyes of the 
prince, who owed his own preservation only to the 
mtervention of the foreign powers : he was imprisoned 
for one year in the fortress of Custrin. 

After he had reviewed his troops, it was the custom 
^ Frederick to walk about the city ; at his approach 
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every one would run away, particularly the women, to 
whom he generally gave a stripe with his stick, observ- 
ing that good housewives should always remain at 
home. On one occasion, when he surprised a number 
on the exercising ground, he called some soldiers and 
sent them for brooms, with which he made them 
sweep the place for more than half an hour. 

This prince, eccentric as he was, was incessantly 
occupied for the good of his kingdom : in his manners 
he was austere and overbearing; in his promises, 
scrupulously exact. At his death, which took place 
March 31, 1740, he left to his son, Frederick U., an 
army formidable in number and efficiency, generals 
fiilly capable and experienced, and, in aid of these 
resources, a treasure amounting to 8,000,000 of 
crowns. 

Frederick 11., who had been trained in the school of 
adversity, possessed an extraordinary genius, a quick 
and determined spirit, a promptitude which executed 
his measures as soon as formed, and a knowledge of 
the science of war carried to its extremest point ; in 
constitution he was active, enduring, and indefatigable, 
and he was endowed also with an inexhaustible fond of 
resources in the most critical circumstances. These 
great qualities he had occasion to test in the first year 
of his accession. At the death of Charles VI., a 
numerous body of rival princes disputed the paternal 
inheritance with his daughter and heiress, Maria 
Theresa. Frederick, whose ancestors had long been 
faithful allies of the house of Austria, joining with the 
enemies of Maria Theresa, suddenly invaded Silesia, 
where he met with but slight resistance, and, by the 
victory of Molwitz, in 1741, became master of the most 
important places. By the treaty of Breslau, he was 
confirmed in possession of the county of Grlatz in 
Bohemia, and of Lower Silesia. In 1744, jealous of 
the success of Maria Theresa, the king of Prussia 
again took up arms, made himself master of Prague, 
and, although repulsed in Silesia by the prince Charles 
of Lorraine, was stiU enabled to retain his possessions 
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by a victory gained over tlie Austrions and Saxons at 
Priedburg. 

The peace of Dresden, signed in 1745, procured a 
brief repose for the combatants. Maria Theresa re- 
newed the cession of Silesia, while Prederick II. recog- 
nized Francis of Lorraine as emperor ; but, notwith- 
standing these amicable adjustments, both parties 
secretly prepared for a fresh struggle. Austria, 
Prance, and Eussia united in the design of enclosing 
Prussia within her ancient limits; but Prederick anti- 
cipated his enemies, and in 1756 began the seven years' 
war. He laid siege to Prague, after having beaten the 
Saxons, when marshal Daun, at the head of the Aus- 
trians, offered him battle at Kollin, in 1757. On this 
occasion Prederick lost his favourite grenadiers; seeing 
them repulsed six times in succession, and hesitating 
on being ordered to a fresh attack, he ran up to them, 
and with the most pressing entreaties induced them 
to make a seventh attempt, — but it was as ineffectual 
as the former. 

Prederick, now conquered, was forced to retreat. 
In the same year the Eussians obtained a victory at 
Jagenderf, ana the Prench, by the advantage gained at 
Hastembeck over the Anglo - Hanoverian army, im- 
posed the capitulation of Closter-Seven. Prederick, 
menaced at the same time by four armies, and placed 
under the ban of the empire, was reduced to the last 
extremity, when, by a sudden caprice of fortune, he 
gained two consecutive victories at Eosbach and 
Lissa, and recovered the whole of Silesia in eight days. 

The following campaign was opened by the siege of 
Olmutz, where the king commanded in person; but 
marshal Daun, who had recruited a fresh army, was 
enabled to save that important place, and obliged the 
assailants to raise the siege. Some time after, a battle 
was fought between the Eussians, commanded by 
Permer, and the Prussians under Prederick, in which 
both parties claimed the advantage. But the affair of 
Hochkirchen was more decisive; marshal Daun siur- 

'sing the Prussians in their camp, (which he captured. 
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together with their tents and ammunition,) and forcing 
them to retire into Silesia. The king, however, rallied 
the wreck of his army, and succeeded in relieving 
Neiss, which was about to fall into the hands of his 
enemy. 

In 1760, Frederick obtained a signal victory over 
marshal Daun at Torgau in Upper Saxony, drove 
back the Eussians upon Poland, and reconquered 
two-thirds of the countiy . In the year following, when 
his fortune appeared at its lowest ebb, his camp being 
invested by the combined forces of Austria and Eussia, 
an unexpected and favourable turn took place in his 
prospects by the death of the czarina Elizabeth ; and 
her successor, Peter III., an enthusiastic admirer of 
Frederick, formed an alliance with Prussia. 

After an useless effdsion of blood, during a contest 
which had lasted seven years, a peace was signed at 
Hubertsbourg, and each party was re-established on 
the same footing they held before the war; but Prussia, 
and particularly Silesia, were all but ruined ; order no 
longer existed, and the effect of seventeen battles was 
shown in an impoverished and exhausted population. 
The kiQg, having profited by a melancholy experience, 
earnestly strove to repair the disasters and heal the 
woujids of his country. He commenced by restoring 
300 villages which had been destroyed ; he also for- 
tified the towns, diminished the taxes, invited French 
colonists into Silesia, reformed the colleges, and founded 
a national bank ; while by an especial ordinance men- 
dicity was forbidden, hospitals were established, order 
and regularity were introduced in legal procedures, the 
marshes which extended along the banks of the Oder 
were drained, and a port was constructed at the 
mouth of that river; at Berliu, Potsdam, Frankfort, and 
Magdeburg, manufactures sprung up; a canal was 
dug, which joined the Oder with the Vistula; enormous 
dykes were so successfully planned, that 200,000 acres 
of land which had remained useless, being subject to 
constant inundation, were entirely reclaimed; and 
Prussia, which seemed fated to the curse of sterility, 
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was not only enabled to supply herself, but to become 
an expNOrting country. 

While Prussia thus raised herself to the rank of the 
most powerful monarchies, Poland, increasing in weak- 
ness m)m her internal dissensions, approached the 
Eeriod of her ruin, and Prederick became a party to 
er partition. The allotted sphere of Prussia con- 
sisted of a portion of Pomerania, the palatinates of 
Culm and Marienburg, and some other districts, in 
the whole of which the same ameliorations took place 
as in Prussia herself; the towns were rebuilt, and their 
population encouraged; laws were equitably reyised, 
and the general imposts placed on a regular footing. 

Five years after the partitioning of Poland, when 
the pretensions of the empress on Bavaria gave rise to 
a short contest, Prederick had the satisfiwjtion of being 
chosen arbitrator of the disputed claims; and his death 
took place soon afterwards, at his palace of Sans Souci, 
near to Potsdam, on August 17, 1786, in his seventy- 
fifth year. 

Prederick II. himself cultivated letters and kept up 
a correspondence with the most distinguished literary 
and scientific characters of his age. He was jealous of 
his own personal acquirements ; but it is not his repu- 
tation &T poetry that has handed him down to 
posterity — ^the world admire in him the hardy and 
mdefatigable warrior and military tactician; and he 
has acquired the name of "Great" by a display of the 
boundless resources of his genius, and an enterprise 
and perseverance equal to the circimistances which 
called them into action. 

QUBSTI0N8. 

From whom are the kings of Prussia descended ? 

State who was the most celebrated of the electors. 

Name the year in which Frederick I. was acknowledged king. 

What was the character of this prince ? 

Who succeeded him ? 

How did Frederick William occupy himself? 

By what name was he known .^ 

That military force did he establish ? 
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. What provinces did Prosria then comprise ? 

To what particular occupations did the king turn his attention ? 

What were his particular tastes ? 

What was the disposition of his son ? 

What project did he form ? 

Who was associated with him ? 

How was the prince punished, and what was the fate of hia 
accomplice ? 

State the date of the death of Frederick William. 

Who succeeded him ? 

What were the qualities of the new king? 

What success attended him in the war with Maria Theresa ? 

Why did he begin the seven years' war ? 

What was the result of the battle of Kollin ? 

By what victories did Frederick repair that defeat ? 

Recount the course of hostilities. 

By what event was the war ended ? 

State the several undertakings of Frederick. 

What was the fate of Pohmd ? 

Name the date of the death of Frederick II. 

What qualities obtained for him the name of " Great }" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

LEOPOLD EMPEROR— THE TURKS IN HUNGARY — REVOLT OP THE 
HUNGARIANS — SIEGE OP VIENNA — JOHN SOBIBSKl — PRINCE 
EUGENE — DUKE OP MARLBOROUGH — SUCCESS OP THE IMPE* 
RIALISTS — JOSEPH I. EMPEROR — MISPORTUNES OP THE PRENCH 
ARMIES — CHARLES VI. EMPEROR — PRAGMATIC SANCTION — 
MARIA THERESA — DEVOTION OP THE HUNGARIANS — DEPEAT 

OP THE ELECTOR OP BAVARIA TREATY OP AIX-LA-CHAPELLB 

•—GOVERNMENT OP MARIA THERESA — JOSEPH II. EMPEROR. 

(a.d. 1667 — 1790.) Bepoee entering upon the historjr 
of the disastrous wars of the Austrian succession, it 
may be interesting briefly to relate some of the leading 
events which occurred in Grermany during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. The emperor Ferdi- 
nand III. having died in 1657, the electors raised 
Leopold of Austria to the throne, but not without 
havmg previously stripped him of such of his preroga- 
tives as reduced his power to little more than the 
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sliadow of its former greatness, the sovereignty of his 
hereditary states being all that was left to him. Up 
to this period the emperors had uniformly taken the 
free towns under their protection, in the view of avail- 
ing themselves of their assistance against any revolt on 
the part of the nobles; henceforward this privilege 
was withdrawn, and their princes, as occasion offer^ 
made no scruple of violating their rights and immuni- 
ties, by establishing, amongst other things, a permanent 
militia, — a species of force from which they had hitherto 
claimed an exemption. 

As by degrees the free towns were deprived of their 
liberties, an inroad of the Turks into Hungary met 
with considerable success, and obliged the emperor to 
dispatch the prince of Baden and general MontecucuH 
against the invaders. These oflBLcers, supported by a 
body of 6000 French, repelled the Ottomans, and en- 
gaged them in an obstinate but indecisive battle at 
St. Gk)thard, a. n. 1664. Though the advantage was 
claimed by the imperialists, the Turks were so little 
weakened that the emperor deemed it expedient to 
conclude a peace, in which they were permitted to 
retain their conquests, and exact in addition a tribute 
from the princes of Transylvania. The Hungarians 
then broke out in insurrection, demanding a king 
capable of recoveriag their liberties and defending 
their rights ; and the young count Tikeli, who placed 
himself at the head of the insurgents, invited the 
Turks to their assistance, with the promise of a consi- 
derable tribute. The grand vizier, Kara Mustapha, 
with an army of 200,000 men, immediately invaded 
Austria, and in 1683 laid siege to Yienna ; there the 
valiant count Stahremberg, who was shut up in the 
capital, called the citizens and students to arms, and 
opposed to the besiegers a most vigorous and deteiv 
mined resistance. The Christian world was in conster- 
nation at the probable success of the unbelievers; and 
though Vienna was in the last strait, its terrified em- 
peror would not be roused to such exertions as the 
Temity of the situation demanded ; when at length 
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John Sobieski, king of Poland, came to the assistance 
of the besieged, and, in conjunction with Charles of 
Lorraine, rescued the capital of Austria, and dealt a 
blow to the Ottoman power from which they never 
afterwards recovered. Invaluable as was the service 
thus rendered by John Sobieski, the proud and un- 
grateful emperor required homage from his deliverer, 
who was now feirly disgusted, and withdrew to his 
own country, leaving the pursuit of the Turks to the 
duke of Lorraine. This latter made himself master of 
Buda, driving out the enemy from every part of the 
kingdom of Hungary, which was recognized as an 
hereditary possession of the house of Austria. 

The emperor, elated with this success, broke the 
truce which had been concluded with the French, and 
entrusted the command of the army which he opposed 
to Louis XIV., to the celebrated prince Eugene. This 

Erince, so little noticed in his youth, and destined to 
oly orders, was grandson of Charles Emanuel, duke 
of Savoy, and son of a niece of cardinal Mazann. 
Known as the chevalier de Caregnan, he applied to 
Louis XIY. for the command of a regiment, and, on 
being reftised, offered his services to the emperor. 
In 1683, during the war against the Turks, this illus- 
trious warrior, endowed with every quality which con- 
stitutes the hero, displayed equal aptitude for counsel; 
and while his skill in warlike tactics successfully baf- 
fled, and at last overthrew the ablest generals of the 
French king, he maintained permanent authority with 
the emperor, using it always with the purest disinter- 
estedness. A not less formidable adversary to Louis 
XIV. was Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough, 
general-in-chief of the combined forces of England and 
Holland. This fcimous soldier, supported powerfully 
by royal favour and parliamentary interest, surpassed 
in his career the flattering hopes which the nation had 
entertained of him. By a signal victory he opened a 
passage into Bavaria, occupied the town of Donawerth, 
and, after effecting a junction with the imperialists, 
crossed the Danube, and with the army of prince 
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Eugene followed up liis successes by the decisive 
battle of Hocbstadt or Blenheim,— the commencement 
of that series of reverses which so &.taILj characterized 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. 

The emperor Leopold had now arrived at the sum- 
mit of his ambition, when, in 1705, death terminated 
his career. With no talents equal to his lofty station, 
this prince had the good fortune to be served by able 
generals and faithful ministers ; and the empire de- 
scended with considerable augmentation to his son, 
Joseph I., who followed out the policy of the former 
reign in its most prominent feature, — the lowering of 
the pretensions of the king of France. The two elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Cologne were placed under the 
ban of the empire ; Bavaria was dismembered, and the 
electoral dignity restored to the count palatine, from 
whom it had been withheld since the thirty years' war. 
At the news of these changes, Grermany was much ex- 
cited, and Denmark, Sweden, and Saxony, which had 
been unaccustomed to see the emperors act an inde- 
pendent part, made solemn protestations, asserting 
that Joseph I. aspired at absolute power and universaJ 
rule. 

Military operations however still continued. The 
two battles of Hildesheim in 1705, and Bamilies in 
1706, in which the French, under marshal Villeroi, were 
defeated, cost them the loss of Flanders up to the 
gates of Lille. In this crisis marshal Vend6me was 
recalled from Italy, and the combined English and 
Dutch troops were prevented advancing further in the 
Netherlands, although the advantages gained by the 
imperialists in Spain and Italy fiilly made amends for 
this check. In the midst of these successes, still fur- 
ther heightened by the victories of Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet, so fatal to France, the young emperor 
died, A. D. 1711. After an interregnum of six months, 
his brother Charles, a prince equally firm and saga- 
cious, mounted the throne, and, like his predecessor, 
'Continued the war ; but a change of mioistry ia Eng- 

d, and some successes of PhiHp of Anjou, in 
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Spain, combined to render the hostile parties more 
conciliatory ; moreover, the other powers viewed with 
apprehension the probable recovery by the house of 
Austria of its former absolutism, and a victory gained 
at this juncture at Denain, by marshal ViUars, brought 
about a definitive treaty of peace, which was signed at 
Eadstadt, in 1714. 

Although the treaty of Eadstadt delivered Germany 
from the presence of the French armies, a formidable 
power still remained ; and it was for prince Eugene, 
powerftdly seconded by the Hungarians, to clear the 
country of the Turks. In the first engagement, at 
Peterwaradin, A.n. 1716, the Ottomans were signally 
defeated. The second took place before Belgrade ; 
and that important city falling into the power of the 
imperial general, he was enabled to dictate, in 1728, 
the advantageous peace of Passarowitz. 

From that period to the death of Charles VI., the 
emperor was chiefly engaged in procuring the adoption 
by the imperial met of the famous law, termed the 
ftagmatic Sanction, which fixed the succession in the 
person of his daughter, Maria Theresa of Austria. 
Some of the powers of Europe had however refiised to 
guarantee the maintenance of that law ; when prince 
Eugene, with characteristic energy, advised the sove- 
reign, in the place of so many useless negotiations and 
abortive efforts, to prepare a powerful army, econo- 
mizing the pecuniary resources of the state for an 
emergency ; and he predicted that Eiu*ope would then 
readily come into his measures. Instead of adopting 
this judicious counsel, Charles VI. had the imprudence 
to abet the pretensions of the new king of Poland, 
Frederick Augustus, to the prejudice of Stanislaus, 
who was a second time hurled from the throne. To 
avenge the cause of his father-in-law, Louis XV. de- 
clared war against the emperor; and such was the 
success of the French arms, that in two campaigns 
Charles VI. not only lost all his possessions on the 
banks of the Ehine, but was unable to obtain better 
terms of peace than in ceding to Stanislaus Leczinski 
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the ducliieB of Bar and Lorraine, which were afterwards 
united to France. 

In 1740, Charles VI. died. Scarcely had the 
tomb closed on this last male descendant of Eodolph 
of Hapsburg, when, in contempt of the rights of his 
daughter Maria Theresa, a crowd of competitors ap- 
peared to claim the rich inheritance which had de- 
volved to her, and which comprised Hungary, Bohemia, 
8uabia, Aus^a, Styria, Oarinthia, SUesia, Moravia, 
the Netherlands, the Tyrol, the Milanese, and the 
duchies of Parma and Flacentia. The war of the 
Austrian succession now commenced ; Charles Albert, 
elector of Bavaria, assumed the sovereignty of Bohe- 
mia, and was crowned king at Prague, and emperor at 
Frankfort, under the title of Charles VII. The king 
of Prussia, Frederick 11., commenced hostilities by 
the invasion of Silesia. Maria Theresa possessed 
neither treasure nor an armv; the capital of the empire 
was partially in rebellion, the Saxons had penetrated 
into Bohemia, the Bavarians were at the gates of 
Vienna ; nevertheless, undaunted and faJl of hope, this 
illustrious princess confided her fortunes to her Hun- 
garian subjects, and addressing them in Latin, pre* 
sented to them her son, Joseph II. This hitherto 
intractable people, affected by the generous confidence 
of their sovereign, shed tears of compassion, and draw- 
ing their swords, shouted enthusiastically " Let us die 
for our king, Maria Theresa M " 

FaithM to their oath, the nobles jBimished a suffi- 
cient body of troops to repulse the elector of Bavaria, 
who, forced continually to engage at disadvantage, 
scarcely survived to reach his capital ; he died there 
in 1745, and his body, exposed after the ancient usage 
in the same manner as that of Charles V., was interred 
with all the solemnities of the empire ; the terrestrial 
globe being carried before a prince, who, during the 
short duration of his title of emperor, had not even 

' " Moriamur pro rege nostro.** It was the grand&ther of the 
nfortunate count Louis Batthyany who was the first to utter these 
?morable words. 
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possessed a province. The [French, who were now 
vigorously assailed, were constrained to abandon Q-er- 
manj, and Maria Theresa at last caused her husband 
Prancis I. to be crowned emperor at Frankfort. The 
king of Prussia acknowledged the new sovereign ; but, 
avaSing himself of the rights of conquest, he exacted 
the cession of Silesia and the county of Glatz. 

The theatre of war was then changed to Italy, 
where the imperialists every where triumphed over 
the French; but an end was put to the political 
system which had been so perseveringly followed by 
Henry IV., cardinal EicheUeu, and Louis XIV., by 
the treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe. France, which since 
the time of Francis I. had been the determined oppo- 
nent of the house of Austria, now allied herself with 
it against the king of Prussia ; and the Aulic council, 
adopting the interests of Maria Theresa, ordered all 
the princes of the empire to fiimish their respective 
contingents to the army. Frederick II., however, was 
beforehand with this alliance, and at the battle of 
Eosbach began the advantage, which, with few excep- 
tions, he maintained through the celebrated seven 
years' war, the account of which belongs more parti- 
cularly to the history of Prussia. 

The peace of Hubertsbourg, in 1763, terminated 
hostilities, and Frederick, who had maintained himself 
against the Bussian, Saxon, French, and Austrian 
alliance, was guaranteed all that he possessed before 
the struggle. 

Two years after the conclusion of this treaty, in 
1765, Maria Theresa lost her husband, Francis I., 
chief of the house of Hapsburg Lorraine. Her grief 
at his loss was extreme, but it was assuaged bv the 
unceasing care she devoted to the welfare of her 
people. Houses of education were founded, commerce 
was encouraged, and the use of the torture abolished ; 
the administration of military aflGurs she entrusted to 
her son, who had already been crowned king of the 
Romans, and who took the title of emperor, under the 
name of Joseph II. It has been objected against 
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Maria Theresa that she was a party to the partition- 
ing of Poland in 1772, receiving as her share the 
territory known as Eed Eussia, with Grallicia, and some 
other districts. 

The vacancy in the succession to the sovereignty of 
Bavaria engaged Maria Theresa in a war with Prussia, 
whose king supported the claims of the palatine branch 
to the electorate ; and as the ambition of Joseph II. 
had drawn him into hostilities contrary to the wishes 
of his mother, she employed every effort both of 
negotiation and intervention to appease the dispute, 
and ultimately succeeded in bringing about a treaty, 
by which Austria renounced her pretensions upon 
Bavaria. 

In 1780, Maria Theresa died. Joseph 11., sole em- 
peror at the age of forty, enjoyed a reputation for 
considerable learning and capacity. His extensive travel 
had given him enlarged views, which resulted in many 
important foundations for the internal interests of his 
kingdom. He established libraries and universities, and 
greatly encouraged the manufactures and commerce of 
his country; but ambition, which was predominant 
with him, exposed him to great embarrassments. His 
designs upon Bavaria were not abandoned ; and, de- 
sirous of gaining by diplomacy that which he was 
unable to accomplish by force of arms, he proposed to 
the elector the cession of the Netherlands in ex- 
change for his electorate. This offer was rejected, and 
had no better result than to give birth to a confedera- 
tion of the Grerman princes, with a view to prevent the 
encroachments of the imperial authority, and aasure 
the maintenance of the constitution of the empire. But 
the period approached in which the French revolution 
gave rise to other and more formidable coalitions, and 
Joseph II. died in 1790, without effecting the object 
which he had contemplated. His son and successor 
ascended the imperial throne, under the title of Leo- 
pold II. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Who was raised to the imperial throne after Ferdinand III. ? 

By what sacrifices did Leopold purchase his title of emperor? 

"What country had the Turks invaded ? 

By whom were they repulsed ? 

What treaty did he effect with them ? 

What people now revolted ? 

Name the person who placed himself at the head of the in- 
surgents. 

What dty did the Turks hesiege ? 

By whom was Vienna defended, and by whom delivered ? 

What general was opposed to the armies of Louis XIV. ? 

Who commanded the allied English and Dutch forces ? 

State some of the successes of the imperialists. 

Who succeeded the emperor Leopold ? 

How did Joseph I. act ? 

What were the principal reverses of the French ? 

State the date of the death of Joseph I. 

Who was his successor ? 

Where was peace concluded ? 

What other enemies remained to combat ? 

By whom were the Turks conquered ? 

What particular law did Charles VI. require to be adopted ? 

What success had he in his wars ? 

Name the year of his death. 

What kingdoms and provinces were comprised in his in- 
heritance ? 

Did Maria Theresa succeed without opposition ? 

How did that princess act ? 

What was the fate of the elector of Bavaria, Charles VII. ? 

Was the husband of Maria Theresa acknowledged as emperor ? 

What changes were effected by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ? 

Who was conqueror in the seven years' war ? 

With whom did Maria Theresa divide her government ? 

Name the year of her death. 

What was the reputation of Joseph II., and how did he act ? 

What were the consequences of his attempt upon Bavaria ? 

Who was his successor, and in what year ? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FftBDBRICK IT. — BURNING OF COPENHAGEN — CHRISTIAN IV. — 
FREDERICK V. — HIS INSTITUTIONS — CHRISTIAN VII. — THE MI- 
NISTER STRUENZEE — ULRICA ELEANORA OF SWEDEN — PREVAIL- 
ING PARTIES — ADOLPHUS FREDERICK — EXECUTION OF THE 
COUNTS BRAKE AND HORN — GUSTAVU8 III. — REVOLUTION 
IN SWEDEN — REFORMS OF GUSTAVUS — HIS DEATH CATHE- 
RINE I.— PETER II. — ^ANNE AND ELIZABETH — PETER IH. — 
HIS DEATH — REIGN OF CATHERINE II. — PARTITION OF PO- 
LAND. 

(a.d. 1699—1796.) Diwmabk:.— Frederick IV., son 
of Christian V., ascended the throne in 1699. A state 
of peace enabled this prince to turn his attention to 
the general wel&re of his country, in which the colonial 
interests and maritime commerce were pre-eminent. 
The fisheries of Greenland and establishments in the 
East Indies had his peculiar care, but his efforts in 
that direction were not attended with complete suc- 
cess. Towards the end of this reign a fearrul confla- 
gration took place at Copenhagen, and continued 
four days, consuming nearly 3000 buildings, among 
which were the Hotel de Ville and several libraries. 
To assuage the sufferings of the unhappy victims of 
this catastrophe, the king liberally disbursed his trea- 
sure, and exempted the inhabitants fix)m the payment 
of taxes for several years. Frederick IV. died in 1730, 
and was succeeded by his son, Christian VI., whose 
reign was principally remarkable for different internal 
ameliorations, and the foundation of charitable insti- 
tutions. In 1733, this prince purchased from Prance 
the island of St. Croix, which became one of the most 
flourishing of the Danish settlements in the Antilles. 
The sciences were also under his especial protection ; 
various professorships were endowed at Copenhagen, as 
well as a theatre of surgery, a college of medicine, and 
a society for the improvement of the Danish language. 
His son, Frederick V., who came to the throne in 
1746, is among the most renowned princes of the 
eighteenth century. On the very day of his corona- 
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tion he established the general society of commerce, 
with the design of making Copenhagen the emporium 
of all the merchandize of the Baltic ; he also effected 
commercial treaties with the king of the Two Sicilies, 
the Barbary states, Sweden, the repubKc of Genoa 
and the Ottoman Porte ; and in 1757 miners from 
G^ermany were brought into Denmark to improve the 
working of the mineral wealth of that country and 
Norway. Amongst the most useful institutions of 
[Frederick V. may be enumerated a hospital for dis- 
abled soldiers, a botanical garden, and an institute for 
instruction in professions and trades ; in addition to 
which he founded an academy for painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. In his zeal for the advancement of 
the industry and manufactures of the kingdom, the 
sovereign was powerfully aided by his minister, the 
celebrated count Bemsdorf, justly sumamed the Col- 
bert of Denmark. 

Christian VII. succeeded his father in 1766, and 
was crowned the year following. With the view of ex- 
tending his general knowledge by foreign travel, he 
quitted Copenhagen after his marriage with Caroline 
Matilda, sister of Greorge III., king of England; and 
having successively visited Germany, Holland, England, 
and France, returned to his capital in 1769. 

The young king, more addicted to pleasure than 
serious business, admitted to his confidence as minister, 
at the instance of his queen, a physician named 
Struenzee, who soon acquired an absolute power over 
him. The frivolity of this man's character, his pro- 
fligate manners, and his injudicious measures, raised 
against him a powerM party, which caused him to be 
arrested and condemned to death as guilty of high 
treason. 

Christian, whose immoderate passions had prema- 
turely incapacitated him for govermng, admitted his 
son to the administration as co-regent. He, sig- 
nalizing his assumption of that power by the reform 
of many abuses, succeeded to the throne in 1806, 
under the title of Frederick VI. 
t2 
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Sweden. — During the absence of Charles XTT., Swe- 
den had been governed by his sister, Ulrica Eleonora, 
with a wisdom and firmness worthy of all praise. Afber 
the death of that prince the unanimous voice of the 
nation in 1719 proclaimed her queen. Upon this 
occasion she consented to a new constitution, which, 
while it considerably diminished the roya^ power, asso- 
ciated also in her authority her husband, Frederick of 
Hesse Cassel. The treal^ of Stockholm concluded 
hostilities between Denmark and Sweden, and that of 
Nystadt effected an arrangement with the court of 
Bussia; the twenty years which followed this peace 
were employed by Frederick in mitigating the ernls of 
his country, notwithstanding the obstacles which pre- 
sented themselves in the intestine divisions by which 
it was afficted. 

The Swedish aristocracy was at this period divided 
into two parties, which appeared to have but one end in 
common,— a desire to effect the ruin of the country. 
They were separately known as the French and Eus- 
sian factions, or the "Hats" and the " Caps;" intrigues 
and cabals took the place of affairs of state, and the 
government was no longer thought of. In 1742, the 
French party gained the ascendancy, and a campaign 
was immediately undertaken against Bussia ; in this 
they were signally defeated, and compelled to accept 
conditions of peace, which, but for the mediation of 
England, would have been most disadvantageous. In 
the course of the year 1751, king Frederick died at 
the age of seventy-six, his reign having been signalized 
b^ the foundation of the ac^emy of Stockholm, pre- 
sided over bv the celebrated naturalist, Linnaeus; and 
the publication of a civil code by which the laws of 
Sweden are still regulated. 

The last king leaviag no children, Adolphus Frede- 
rick, of the house of Holstein, ascended the throne in 
1751, alter swearing to the constitution of 1720. 
Under this prince, the diet consummated the ruin of 
the royal authority ; the party of the Caps united 
itself with the court under their leaders, the counts 
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Brake and Horn, against that of the Hats ; but the 
chiefs were arrested, brought before a commission, by 
which they were condemned to death, and, despite the 
intreaties of the king and queen, executed in the 
public square of Stockhobn. By this proceeding the 
power of the party of the Hats was strengthened, 
and the country thrown into a state of anarchy and 
disorder. The senators, abusing the easy temper or 
rather weakness of Adolphus Prederick, made daily 
encroachments on the royal prerogative, and assumed 
a menacing attitude towards the king himself; when, 
in 1771, death relieved him from their tyranny. 

Q-ustavus III., the son of the deceased monarch, 
who now succeeded to the throne, was endowed with 
the most amiable disposition, and with other qualities 
weU adapted to conciliate the esteem and affection of 
his subjects ; added to which he possessed a cautious 
reserve of manner which enabled him to conceal his 
intentions, as well as an equal degree of promptitude 
and resolution in effecting them. The senators, sup- 
ported by the faction of the Caps, now assumed 
greater importance than ever, and were evidently aim- 
ing at the subversion of the regal authority. In the 
view of ridding himself of this encroaching confedera- 
tion, Gustavus assembled at Stockholm a body of 150 
officers devoted to his person, under the pretext of 
exercising them in military manoeuvres ; he conducted 
his other plans with the greatest prudence and se- 
crecy, omitting neither opportunity nor means to 
enlist partisans and gain over the army; while the 
confederates on their side meditated the most auda- 
cious designs against the person of the king. Having 
determined to act expeditiously, Grustavus, mounted on 
horseback, harangued the troops, and received their 
oath of fidelity amid the loudest acclamations. The 
senators, who had met in council, quitting their assem- 
bly to ascertain the cause of the tumult, encountered 
thirty grenadiers, who with fixed bayonets drove them 
back into their hall, and locked them in ; they then 
conducted them to separate apartments in the castle, 
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from whence they were not released till after three 
dajs, the king deeming it inexpedient for them to 
assist at the reorganisation of the st^vbes. Every leader 
of the faction was then arrested without resistance, 
during which time Gustavus, sword in hand, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous staff, visited the different garri- 
sons, and received their oath. Thus, in the space of 
two hours, the king, who had risen in the morning 
with the most limited authority of any monarch in 
Europe, had rendered himself as absolute at Stockholm 
as was the grand seignior at Constantinople. The 
names of the two parties were at once suppressed, a 
general amnesty declared, and in the new constitution 
which was given to the Swedes, considerable reser- 
vations enacted for the royal prerogative; while 
public liberty was extended and defined. This extrar- 
ordinary revolution was consummated without any dis- 
order or bloodshed. 

Encoinraged by the entire success which had at- 
tended his efforts, Gustavus was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to advance the happiness of his subjects, 
taking an especial care to pur^- the administration 
of justice, and to correct every detail of the internal 
administration of his kingdom ; the navy, the army, 
and the state of public instruction were also objects 
of his solicitude. 

In 1778, the states of Stockholm were convoked. 
On this occasion the king referred with pride to the 
happy results of the first six years of his reign, and a 
solemn expression of gratitude was tendered him ; but 
the nobles were dissatisfied, though they dissembled 
their resentment. In 1788 war being commenced 
with Russia, Gustavus invaded Finland, and would 
have marched against St. Petersburg, had not the in- 
subordination of his officers compelled him to abandon 
his intention : the peace of Werela, in 1790, put an 
end to hostilities ; the Erench revolution broke out, 
and when the king meditated taking up arms in favour 
of Louis XVI., he was assassinated by colonel Anhar- 
atrnSm at a masquerade at Stockholm, March 16, 
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1792. The duke of Sudermania, brother of the de- 
ceased monarch, was charged with the regency during 
the minority of Qoistavus IV. 

Btissia. — The r6ign of Catherine I., who succeeded 
Peter the Great in 1725, lasted but two years, and 
the son of that Alexis who had so cruelly perished 
under the former sovereign was named as her suc- 
cessor. This prince, who bore the title of Peter II., 
was but eleven years old ; and prince Menzikoff, who 
possessed himself of the supreme authoritv during the 
minority of the czar, was suspected of harbouring 
designs upon the throne ; he had already married one 
of lus daughters to Peter II., when he was suddenly 
deprived of his dignities and enormous wealth, habited 
in a peasant's dress, and exiled with his family to the 
deserts of Siberia. Prince Dolgorouki, the contriver 
of this intrigue, being invested with the power of 
his rival, soon met with a similar fete, and was 
banished to the same solitudes. 

Peter II. having died at the age of sixteen, the 
boyards acknowlet^ed as empress Anne Iwanowna, 
niece of Peter the Great, and duchess dowager of 
Courland. Biren, the fevourite of the empress, exer- 
cised over her a despotic authority, which he signalized 
by the most atrocious cruelties and proscriptions. 
Siberia was peopled by Eussians of the noblest fami- 
lies, and it is computed that 30,000 victims of his 
tyranny perished in those deserts. Externally, the 
Kussian arms prospered, and Anne rewarded her fe- 
vourite by bestowing upon him the title of duke of 
Courland, at the very moment when that rich province 
was annexed to Eussia. 

Anne Iwanowna died in 1740, leaving the crown to 
the young Iwan VI., under the guardianship of her 
mother, Anne of Mecklenburg, and the regency of the 
duke of Courland ; but Elizabeth Petrowna, daughter 
of Peter the Great, succeeded, partly by intrigue, and 
partly by force, in securing her father's inheritance ; 
and the young Iwan, taken unawares, was confined in 
a fortress, while the grand duchess Anne, who was 
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iJbo arrested during the night, was conrejed with her 
huflband bejond the limitB of tiie empire. 

During the seventeen years of her reign, Elizabeth, 
who was as mild and oonciUatorj with her subjects as 
she was prudent in her foreign relations, took an active 
part in the European wars, and obtained great success 
m Sweden and Poland. Having become a party to 
the coalition whose object was to limit the conquests 
of Frederick II., king of Prussia, preparations were 
mAViTig with that intent, when in 1762 she died, hav- 
ing designated for her successor her nephew Peter of 
Holstein, who had been married for some years to the 
celebrat^ Catherine of Anhalt-Zerbst. The czar, who 
was a passionate admirer of Frederick tiie Grreat, whom 
he called '' the king my master," immediately upon 
his accession restored to that prince all the acquisi- 
tions made by the Bussian arms in the previous reign. 

The reforms which he attempted had raised against 
him a powerful body of malcontents, and, while medi- 
tating further innovations, a sudden catastrophe de- 
prived him of his throne and his life. In the night of 
July 8, 1762, Catherine, who had previously gained 
over the officers, was proclaimed empress, and, followed 
by 10,000 men, repaired to the church of Casan, where 
the archbishop of Novogorod, in his pontifical habits, 
placed on her head the crown of the czars. Upon the 
news of this event, Peter HI., instead of acting ener- 
getically, wrote to Catherine imploring her pardon: 
but thus humiliation had no effect ; he was given up 
to his enemies, conveyed to a country house, and 
strangled by count Orloff, chief of the conspirators. 

Affcer this crime, Catherine thought only of extend- 
ing the limits of her empire, and commenced by forcing 
the Poles to place one of her ^Eivourites, Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, on the throne. Then, learning that various 
plots were formed against her at St. Petersburg, she 
avenged herself by ioflicting indiscriminate punish- 
ment ; and the unfortunate Iwan, the legitimate heir 

^eter III., was beheaded on the pretext of being 
med in a conspiracy to which he was an utter. 
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stranger. Some time afterwards she declared war 
against the Porte ; and the Turks, meeting with several 
defeats, lost the military reputation they had hitherto 
preserved in Europe. 

After being put in possession of the Crimea, which 
the Khan Guerai, the last of the race of Genghis Khan, 
had ceded to her, and after dispersing some rebellious 
tribes of Cossacks, Catherine gave herself up entirely 
to study and philosophy, while her generals prosecuted 
the war with vigour. The prince Potem^n, at the 
taking of Oczakow, in 1788, put the whole of the 
Turkish garrison to the sword. In the following year, 
Suvarrow made himself master of Bender and Ismailoff, 
where 30,000 Turks fell under the merciless hands of 
the conquerors ; to avoid the trouble of making prisoners, 
the inhuman Suvarrow prolonged the contest, in order 
to destroy a greater number of the enemy. The peace 
of Jassy, signed in 1792, terminated the war, and 
estabUshed the Dniester as the common boundary of 
the two kingdoms. 

Catherine then turned her views towards Poland, 
and, in concert with Austria and Prussia, obliged 
Stanislaus Poniatowski to abdicate the throne. Eus- 
sian and Prussian troops overran the kingdom, and 
this unfortunate country, which already numbered 
1100 years of political existence, was destined to lose 
her independence. It was at this time that Kosciusko, 
so celebrated for his exploits, and who had fought for 
the cause of American independence, placed himself 
at the head of his countrymen, and devoted himself to 
the interests of their common liberty; but aU his 
efforts were unavailing, and, after performing prodigies 
of valour, he was compelled to yield. The king of 
Prussia took Cracow by stratagem; Kosciusko was 
made prisoner, and Warsaw, besieged by Suvarrow, 
being forced to capitulate, Eussia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia divided amongst them the ruins of Poland. The 
empress Catherine did not long survive this stroke of 
pohcy ; she was attacked by a fit of apoplexy, Novem- 
ber 9, 1796, and was succeeded by her son, Paul I. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Who suooeeded Christian V. ? 

State the occupations of Frederick. 

What particolar catastrophe occurred at Copenhagen ? 

How did Christian VI. act ? 

Name the institutions of Frederick V. 

By whom was he principally aided ? 

Who was his successor ? 

By what method did Christian YII. seek to acquire information? 

Give the character of this prince. 

Who became first minister ? 

Did Struenzee long enjoy his power ? 

Who succeeded Christian VII. ? 

Who had succeeded Charles XII. in Sweden ? 

What were the acts of that princess ? 

Into what parties were the nobles divided ? 

What party was predominant in 1742 ? 

What resulted in consequence ? 

Who ascended the throne in 1751 ? 

What check did the royal prerogative receive ? 

Who suooeeded Adolphus Frederick ? 

Give the character of Gustavus III. 

Give some particulars of the early part of his reign. 

in what manner did he afterwards employ himself? 

How did hostilities with Russia terminate ? 

What were the drcnmstanoes of his death ? 

What was the duration of the reign of Catherine I. ? 

Whom did she appoint as her successor ? 

What was the age of Peter II. ? 

Who had seized upon the chief authority ? 

What was his figd» ? 

By whom was prince Menzikoff succeeded ? 

What was his fate ? 

Who succeeded Peter II. ? 

Who wielded the supreme power, and how was it exercised ? 

To whom did the empress Anne leave the throne ? 

What princess succeeded in her designs upon the throne ? 

How were Iwan and his guardian disposed of? 

What events signalized the reign of Elizabeth ? 

Who succeeded her ? 

How did Peter III. lose the throne ? 

State the conquests of Catherine II. 

What measures did she concert against Poland ? 

Who was conspicuous in defending the liberties of that country ? 

How did he succeed ? 

State the date of the death of Catherine II., and her successor. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

ACHMET III. — REVOLT OP THE JANISSARIES MAHMOUD I. 

WAR AGAINST PERSIA AND RUSSIA MUSTAPHA III. HIS 

REFORMS — ABDUL HAMID — SELIM III. — SCHAH USSEIN — NADIR 

HIS CONCIUESTS AND DEATH ANARCHY IN PERSIA — DUTCH 

ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE EAST INDIES — ENGLISH SETTLE- 
MENTS — FRENCH SETTLEMENTS — WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND 

ENGLAND — GOVERNOR LALLY HYDER ALI — TIPPOO 8AIB — 

STRENGTHENING OF THE ENGLISH POWER IN INDIUM. 

(a.d. 1703—1783.) TuEKET.— Achmet HI., who was 
proclaimed sultan after the deposition of his brother, 
Mnstapha 11., rendered the first years of his reign 
fssanous by the conquests of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago and the Morea. Less fortunate in his war 
with Austria, he ceded to the emperor, by the treaty 
of Passarowitz, the city of Belgrade, with a part of 
Servia, Bosnia, and Wallachia. The terms of this 
treaty excited the loudest murmurs; moreover, the 
inertness of Achmet inspired his subjects with con- 
tempt, which rapidly increased to hatred; and upon 
the breaking out of a fire at Constantinople, the sul- 
tan exhibited so little concern for the sufferers by the 
catastrophe, that their indignation was raised to the 
highest pitch ; so that, upon his taking command of the 
army against the Persians, the capital was irritated to 
revolt by three janissaries, and the sultan forced to 
abdicate in favour of his nephew Mahmoud I., in 1730. 
A few years afterwards, Achmet died by poison. 

The three conspirators exercised so despotic a power, 
that Mahmoud became weaiy of them, and caused 
them to be massacred in the hall of the divan. The 
new sultan continued the Persian war, in which the 
grand vizier Bustan at first obtained some successes. 

A revolution also burst forth in Persia, where an 
adventurer called Nadir, after the deposition of 
Thamas, proclaimed Abbas Mirza, then an infant in 
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the cradle. The young king, girt with the diadem, 
when brought into the presence of the court to re- 
ceive the homage of the nobles prostrate before him, 
uttered the most piercing cries. " He demands the 
provinces ceded to the Turks," exclaimed Nadir; 
"they shall very soon be restored to him." After a 
short contest with alternate success and defeat, the 
sultan was content to purchase peace by the restitu- 
tion of Georgia and Armenia in 1735. The Ottomans 
defended themselves more successfiilly against the 
empress t)f Eussia and the Germans ; and Mahmoud, 
after effacing the disgrace of the treaty of Passaro- 
witz, reigned tranquilly tiU his death in 1754. His 
brother, Othman III., enjoyed a reign of only three 
years, the most remarkable event of which was a 
fearfiil conflagration which consumed two-thirds of 
Constantinople. 

Mustapha III., nephew to Othman, succeeded him 
in 1737. This prince, who was gifted with sound 
judgment and right intentions, reformed the numerous 
abuses which had crept into the finances, endeavoured 
to amend the public manners, and displayed the 
greatest zeal for the propagation of learning ; never- 
theless, his reign was far from peacefiil ; insurrections 
broke out in the capital, the pacha of Bagdad revolted, 
and a band of fanatics created disorder in Egypt and 
Arabia. In 1768, war was declared against Bussia, 
and the greatest efforts of the sultan were ineffectual 
against a series of reverses. At his death, which 
occurred in 1774, the war was still raging. 

His brother, Abdul Hamid, who next ascended the 
throne, signed in the same year the disgraceful treaty 
of Kainardji, by which the Crimea was declared inde- 
pendent of Turkey, the Russians obtaining also 
the free navigation of the Black sea and the Bos- 
phorus. In the apprehension of fresh disputes with 
Bussia, Abdul Hamid made stupendous preparations ; 
he reorganized the army, created a navy, founded 
cannon and mortars, and introduced a body of French 
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engineers; notwithstanding which he was conquered 
in the war of 1787, and died soon after, in 1789. 
Hifl nephew, Selim III., son of Mustapha, succeeded 
to the vacant throne, and continued the reforms of 
hifl predecessors ; but the janissaries, jealous of inno- 
vation, which, if successM, would have greatly cur- 
tailed their influence, deposed him in 1807. His suc- 
cessor, Mahmoud II., moulded the Turks to the tactics 
and civilization of European nations, and abolished the 
corps of janissaries. 

Pebsia. — Schah Ussein ascended the throne of 
Persia in 1694. Under his government the revolt of 
the Affghans of Candahar broke out ; this tribe ap- 
pelated Mir Weiss as their chief, a brave and skilM 
leader, and massacred all the Persians of the country, 
Mir Weiss set at defiance all the troops sent against 
him; and his son, Mir Mahmoud, attacked IJssein 
with 40,000 men, defeated him, and laid siege to 
Ispahan. Ussein, reduced to the last extremity, abdi- 
cated, and Mir Mahmoud was proclaimed sophi of 
Persia ; soon afterwards, however, Mahmoud was him- 
self assassinated, and replaced on the throne by his 
relative Ascraf. 

Nevertheless, Schah Thamas, son of Ussein, aided 
by the talents and courage of the celebrated adven- 
turer Nadir, took up arms, twice conquered the 
usurper Ascraf, and recovered the city of Ispahan aijd 
his crown. Ascraf fled, after first assassinating 
Ussein, who had till then continued a prisoner in the 
palace; and he himself soon after perished in an 
engagement with the Beloochees. Thamas now ap- 
peared to be securely seated on the throne, but his 
reign was of short continuance. 

Nadir, concealing under the garb of devotion the 
restless ambition to which he was a prey, took the 
surname of Thamas-KouH-Khan, that is to say, " slave 
9f Khan Thamas;" then, increasing his renown by 
fresh successes, he turned his power against his bene- 
fector, whom he deposed ; placing upon the throne the 
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jroung Abbas HI., and reserving to himself the r^;ency 
with absolute power. 

Desirous of effacing his crime bj some brilliant ex- 
ploit, he led his forces against the Turks, whom, as 
we have already seen, he defeated, though not without 
some difficulty. The consequence of this was the sub- 
mission of Georgia and Armenia. Nadir further suc- 
ceeded in gaining the esteem of the Persians by the 
reform of some abuses, and at the death of Abbas IH., 
in 1736, he was proclaimed sophi, under the name of 
Schah Nadir, though the title of this formidable con- 
queror is preserved in history as Thamas-Kouli-Khan. 
After concluding a peace with the Turks, he pro- 
ceeded to punish the Affghans, who, supported by the 
Great Mogul, had reyolted; having entered their 
territory, he conquered them, and marching imme- 
diately against Hindostan, seized upon Delhi, the 
capital of the Mogul empire, ravaged the city, massa- 
cred a number of its inhabitants, and returned to his 
own states enriched with an immense spoil. 

Expeditions against the Tartars and the tribes of 
the Caucasus successiyely occupied the arms of 
Thamas-Kouli-Khan ; but his pride and arrogant de- 
meanour having alienated his principal officers, he was 
assassinated in 1747. This outrage was the signal for, 
and occasion of, the most horrible atrocities ; and for 
ihe space of fifteen years, Persia, given up to anarchy, 
numbered as many sovereigns as provinces. MjUions 
of its inhabitants abandoned a country that seemed to 
lie under a curse, and settled in Eussia. Ispahan 
became a vast sepulchre, and a fearful monument of 
human vicissitude. Persia, indeed, only began to 
revive under the reign of Kerfm ; and, at the death of 
that sovereign, civil war was rekindled with increased 
fiiry, and raged to the end of the eighteenth century. 

India. — The Portuguese colonies in the East Indies 
having fallen into the possession of the Spaniards, the 
court of Madrid, in the reign of Philip II., closed the 
port of Lisbon against the Dutch. The latter then 
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determined upon attacking their enemies in their 
distant settlements, and Cornelius Houtmann, a 
Dutchman, was entrusted with the command of three 
ships, fitted out by the merchants of Antwerp. The 
success of this first expedition decided the States 
General of the Netherlands to found, in 1682, an East 
India Company, which received exclusive commercial 

Erivileges, and an almost absolute authority over 
iture conquests. From the first, this company 
selected Batavia as the centre of its operations ; then 
by degrees, getting possession of all the Portuguese 
factories, it established different governments at 
Amboyna, Temat, and Ceylon, and finally at the Cape 
of Grood Hope. 

The Enghsh had also their East India Company, 
whose privileges were renewed by Charles 11. in 1661 ; 
it was now united with a new company, whose esta- 
blishment was sanctioned in 1698. The acquisition of 
Bombay, the fSewitory of Bencoolen, founded for the 
cultivation of spices and pepper, and the settlements 
of Hoogly and Calcutta, together with those of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, gave a rapid exten- 
sion to the English dominion. In 1689 this company 
was engaged in a war with Aurungzebe, emperor of 
Mogul. This powerful monarch having ceded to the 
English the territory of Calcutta, west of the Ganges, 
in recompense for services rendered in a dispute with 
the Mahrattas, a people inhabiting a mountaLa district, 
and who had asserted their independence, now de- 
manded reparation for some act of extortion imputed 
to the English governor of Bombay, in Hrudostan; 
and on this being refiised, he took up arms, prosecuted 
the war with vigour, and did not consent to make 
peace till he had obtaiaed some marked advantages. 

The first attempts of the Erench to found settle- 
ments in the East Indies date back to the reign of 
Erancis I. ; but to the time of Louis XTV. they met 
with indifferent success. In 1676, the French only 
possessed a fiictory at Surat, on the coast of Malabar. 
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Some years afterwards, Pondicherry was established, and 
seemed to promise well for the prosperity of the Indian 
colonies ; while the several establishments formed at 
the isles of France and Bourbon by the diligence of 
La Bourdonnais, encouraged the intercourse between 
India and France. 

The English, viewing with jealousy the increase of 
the French possessions, refused, when the war of 
1744, under Louis XV., broke out, to accede to the 
proposition of not extending hostiiilies to the colonies. 
The rivahy of the two FreAch governors, Dupleix and 
La Bourdonnais, so disastrous to their countiy, and so 
fatal to themselves, brought about the deposition of 
the one, and the unjust captivity of the other. Lally, 
an Irishman, sent out by the court of Versailles to 
replace the unfortunate Dupleii, inaugurated his 
arrival by the capture of Grondalour and fort St. 
David, and, encouraged by this first success, threatened 
to drive the English entirely out of India. The means 
at his disposal were, however, totally inadequate to 
accomplish so vast an undertaking, to say nothing of 
his having somewhat underrated the character of the 
people with whom he had to deal ; and the result of 
nis promised achievement was the loss of the elite of 
his army under the walls of Madras. 

Retumiag to Pondicherry, the general undertook 
the reform of some administrative abuses, which 
irritated the agents of the company, and he was 
abandoned by three-fourths of his army ; besieged by 
a powerful body of English, he could scarcely muster 
700 defenders, and Pondicherry surrendered after a 
resistance of ten months. Lally was made prisoner, 
and conveyed to England ; but, having learned that he 
was denounced in France as a traitor, he obtained 
permission to defend himself from the charge. On 
arriving in that country he was subjected to a long 
captivity, and ultimately condemned to death. 

At the ratification of the treaty of peace in 1763, 
France recovered Pondicherry and some settlements 
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in Bengal, Calicut, and Chandemagore, but with the 
express condition that none of those towns should be 
fortified. From the termination of hostilities, the 
English alone ruled in Bengal, the Mogul, Schah- 
Allum, having ceded to them the sovereignty of the 
whole province ; iu addition, the nabob of Oude con- 
sented to pay an annual tribute for the provinces of 
Corah, Allahabad, and the sacred city of Benares, 
which had been given up to him by the company on 
condition of service. 

It was at this period that the prince of Mysore, 
Hyder Ali, who had long been an ally of France, 
seriously threatened the Ikiglish authori^, and united 
against them the nizam or prince of the Deccan, and 
the Mahrattas, in conjunction with whom a fleet was 
sent from France to assist against the common enemy. 
The English company, menaced by so powerful a 
coalition, was still saved by its courage and activity ; 
the French factories were again seized in 1778, while 
the Mahrattas and the sovereign of Mysore were 
adroitly detached from the confederacy. 

Hyder Ali, reduced now to his own native forces, 
gained at first some trifling advantage ; but being at 
length overcome, he was obliged to retreat ; his for- 
tresses fell into the hands of the English, and a 
sanguinary defeat terminated the campaign. 

The peace of 1783, and the death of Hyder Ali, 
effected a brief repose. Pondicherry, Karical, Chan- 
demagore, and their dependencies, were restored to 
France. Tippoo Saib, son and successor of Hyder Ali, 
made an useless appeal to arms, after signing the treaty 
of Mangalore. He was killed on the ramparts of his 
capital of Seringapatam, which fell into the power of 
the English, whose dominion in the East Indies was 
thus materially strengthened. 
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QUESTIONS. 

In what manner did Achmet signalize the first years of his 
reign? 

What caused an insurrection at Constantinople ? 

In whose &vour did Achmet abdicate ? 

How did Mahmoud punish the conspirators ? 

What wars did he undertake ? 

Who succeeded him ? 

What was the duration of Othman's reign ? 

By what cares was Mustapha III. principally occupied ? 

Was his reign tranquil ? 

What treaty did Abdul Hamid conclude ? 

What were his preparations for war, and with what power did he 
apprehend it ? 

Name his successor. 

State the date of Selim's deposition. 

What revolt occurred in the reign of Schah Ussein .' 

Give the particulars of that revolt 

In what manner did Nadir gain possession of the throne ? 

What name did he assume ? 

Give an account of the conquests of Thamas-Kouli-Khan. 

In what manner did he meet his death ? 

What events afterwards took place in Persia ? 

State the circumstances which led to the establishment of the 
Dutch in the East Indies. 

What establishments did the English form in the East Indies ? 

Against whom did they make war ? 

From what period do the French settlements in the East Indies 
date? 

By whom were the French possessions governed, and with what 
I? 



Give some particulars of governor Lally. 

What conquests were made by the English ? 

By whom was their authority menaced ? 

Who succeeded Hyder Ali ? 

How did Tippoo Saib perish ? 

Give the particulars of the capture of Seringapatam. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

BRAZIL — THE PAULIST8 — WORKING OF THE GOLD MINES — 
SPANISH AMERICA — COMMERCE — THE FLEET AND GALLEONS 
— ARBITRARY REGULATIONS — SMUGGLING— ANNUAL SHIP — 
EDICT OF CHARLES III.— UNITED STATES — STAMP ACT— RE- 
VOLT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES — WASHINGTON — 
FRANKLIN IN FRANCE — LAFAYETTE— SUCCOUR CONTRIBUTED 
BY LOUIS XVl. — RECOGNITION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

(a.d. 1584 — 1783.) NoTwiTHSTANDiNa the disastrous 
wars in which Spain was engaged during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, she had still been 
enabled to preserve her rich colonial possessions. 
The conquest of the Antilles, Mexico, and Peru, had 
been followed by acquisitions not less important, — 
Venezuela, New Grenada, Chili, and Buenos-Avres, 
and in the Pacific ocean, the rich Philippine isles, 
acknowledged Spanish rule. But the empire of the 
seas no longer appertained to the descendants of 
Charies V. ; that sovereignty was now disputed by the 
rival nations of England and Holland. In a work 
like the present, it would be impossible to treat of 
the various events that took place among these 
numerous . colonies ; but the revolutions of Brazil, 
Spanish America, and the United States, appear to 
deserve particular mention. 

Brazil. — This country, discovered and subdued by 
the Spaniards in the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, and conquered partially in 1621 by 
Jacob Wilkins, a Dutch admiral in the service of the 
East India Company, was definitively retaken and 
held by Portug^. The Dutch, driven out of the 
country, received an indemnity from the conquerors ; 
but one district, that of St. Paul, inhabited by a 
mixed race of Brazilians and Europeans, refused to 
recognize the authority of its former masters; and 
searching out resources in a more questionable 
manner than by the pursuit of commerce, it ex- 
Li 2 
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ercised an extensive sjrstem of pillage upon its 
neighbours. The inhabitants of tnis district were 
known by some as Faulists, by others as Mamelukes, 
on account of their turbulence ; and, in 1641, the court 
of Madrid was constrained to permit the use of fire- 
arms to the Christian colonists of Paraguay, in order 
to repel the incursions of these audacious banditti. 

The Faulists having lost all hope of successAilly 
continuing their system of rapine, turned their adven- 
turous efforts in another channel, and set about work- 
ing the gold mines of Jaragua; but the riches now 
unfolded drew numerous parties from all parts of 
Brazil, and this magnificent prey was greedily con- 
tested with them. The general, don Antonio d' Albu- 
querque, sent out by Portugal, settled the disputes of 
all parties by subjugating them, and founded the 
colony of Vula Eica, which became the cenlare of 
operations. During the eighteenth century, the 
annual revenue of these mines amounted to 5,000,000/. 
sterling, a fifth of which was given up to the crown. 
Under the reign of Mary, a discovery of diamond 
mines was another source of riches for Brazil. 

Spanish Amebica. — The colonies of Spanish Ame- 
rica were composed of Gruiana, Peru, Chili, and Para- 
guajr, in the south; and Mexico, New Mexico, and 
California, in the north. Besides these vast provinces 
scattered over the continent, the crown of Spain also 
possessed the island of Cuba, a part of St. Domingo, 
Trinidada, and Margaretta; but these countries, so 
productive on their first discovery, were, at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, reduced to utter 
wretchedness and poverty, in consequence of the com- 
mercial monopoly which had been accorded to the 
merchants of Cadiz. 

Every year two squadrons, the fleet, and the galleonB, 
quitted the port of Seville, laden with necessaries for 
the supply of Mexico and Peru ; the one escorted by 
ten ships of war, the other accompanied only by sim- 
ple chaloupes or pinnaces Before the arrival of the 
galleoua, the traders of Chili and Peru transported the 
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produce of their mines to Porto-Bello, to exchange it 
with the merchandize of Spain ; all was calculated and 
arranged beforehand, and such was the reliance on the 
good faith of both parties, that neither the Spanish 
packages nor the cases of piastres were subjected to 
any examination. The fleet repaired to Vera Cruz, 
where it discharged its cargo, the same confidence pre- 
vailing, and an equal degree of regularity being ob- 
served. The two squadrons joined company again at 
the Havannah, and returned together to Europe : their 
cargoes being made up of gold, indigo, sugar, vanilla, 
Peruvian bark, Cuban and Havannah tobacco, and 
other valuable products. In order to derive every 
possible profit m)m the trade, the kings of Spain had 
subjected their colonies to such arbitrary regulations, 
as held them in complete dependence on the mother 
country. The inhabitants coula neither foUow the trade 
of weaver, hatter, or shoemaker ; they were compelled 
to dress in foreign materials ; and another equally op- 
pressive law interdicted them the culture of the vine 
and olive. Had not avarice excluded the sway of 
reason, it might have been readily imagined that a 
people to whom the employments of agriculture and 
manufactures were prohioited, and who were moreover 
rigorously excluded from turning their own natural 
advantages to accdunt, would, sooner or later, have 
recourse to smuggling, and, by a natural transition, 
endeavour to compass their independence. 

Indeed, it soon came to pass, that the trade with 
Cadiz was only carried on by fraud. The merchants 
of England, !^«nce, and Holland, in connivance with 
the Spaniards, embarked their own merchandize in the 
galleons destined for the colonies; and, emboldened 
by the success with which their first operations had 
been attended, they, somewhat later, resolved to carry 
on the traffic without the intervention of a third party, 
and sell their goods to the Americans direct. In tins 
contraband trade they received every possible assistance 
from the native population. 

Under Philip V. the evil increased. The attacks 
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of England and Holland contributed much to the ruin 
of the foreign trade of Spain, by intercepting the 
vessels destined for the West India colonies ; but at 
the peace of Vienna, Spain, as a sort of compromise, 
gave to England the right of sending out every year to 
Porto-Bello a ship of 600 tons, laden with the products 
of Europe ; this went by the name of the Aimual Ship. 
Here was at once set up an agent through which an 
active contraband trade could be effectually carried on; 
for not only did England not observe the required sti- 
pulations, but she contrived for two or three other 
smaller vessels to accompany the AnTiuftl Ship, and 
land at a short distance from Porto-BeUo, so that her 
cargo was clandestinely renewed to an extent of triple 
the amount originally permitted. Against this infrac- 
tion of the treaty Spain remonstrated, and the mari- 
time war of 1740 was the consequence. The parent 
state thenceforward became free to regulate her colo- 
nial commerce after her own fashion, without being 
interfered with by foreigners. 

It was then that the Spanish government established 
registered vessels, dispatched by the merchants of 
Cadiz and Seville, in the interval of the seasons fixed 
for the departure of the galleons, and arriving in the 
"West India colonies at periodical epochs. Soon after 
this the system of the galleons was given up, and the 
commerce of ChiH and Peru was carried on by private 
enterprise. In 1765, Charles III. abolished all mono- 
poly, and granted liberty of trading to all Spaniards in 
a particular portion of the American settlements. 
These reforms, advantageous as they were, did not 
suffice to correct the abuses of the administration, and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, Mexico 
and Peru together did not contribute more than 
1,600,000?. sterling to the pubHc treasury. 

United States. — The first establishment founded by 

the English in North America, and since known by the 

name of the United States, dates from the time of queen 

Elizabeth. In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh discovered a 

art of North America, which he named Virginia in 
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honour of his sovereign. It was during the reign 
of James I., in 1606, that two companies obtained 
permission to colonize these distant settlements ; and 
their eflforts were crowned with the most complete 
success. 

While the puritans founded the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts in 1621, some fanatical dissenters laid the 
foundations of New Providence, Ehode Island, and 
Connecticut, in 1635 — 1637. The Dutch, recently esta- 
blished on the banks of the Delaware, were conquered 
and driven out by the growing colonists, who formed 
on this newly-acquired territory the states of New 
York and New Jersey, 1667. The Romanists, on their 
side, created, towards 1632, the proviace of Maryland, 
under the command of Lord Baltimore ; and "William 
Penn, son of an English admiral, founded the city of 
Philadelphia, on the district which has preserved the 
name of Pennsylvania. — Such was the origin of the 
English colonies in North America. 

After the death of Charles I., the parliament pro- 
hibited the colonies from maintaining commercial rela- 
tions with other nations. In the lapse of some ftirther 
time it laid down the principle, that the colonies, being 
dependent on the mother country, were necessarily 
obliged to obey the laws of the State, — a declaration 
tantamount to assessing them for their contribution 
to the public debt. In 1765 the then parliament, in 
confirmation of this doctrine, decreed the femous^ 
" stamp act," by which any deed was forbidden ad- 
mittance in the public tribunals unless written on 
paper, bearing the following words, " sold for the benefit 
of the treasury." The imposition of this tax produced 
universal indignation in Ainerica, and was revoked the 
following year ; but the principle was not abandoned.. 
Not long afberwards fresh taxes werelaid on glass, paper, 
and tea. The deputies of ninety-six towns energeti- 
cally protested against these measures, and on their 
side the English government dispatched troops to 
enforce the execution of its decrees. 

The Americans then refused to receive the mer- 
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cbandize of the parent state — ^ladies renounced Eng- 
lish dresses, and tne people of Boston threw into the sea 
some cargoes of tea belonging to the East India Com- 
panj. The port of that dty was immediately closed, 
and the inhabitants adjudgea to pay the loss ; but the 
other colonists, uniting their interests with the cause 
of the men of Boston, boimd themselves in the general 
congress of Philadelphia, in 1774, to break off all in- 
tercourse with England till the blockade of the port of 
Boston was revoked ; in the mean time they collected 
armies and supplies, and upon an attempt made by 
general Grage to seize them, a determinea resistance 
took place, and brought about the battle of Lexington, 
which occurred April 19, 1775. 

This encounter, in which the Americans had the 
advantage, was the signal of a general insurrection; a 
rush to arms was made from all quarters, a militia was 
quickly organized, and general Qage, who was besieged 
in Boston by a force of 30,000 insurgents, published 
an edict, witn the sanction of his government, in which 
all who refused to lay down their arms were declared 
rebels and traitors. But it was too late — ^war had 
commenced at all points, and while the English had 
recourse to some acts of severity, the congress of Phi- 
ladelphia chose for their general-in-chief George Wash- 
ington, a rich proprietor of Virginia, who had abeady 
distinguished Imnself in the seven years* war. The 
same year congress solemnly prochumed the United 
States of America independent of England; a declara- 
tion which was receiv^ed by the colonists with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, the beginning of the contest was not 
favourable to the Americans. Their ardour had already 
diminished, and differences of opinion added their em- 
barrassments to pecimiary difficulties. The general- 
in-chief, Wa8hingix)n, did not conceal from them that 
unless assistance could be procured from friendly 
European powers, their cause was nearly hopeless. 
In this conjuncture the celebrated Benjamia Eranklin 
*^as commissioned by congress to solicit the aid of the 
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court of Versailles. Louis XVI. promised his support ; 
but as in the intermediate time policy prevented him 
openly espousing their cause, the envoy of America 
interested some private companies and contractors 
to dispatch ammimition to the States ; and he so far 
succeeded with the government as to obtain an order 
for the delivery of 15,000 muskets from the royal 
arsenals, and also induced a considerable number of 
the young nobility to share the danger and glory of 
Washington. The most illustrious of these volunteers 
was the young marquis de LaCsiyette, who, having 
equipped a frigate at his own expense, and provided it 
with anmiunition, departed for the New "World. 

On their arrival, in 1777, general Howe, who had 
succeeded general Grage in his command, had resumed 
the offensive. After abortive attempts during several 
months to bring Washington to action, he encountered 
him on the Brandywine ; in this engagement the Ame- 
ricans were defeated, and Lafayette also was wounded. 
Li 1778 the surrender of general Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga decided the Prench court to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and conclude with 
them a treaty of alliance and commerce. The follow- 
ing year, Spain, following the example of IVance, still 
fiirther increased the dS&culties of the English ; the 
count D'Estaing making himself master of St. Do- 
mingo and Grenada, while the Spaniards laid siege to 
Gibraltar. 

The court of St. James, as its enemies increased, 
redoubled its energy, and captured from the Erench 
the settlement of Pondicherry. In 1779, admiral 
Rodney destroyed a Spanish fleet, consisting of eleven 
ships of the line ; while, in the following year, general 
Clinton subdued the whole of South Carolina, and 
recaptured the city of Charlestown. Comwallis also 
obtained two consecutive victories over the insurgents. 
Louis XVI. now judged it time to send his promised 
succour ; and a squadron of seven ships, with a force of 
5000 men, under the orders of general Eochambeau, 
sailed for America. This reinforcement, added to the 
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skill and prudence of Wasliington, revived the cause 
of the colonists. General Comwallis, after a gallant 
defence at Torktown with a very inferior force, capi- 
tulated to the united army of Washington and count 
Bochambeau, and with this unfortunate event the 
contest in America terminated, in 1782. 

The fall of the English minis^, which happened 
immediately after the surrender of Yorktown, advanced 
the affairs of the Union, and the new cabinet embraced 
the opportunity of making peace. 

France, which had attained her end in separating 
the colonies from the mother country, was equally 
desirous of repose. A preliminary treaty was signed 
at Versailles, January 20, 1783, bj the conditions of 
which England acknowledged the mdependence of the 
United States, restoring to France Pondicherry, Kan- 
cal, and Chandemagore ; to Spain, the island of Mi- 
norca and the two Floridas. In return for this, she 
received from the court of Madrid the Bahama isles ; 
and from France the islands of G-renada, Dominica, 
St. Christopher's, and St. Lucia. 

Some months after the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the United States, general Washington 
repaired to the haU of congress, declared his mission 
accomplished, and resigned his powers. This cele- 
brated man retired then into private life with the 
gratitude of a country, whose liberty and power he 
had so greatly contributed to establish. 

QUESTIONS. 

Name the Spanish colonies in the West Indies. 

In whose possession did Brazil ultimately remain ? 

What district retained its independence ? 

To what occupations did the Paulists addict themselves ? 

What was the amount of the annual product of the gold mines ? 

How were the Spanish American colonies composed ? 

In what manner did Spain regulate her foreign commerce ? 

To what regulations were the colonies restricted ? 

Was any contraband trade carried on, and by what means ? 

What concession was made to England ? 

Did Charles III. favour commerce } 
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Name the date of the first establishment of the English North 
American colonies. 

State the particulars of their successive formation. 

What were the taxes imposed by the British parliament ? 

How were these taxes received ? 

What circumstance occasioned the first resistance ? 

Who was elected commander-in-chief of the American forces ? 

With what object was Franklin sent to France .' 

What was the success of his mission ? 

State the contingent supplied by France. 

What other power declared against England ? 

Give some particulars of the different events of the war. 

What was the final result ? 

What was the conduct of Washington ? 

Give the date of the recognition of the independence of the 
United States. 



THE END. 
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